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A FAIR REBEL 



The full fruition of the year had come. 
Everywhere fruit and berry had succeeded to 
bud and blossom, and nature seemed to bend 
beneath its own wealth — the superabundant 
wealth of an unusually generous summer. 

Nowhere was this more apparent than 
among the richly endowed hop-fields of Kent 
and Surrey, where beneath the rays of a . long 
unclouded sun, the hops had ripened early, 
and were beyond measure plentiful. 

Hop-growers, however, must have their 
grumble, even though its cause be far to seek 
and hard to find ; and in the teeth of a glorious 
harvest, and glorious weather wherein to 
husband it, they were ingenious enough still 
to discover one. Hop-pickers were scarce, 
and hop-pickers in the month of August should 
have been as thick as blackberries.. 
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Correctly speaking, they were thick, but the 
demand was thicker still. In every portion 
of both counties, indeed in every part of 
England where the industry is cultivated, the 
ripening of the crop was simultaneous ; and 
in consequence, not all the out-pourings of 
E&st London, added to those of every village 
and hamlet in their respective neighbour- 
hoods, could keep pace with the requirements 
of owners eager to have their stores brought 
in, their " oast-houses " filled, and kilns going. 

There is a precise moment for picking hops ; 
and the fear of losing that moment, or even 
one fraction of it, was sufficient for the 
grumblers. Anyone who could come and 
pick — ^man, woman, or child — ^was eagerly 
welcomed and no questions asked. 

Mn Piggot spent his days in scouring the 
country in search of fresh hands, as the 
auspicious moment drew near, and though he 
had as long a line of busy folks at work on 
the first day of the harvest as any of his 
neighbours could boast, though in fact he had 
outnumbered them all, and chuckled over this 
in his secret soul, he still shook his head, and 
still kept a brisk outlook for any stray sheep 
who might, by hook or by crook, be inveigled 
into the fold. 
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It waS| thereforCi with unalloyed satisfaction 
that the farmer received an offer on the 
second day of the picking, which promised 
not only a little agreeable diversion from the 
monotony of his daily lifei but a useful addition 
to the ranks of his hop-pickers, who for the 
time being were the people in the world to 
him. He closed with the offer at once ; and 
shortly afterwards appeared upon the scene in 
earnest conversation with his new recruit. 

The latter, a tall and powerfully-built 
young man, clad in the usual fustian of a day 
labourer, was not, however, set to work on 
the instant, as might have been expected. 
Instead, Mr. Piggot kept him talking for some 
little time on the brow of the sloping hop- 
field ; the two occasionally shifting their posi- 
tion, looking this way and that over the 
undulating landscape, Mr. Piggot's arm being 
outstretched in various directions as though 
ppinting out its beauties or capabilities ; and 
even after the confab had lasted the best part 
of half-an-hour — ^a long period of idleness from 
a hop-grower's point of view during that 
especial August week — it might have been 
thought remarkable that the master of the 
soil in person conducted the stranger down 
into the very midst of the industrious hive, all 
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of whom were, of coarse, too deeply engaged 
to pause even for a moment's survey. 

Could they, however, have overheard the 
conversation, or even a very few words of it, 
which was going on between the strollers by, 
it is doubtful whether all this shrewdness and 
care for their own interests would have 
prevented sly looks and knowing nudges. For 
this was what Mr. Piggot was saying : 

'' If your lordship would like to take a look 
at your room, I should be most happy to show 
it to you at once. There is the cottage down 
in the hollow ; there are only a couple of old 
folks in it, worthy, respectable people— ^and I 
can assure your lordship I had considerable 
difficulty in getting them to take in a lodger 
during the 'hopping* time. At first they 
would not hear of it; and it was only by 
giving them a hint, though of course I did not 
let out ever3rthing " — hastily, in response to a 
movement on the other's part. " I merely 
said you were a young man in whom I took 
interest (hoping your lordship would excuse 
me) and who had a fancy to go * hopping,' 
being a healthy, open-air occupation, and a 
change from your usual business — ^and that 
you were a very decent, well-behaved sort of 
chap (hoping you will excuse me again), who 
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would not care to bunk with the common 
herd. I got round them at last, and you will 
find yourself as comfortable there, in a plain 
way, as could be wished. It's not near the 
hopping encampment, which is over the side of 
this slope, right away at the other end of that 
wood, where you see the smoke curling up." 

His companion nodded. ^' Are the whole 
lot over there ? " he enquired. 

** All except a dozen or so, who go as far as 
the village rather than be with the main body. 
They get a bit rowdy in the camp at night, 
and the better sort of women and girls prefer 
to have rooms in the village, but it's a long 
way to go, and I fancied you would be 
snugger, and could keep yourself more to your- 
self down in that little nook yonder." 

"It will do first-rate, thank you. Just 
what I want. No, I won't go down to 
inspect just now ; I have no doubt it will be 
all right, and I ought to be getting to work, 
you know," with a smile. " I have come 
down, not only for the * lark,' as you suppose, 
Mr. Piggot, but because I really have some 
business on hand, which necessitates my 
getting to the very root of the matter. I 
want to live among these hop-pickers, talk 
with them and get them to talk to me, as if I 
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were one of themselves. So you will under- 
stand that it is of the first importance to keep 
it dark — my identity, I mean — that by no 
manner of means must it leak out who I am, 
or that there is anything suspicious about me. 
My name ia * Marks ' — * Marks,' do you 
understand ? But at the Post Office, where 
I will call for my letters, I thought of keeping 
my own name. Eh ? What ? " 

" I was about to say, is that not rather 
risky, my lord ? " 

" Not at all ; it is a common enough name, 
and I can tell him to cut off the handle. 
Still, perhaps you are right. My man did 
suggest that if I was going in for being incog. 
I had better do the thing thoroughly. 
* Marks ' be it, then. And if I wear this 
toggery by day, and — oh, I say, you must see 
my coster's suit for the evenings ! I mean to 
sing them coster songs by and by, Mr. Piggot. 
It will be awfully" jolly, especially in such 
divine weather. Oh, I shall get along all 
right, no fear." 

" The only thing is," began Mr. Piggot, 
thoughtfully, " the only thing that might undo 
us is " 

" What ? " 

** It's your lingo, my lord." 
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" It's your * my lording ' me, Piggot. I say, 
you'll have to drop that, sharp, or the cat will 
be out of the bag in a moment. Try to 
remember, there's a good fellow : for I have 
set my heart on this affair — staked my 
reputation upon it, indeed." 

" Hum ! A wager ? " gently suggested 
Piggotf shooting a respectful, interrogative 
smile sideways. But Lord Marlowe was 
gazing with dreamy eyes at the band of hop- 
pickers ; either he did not hear, or he did not 
intend to hear. 

" It is about eleven o'clock now," he 
observed, pulling out his watch, at the sight 
of which Piggot smiled again. 

"A gold watch on a day labourer!" he 
remarked, pointedly. 

" Trust me not to pull it out, once I've 
begun," rejoined his new employ^ ; " it was a 
slip, I own ; but talking aside here with you, 
I forgot my part; and though I have left 
everything else behind that could betray me 
to my cottage landlord and- landlady, I could 
not do without my watch. I mean to secrete 
it about myself in the day-time, and slip it 
under my pillow at night. They know that I 
am not an East End costermonger, I 
suppose ? " 
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" I have told them you are a very superior 
young man." 

" Ay, that will do. I can hit off the * very 
superior young man,' I have played him more 
than once in theatricals ; so now, if you have 
nothing else to recommend " 

" No, my lo— no, sir — that is — oh dang it ! 
How am I to speak ? " 

"The fact is, Piggot, you had better not 
speak to me at all. Don't come near me 
when I am at work — not within a hundred 
yards at least — for if you do, one or other of 
us will infallibly break down. I should prefer 
indeed, of course if it's all the same to you, 
being left entirely to myself," with some 
significance of emphasis. " If I am in any 
difficulty, I can come up to your house, and 
see you quietly ; but I don't anticipate any- 
thing of the kind ; and if you will kindly so 
far oblige me as to say absolutely nothing to 
anyone, and take no further notice of me 
whatever, that will be the greatest assistance 
you can render me in the project I have on 
hand. I'll work for you as well as I can. 
By the way, there's just one thing, supposing 
I'm not quite used to it at first — for the sun 
is beastly hot to-day, isn't it? — ^would your 
overseer, or whatever you call him, would he 
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give tne the cat-o'-nine-tails, or what answers 
to it among * hoppers ? ' " 

" Oh, ril give Ned Goddam a hint to let 
you alone," Mr. Piggot nodded. "Til tell 
him — let me see — I'll tell him it's for the 
sake of your health you are here. * Hopping ' 
is grand for the health — at least, doctors say 
so— anyway, that will do the trick,'' laughing. 
" It's not by any means uncommon to have 
folks of the better sort among us for a week 
or so on the score of health ; atid though you 
hardly look like it, I am bound to confess, 
Ned will probably put you down as a literary 
gent," essaying another cast, which again met 
with no response. " So you'll not feel your- 
self obliged to do a hand's turn more than 
you are inclined for, my lo Oh ! I'd 

better be oflf," said Piggot, laughingly again. 
" I'll make a mull of it if I stop parle3dng 
here another minute," and with difficulty re- 
straining the salutation which instinct 
prompted, the farmer beat a hasty retreat, 
and his companion was left to select his own 
spot for commencing operations. 

He did not do this all at once ; indeed, one 
or two of the girls looked round rather 
impudently, and flung out invitations of a 
kind to attract a smart new hand. 
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But the new hand laughed and shook his 
head. He made no reply — perhaps thinking 
it prudent not to be too early drawn into 
conversation, perhaps because he had no 
mind to take his place amongst the speakers. 
Instead, he moved slowly along the ranks, 
scrutinising each person with watchful, ap- 
praising eyes as he did so. Once or twice he 
paused, where business was extra brisk, and 
the pickers too intent upon their work to 
observe him in return — but invariably after 
each halt again passed on. 

He passed on indeed until he had arrived 
at the extreme end of one line and turned up 
another, formed mainly of women and 
children. 

"They won't work quite so vigorously 
along here," concluded Lord Marlowe to 
himself, and stood still awhile. 

At length his lips formed into a shape 
which might have been caused by a low 
suppressed whistle. The basket with which 
he had been supplied slipped from his elbow 
down to his wrist, and he sauntered forwards 
towards an empty place by the side of a 
comely little elderly woman, who was deftly 
disentangling the hop trails and dropping 
the fruit into a receptacle, evidently the 
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common property of herself and a tall girl 
in a pink cotton frock and large white 
sun-bonnet. These two were the last on 
the line. 

"I may as well begin here as anywhere," 
cogitated Lord Marlowe, eyeing the pair; 
"these two don't look up to very furious 
manipulation, and I may be equal to pass 
muster alongside of them. They seem a 
decent couple, too, and won't pester me with 
overtures, like those other girls. If I am 
wrong, I can go somewhere else after the 
noonday halt." 

Accordingly he began to pick. 

It was not unpleasant work; he was tall, 
and could easily reach the topmost branches, 
and as he drew them down and despoiled 
them, he had leisure both for his own 
thoughts and for making observations. His 
next neighbours, so far from making any 
advances, remained absolutely silent, except 
for a murmured remark between themselves, 
and although he could not catch the words in 
any case he did not fancy that they referred 
to himself. At the end of an hour he had not 
interchanged a syllable with anyone, and had 
completely filled his basket. Then a 
difficulty arose; how and where was he to 
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empty it ? He was obliged to ask the person 
nearest him. 

" We empty them down in the hollow," she 
answered readily; "into that cart under the 
tree. We are just going to take ours," and 
as she spoke the two simultaneously took 
hold of a handle. 

"Thanks, TU follow you," and Marks 
suited the action to the word. He did not 
see the glance which passed between his 
companions at the words. They led the way 
and he strode behind, and the baskets were 
emptied in company. 

It was now twelve o'clock; and without 
being told that the hour had arrived for the 
mid-day halt, the new-comer could guess as 
much by the general appearance of the field. 
Everywhere little groups were being formed 
under the shade, and red pockethand- 
kerchiefs, tin cans, bottles, and basins were 
being produced ; it was, in short, the hoppers' 
dinner hour. 

Here was a dilemma. Marks had never in 
his life partaken of a meal (unless it were a 
very late breakfast) at twelve o'clock. He 
had no food, and could not have eaten it if 
he had. But he would not have minded a 
glass of beer, and he was longing for a lazy 
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pipe beneath the trees. How was he to get the 
beer ? And how was he to escape the food ? 
After a moment's deliberation he slipped 
away in the direction of the small cottage 
where he was to lodge, and found it a good 
opportimity for installing himselfi and making 
acquaintance with its owners. 

This, however, was quickly done ; the 
cottage was not three minutes walk from the 
hop-field, and Mr. Piggot had been down and 
seen that everything was prepared for his 
comfort. * The " superior young man," had 
no difficulty in supplying his wants, and after 
a hasty reply to the two or three questions 
put forth in regard to his future wishes, was 
back again among the hoppers while there 
yet remained the half of their prescribed 
leisure-hour. 

The men were smoking; the women and 
children were lounging in various postures 
on the grass, chatting and laughing ; he felt 
that the time was propitious for opening the 
secret mission on which he had come. 
Accordingly he looked round for his former 
companions, and beheld them at no great 
distance, though somewhat apart from the 
rest, reposing under the shade of a spreading 
tree. 
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" They can't be averse to holding a little 
intercourse with a fellow-labourer during the 
dinner hour," he cogitated. " I shan't bother 
them at their work, but everybody is talking 
just now/' and he approached the pair. 

The tall girl was half-reclining in a pretty 
lazy attitude against the mossy roots of the 
oak, her face turned upwards and her hands 
clasped at the back of her head ; while the 
eyes of the other were closed, and obviously 
drowsy from the heat and the well-known 
effects produced by hops combined, she was 
indulging in a comfortable nap. Neither, 
therefore, perceived the approach of a third 
person nor heard his step upon the soft turf ; 
and it was not until he was actually seating 
himself by the girl's side, that she turned 
with a start and faced the intruder. 

" If it is not disagreeable to you, miss," 
said he, quietly, '' I should like to smoke my 
pipe in your company. I am new to this 
kind of thing, and the people over there are a 
bit rough, aren't they? I wouldn't disturb 
you, miss, but if you would rather be alone 
you have only to say so." 

" Oh, no, not at all ; " but he read some 
confusion beneath the sun-bonnet. ('' As I 
thought," he commented internally, '' she is 
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not more au fait than I am with hoppers' 
jokes and chaff.") 

" My smoking won't annoy you, miss ? " 

'^ Oh, no ; my father smokes ; I am quite 
Qsed to it." 

" Is your father here to-day ? " 

'« N— no," faintly. 

" No one belonging to you but the old 
lady ? " indicating the recumbent figure still 
peacefully drowsing a few yards off. 

" N — no. This is our first attempt at hop- 
picking," the speaker proceeded, somewhat 
hurriedly. " We — ^we don't live near here, 
and — and — ^nobody knows us. We — ^we 
caihe for a reason." 

"Oh, for your health, perhaps. I have 
heard of that ; though you'll forgive me for 
saying," and he looked frankly round, 
**that I should have guessed it. I hope no 
offence." 

" Oh, no." Then there was a pause ; each 
a little wondering and curious. " He is 
certainly not a common man," the one was 
saying to herself ; and, " By Jove, this will 
suit my book down to the ground," was the 
inward self-gratulation of the other. 

Marks was now reclining easily against a 
thick mossy root, his head resting on his 
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hand. From where he lay he had a full view 
of the features which might otherwise have 
been hidden by the flap of the sun-bonnet, 
and he found them pleasant — singularly 
pleasant to look upon ; the eyes sparkled 
with vivacity and curiosity, and in the small 
firm mouth and resolute curve of the chin he 
read, or fancied he read, strength of character, 
or determination, or self-will, or all those traits 
combined. Such traits do not repel in the 
young and fair ; who knows what they may 
develop into ? — ^how soon the harsh finger of 
adversity or necessity may shape them into 
noble and beautiful forms? — to what divine 
ends they may be turned, when time has done 
its work ? 

'' Looks game for anything." Marks lay 
and smoked contentedly. '' Not naturally 
reserved, I should say, but obliged to be so at 
present from force of circumstances ; is longing 
now to speak her mind freely, and does not 
object to my humble company — but is half- 
afraid of me, all the same. I wonder if she 
suspects anything. If she is half-sharp she 
must see by this time that I don't behave, 
nor talk, quite like a field-labourer. But, 
then, neither does she : anyone hearing her 
speak or even looking at her sitting here, 
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mnst needs be deaf and blind not to find out 
she is above the cut, as well as L Suppose I 
drop any attempt at * hopping' dialect, and 
talk just as I would to an ordinary young lady 
under ordinary circumstances ? I wonder 
what would be the result ? " He elected to 
try, 

" It's awfully pretty down here, isn't it ? " 
It was Lord Marlowe who was now speaking, 
in Lord Marlowe's own natural voice. "I 
have never been in this part of the world 
before. To tell the truth, I had no idea there 
was anything like it so near Town. It only 
took me an hour from Victoria, and yet it is 
like a new world." 

He saw that she was peeping at him with 
roguish satisfaction. He proceeded further to 
betray himself, as it were, involuntarily. 

" I always do open-air life somewhere or 
other about this time of the year — camp out 
somewhere away from everybody else, if I can 
find the place — but this is a new experience ; 
it's — ^it's awfully jolly." 

'^ On a day like this everything is beautiful." 

" You would not like it in wet weather ? " 

'^Oh, I should not go on if it rainedp" 
quickly 

"Then you are no more of a hop-picker 
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than I am/' exclaimed Lord Marlowe, laughing 
and raising himself on his elbow to look more 
closely into her scarlet face. " I thought you 
were not, from the first. I am afraid I was 
wicked enough to lay that little trap, and you 
fell into it ; but pray — pray don't be uneasy 
and — oh, I say, don't go away," putting out a 
detaining hand as she half rose. ^' I am so 
sorry if I have vexed you. Will you let me 
explain ? " And he gently pulled her down 
%gain. " No one need know anything about 
it. I shan't whisper a syllable ; but the fact is I 
found you out from the first moment — at least 
from the first moment when you and that 
other lady," nodding across, "began to talk 
to each other. I could only hear a few words, 
and of course only those because I couldn't 
help it ; but, if you will excuse my saying so, 
it is hardly safe to assume that no one under- 
stands French, even in a hop-field." 

Again he looked laughingly into her eyes, 
and again she flushed in response. 

"You may or may not have been talking 
secrets," proceeded the speaker. " I give you 
my word I could not catch an5rthing more 
than odds and ends, none of which were of 
the slightest importance. I could not even 
hear what you said of myself, though I was 
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dying to hear — but your friend talked a little 
louder than you did, and — pray excuse my 
impertinence — ^with slightly more of a Parisian 
accent. I have lived in Paris occasionally, 
and have learned to be critical. Do you want 
to know what conclusion I have arrived at ? 
That lady is your French governess; and 
you " 

" Oh, please don't/* 

" Nay, I should not presume," said Lord 
Marlowe, with infinite respect. He paused. 

She was but a slip of a girl, but he durst 
not encroach a hair's-breadth. 

" I am nineteen," said she at last— obviously 
he was to be daunted by the solemn 
announcement — " but you are quite right. 
Mademoiselle has been my governess for 
many years ; she is now my friend ; the best 

firiend I have. She — ^we ." But here the 

speaker broke ofif as with a sudden terror of 
being led into further revelations. 

He affected, however, to perceive nothing, 
nay, to take it for granted that this was what 
he had expected to hear. 

*' So I thought ; I could not help thinking 
a little you know, when we were working side 
by side, and I had nothing else to do but 
conjecture who my fellow-workers were, and 
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wonder what brought them to take up * hop- 
ping.' It was natural, was it not? Oh, do 
not look vexed ; perhaps I should not be so 
intrusive, so bold and presumptuous, but 
indeed, I give you my word of honour I have 
taken no means to satisfy my curiosity, and 
shall take none." 

" Promise me you won't." 

" Certainly not. No question, no remark 
shall cross my lips. But we may talk as 
fellow- workers, may we not? We can each 
keep our own secret. For the time being, my 
name is * Marks ' it is not my real name, 
which I have a reason for keeping back. Do 
you object to that ? " 

She felt she had no right to object; was 
she not also keeping back hers ? 

" Now what am I to call you ? " proceeded 
the speaker. " I don't know that I can go on 
saying ' Miss,' as I began to do at first, but it 
shall be Miss anything you choose. Christian 
name or surname." 

" My Christian name is Venetia," murmured 
the girl, shamefacedly. " No one here knows 
it, and I would rather have my own name ; I 
don't like the idea of " 

" Quite right. Miss Venetia," an applauding 
gleam in the young man's eye. '* And what 
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about your friend over there ? What will she 
approve of my calling her? Shall I be 
allowed to say ' Mademoiselle ' ? Will you 
tell her of this compact between us ? " 

" I tell Maddy everything." Miss Venetia 
drew herself up a little. 

Again her companion looked approbation. 
(" Nice girl, this," said he to himself, I was 
half-afraid she was going to be shy; but 
although appearances lay in that direction, I 
finfl she's all right,") Aloud. " Then I may 
say ' Mademoiselle,* and air my French a 
bit ? " He knocked out the ashes of his pipe, 
and put it in his pocket. " We can talk 
French together, when we don't want our 
neighbours to understand." 

" And yet you warned me just now that it 
was not safe to take their ignorance for 
granted ! " rejoined the young lady, archly. 

Now, however, both could laugh at such a 
warning, each feeling that the threatened 
danger was hardly to be apprehended, 

A few moments passed in contented silence. 
Then there was a simultaneous movement 
among the other hop-pickers which carried its 
own interpretation. The hour was up, and 
work was about to be resumed. 

" Oh, I say, must we really leave this jolly 
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place and go back into the sun ? '' exclaimed 
the raw recruit, in consternation. " I don't 
think we really need. It is so awfully hot up 
there, and so nice and cool down here. I am 
sure we might wait a little, and no one 
would say anything to us. I have got a 
dispensation — " 

" But I have none." And his fair companion 
gathered herself up to rise on her feet. He 
was on his in an instant, and tendering his 
hand with assistance. 

" Oh, please take care — please don't do 
that." Miss Venetia looked round in quick 
alarm. " They will notice you." Then, as 
she stood upright, " You must please always 
let me scramble about as others do, and never 
offer to empty my basket, or anything. The 
women near us are very quiet and respectable, 
because the farmer who owns these hop-fields 
is careful to keep the better sort together, and 
not force them to mix with those very low 
people who come from the London slums. 
But even they don't assist each other more 
than they can help, and certainly," with a smile, 
" they would be surprised and perhaps 
suspicious if " 

"If I offered to carry your basket for 
instance," suggested he, as she hung it on her 
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arm. "Til be careful. And now we must 
wake your poor friend, I suppose. How cruel 
it seems ! The hops have made her sleepy ; 
and I daresay she is not accustomed to 
being out of doors all day. How will she 
ever hold out ? " 

" I am sure I don't know." Mademoiselle's 
pupil regarded her preceptress ruefully. " I 
am afraid it was rather thoughtless of me, 
but when I said I would come here, Maddy 
insisted upon it that she must come with me. 
I am afraid she is not fit to stand all day 
in a hot sun." 

" And I am sure neither are you. Why 
don't you take Piggot into confidence ? " 

" Oh, not for worlds ! " Again a flash of 
alarm. 

" But he must see you are not common 
hop-pickers. Why not agree to work half-time 
— ^for so many hours a day ? Piggot would 
understand. He told me himself that he often 
had hop-pickers who came for the good of 
their health, or for some such reason, and 
they just did as much as they felt inclined 
for, no more. Don't you think, Miss Venetia, 
we might take a little longer oflf ? " And he 
looked longingly back at the mossy shade. 

" Not to-day, at any rate." Perhaps Miss 
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Venetia thought the colloquy had lasted long 
enough. ^'I must wake Maddy now/' she 
said decidedly, *' and if Maddy thinks she can 
speak to Mr. Piggot, and arrange with him 
that we should do a little less than the others 

? " — ^and she advanced to rouse the 

sleeper. 

As she did so Lord Marlowe walked off to 
his place in the ranks, and as he walked he 
whistled softly to himself. Five minutes later 
when his fellow-labourers joined him and 
recommenced their picking, they found the 
new hand so engrossed in despoiling the 
heavy-laden hop-trails that he took no notice 
of anything else. 

Marks was, however, quickly aware of an 
alteration in the programme : governess and 
pupil had changed places for the afternoon 
and though he perceived instinctively that 
this was not done in order to promote further 
intimacy, but only to avoid present 
awkwardness, yet to have the alteration on 
any terms was by no means disagreeable. As 
yet he and Mademoiselle had not spoken to 
each other, and any explanations would 
possibly have drawn upon them more notice 
then they cared to provoke ; but with Venetia 
the case was different. He and she could. 
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unmarked, let fall many a little ward, 
were it but a simple comment or enquiry ; 
while even a glance of meaning which 
betrayed nothing served somehow to make 
the hours pass less monotonously. 

The sun began to decline in the west, and 
a few of the weaker women and children 
dropped out of the ranks and went up to the 
overseer for their day's wages before quitting 
the field. The sight was a joyful one. 

"I am sure you must be very tired," 
murmured a voice in Venetians ear. " Tell 
Mademoislle they are beginning to go, and 
there is no need for her and you to wait a 
minute longer. I will work on for a little," 
quietly picking away. He did not even add, 
"I suppose you will be here to-morrow?" 
He only nodded ' Good night,' as a labouring 
man might have done, and made a lurch after 
a sprawling branch, as they disappeared. 

Mademoiselle, who had been undeniably a 
little disconcerted by the recital of all that 
had taken place beneath her very nose while 
the said organ was droning peacefully under 
the noonday sun, was somewhat reassured by 
the imperturbability of her pupil's new friend. 
Venetia had poured forth a breathless tale 
which sounded sufficiently shocking to a 
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chaperon's ears. Venetia was reminded that 
she had solemnly promised to be discretion 
itself if this foolish whim of hers were given in 
to, and Venetia had promised it with sobs and 
tears ; for the whim was not the result of any 
light-hearted desire for frolic, but had a much 
more serious origin — as no one knew better 
than Venetia herself. 

But whilst the faithful preceptress is thus 
adjuring and reminding, let us take a glimpse 
behind the scenes and gather if we can what 
all this masquerading is about. 

A very short time before, only a few days, 
in fact, there had been trouble at Venetians 
home ; trouble which centred round Venetia, 
the sole daughter of the house ; and the girl's 
headstrong determination to disguise herself 
in the garb of a village maiden and plunge 
into the midst of the industry with which the 
countrj^'-side was ringing, came as an actual 
relief to the mind of one — and that the 
person who knew best the nature with which 
she had to deal. 

In her late governess alone had Venetia 
confided ; and at first, Venetia had been 
stoutly antagonistic to her dear Maddy having 
anything to do with the scheme. Maddy 
should know of it, because her dear Maddy 
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would, otherwise have been frightened to 
death, and because Maddy had not taken any 
part in the tyranny and oppression which had 
made her a rebel in her father's house. This 
was Venetians version of the matter. 

But she had felt that it would rob her 
rebellion of half its glory, and brush the bloom 
off her enterprise altogether, to have it shared 
by one so decorous and dignified as Made- 
moiselle Lablache, whose very presence threw 
a halo of propriety round adventure itself. 
And accordingly, in the first blush of her 
vexation, she was almost ready to wish she 
had withheld her confidence. 

This however, was what the wise Maddy 
feared more than an)rthing. With a perfect 
understanding of the character which had 
been formed beneath her care, and with some 
sympathy even for the very imprudence she 
condemned, she was willing to accept any- 
thing, to endure any hardship, and commit 
any folly (in reason) which should permit her 
beloved pupil to pass unscathed through an 
ordeal which might leave its mark on all her 
future life. 

Accordingly she had quitted her comfor- 
table quarters— deserted for the nonce the 
books she loved and the embroidery she 
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excelled in — folded up and left behind her 
treasured wardrobe — her fine old scraps of 
lace, her few revered trinkets, all, in short, 
that made part and parcel of her former life — 
and consented to a moonlight flitting with 
Venetia from the latter's paternal mansion, 
and re-appearance on the scene in another 
part of the county under the guise of village 
hop-pickers. 

Venetia had arranged it all, even to the 
name and relationship. They were to be 
" Williams," aunt and niece ; and they were 
to have come from some distance to seek 
work, attracted by the demand of the hop- 
fields. 

All succeeded to admiration. The decent 
appearance and orderly demeanour of the 
pair obtained for them a respectable lodging 
in a village hard by Mr. Piggot's land, and 
Mr. Piggot being greedily on the feed for new 
hands of any and every description, to pick 
while the picking time lasted, scarcely gave 
the applicants a glance while he rapidly 
engaged them and entered their assumed 
names in his note-book. 

Venetia was delighted with everything. 
The first day chanced to be cool, though 
bright ; not only was the novelty of toil, with 
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its concomitants and surroundings, delicious 
to her youthful blood, but she had the support 
of reflections which would have made even a 
fax less pleasant pastime endurable. She 
had escaped from her tormentors; she had 
baffled, thwarted, and mortified them ; and, 
best of all, her arch-tormentor would be 
hit the most severely, as it was fit she should 
be! 

In regard to the other, she would not have 
him over-much disturbed and plagued, but 
still he required a lesson. He had been her 
own father, her own dear father, and she, his 
own and only little girl, for so many years, 
that he should not have deserted and betrayed 
her at the last. He had gone over to the 
enemy; yes, certainly he had gone over to 
to the enemy. He had allowed himself to 
be talked over by that smiling, mealy-mouthed 
woman, who had first talked him into 
marrying her, and next tried to talk him into 
letting her govern his daughter ! 

How very weak Venetia's poor papa had 
been ! He had actually told everybody that 
it would be a great thing for Venetia to have 
a step-mother ; especially a step-mother who 
knew the world, who could take her about to 
balls and parties, and all the things that girls 
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like to go to— as well as fill the house with 
company when Venetia wanted to gather 
about her boys and girls of her own agel 
He had told Venetia herself that she was 
a lucky girl to have a nice pleasant com- 
panion who could do all this, and indeed 
intimated that he had been actuated as much 
by a desire for her happiness as his own in 
the selection of his second wife. 

Every word of the above had fallen like 
drops of scalding oil upon the girl's heart. 
She had raged against the marriage ; against 
everyone and everything connected with it 
Her quick, child-like instinct had not been at 
fault when it told her that her indulgent 
parent, a man who never thought ill of anyone 
and who was, alas ! at the mercy of every 
plausible tongue, had been grossly taken in. 

His first wife, Venetia's mother, had been a 
woman of intelligence and refinement ; it only 
took a few hours for Venetia to discover that 
her stepmother was neither. Thenceforth she 
owed her no allegiance, and embittered by her 
very presence in the old home, had learned to 
stoop to methods of annoying and checkmating 
the interloper, which were unworthy of her 
better self. 

Mademoiselle Lablache, the recipient of 
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complaints on both sides, had witnessed many 
a tug of war with fruitless grief. She could 
often see that her pupil was in the right whilst 
made to appear in the wrong, and she could 
also mark how this constant injustice had its 
own deteriorating influence upon a naturally 
high-spirited and independent nature. 

Venetia did not know what fear was, nor 
the very meaning of the word diplomacy. 
With her to yield for the sake of peace was to 
be a " coward,*' to preserve a serene brow was 
to " truckle." She could not understand why 
she should not fight to the death for 
insignificant trifles; fight as hard and as 
obstinately as for matters and principles of 
high import. 

This lack of the sense of proportion is 
common to the young, and the excellent 
Mademoiselle Lablache well knew that it was 
a defect which time would remedy. But 
what she feared was that things might be said 
and done in the meantime which no one would 
ever forget or forgive. Young hands and 
young lips often inflict sore wounds of which 
they think little, and which they fancy will 
be soon obliterated — ^but which never really 
heal. 

At length things got to a pass, and could 
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not go on as they were doing. Venetia vowed 
she would endure her father's roof no longer ; 
arranged her flighty and persuaded her faithful 
Maddy to fall in with it — ^with one slight 
reservation on the part of the latter. Maddy 
thought it her duty to take Venetia's father 
into a certain measure of confidence ; he could 
not be allowed to remain in ignorance — and, 
indeed, no one but so simple a child as Venetia 
would ever have supposed he would submit to 
remain in ignorance of her whereabouts, she 
having fled in secret from her home. 

Venetia, silly little fool, hugged herself in 
glee at the thought that she would vanish into 
thin air, leaving no trace behind ! Her father, 
wild with grief, like the renowed Lord Ullin of 
poetry, would fain pursue and cry, " My 
daughter, oh, my daughter ! " did he only 
know where to go— in which direction to turn 1 
Failing that, he would certainly fall upon the 
cruel step-mother who had driven forth his 
darling, and overwhelm her with upbraidings 
and reproaches ; and &he, with all her glib 
tongue and smooth endearments, would be 
unable to ward these ofi*. The punishment 
would be just ; it would not be too much by 
a hair's breadth. 

Sometimes, indeed, a little pang would 
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make itself felt in gentler moments, when 
memory recalled all the loving years during 
which father and daughter had been all in all 
to each other ; and there would be a vague 
idea of sending some little message — z, word 
or two from the great outer world — ^just to 
re-assure his bereaved heart; just to let him 
know that his little Venetia was still alive, and 
would perhaps return some day. 

But Venetia was terribly afraid of such 
moments; they betokened weakness, and for 
weakness she had an unutterable contempt. 
At any rate, she would let a week or a fort- 
night pass by before giving signs of life. 

Once or twice it occurred to her as the least 
bit singular that Maddy made no suggestion 
on the subject. She had rather expected her 
duty as a child to be urged upon her by 
Maddy, and was prepared to be scornful and 
resolute. She pictured to herself Maddy's 
sighing over her own indignant representations 
on the other hand. 

When twenty-four hours passed and nothing 
was said, and the Misses Williams had 
established themselves in rooms over a baker's 
shop, in a small hamlet off the main line of 
travel, Venetia was inclined to think either 
that Maddy was a trifle cool and indifferent to 

D 
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a parent's anxiety, or that Macldy Realised, as 
before she had hardly seemed to do, the full 
extent of her pupil's wrongs. 

We, however, who are behind the scenes, 
can appreciate the quiescence of this wise 
lady. She had had a quarter of an hour's 
private conversation with Mr. Otterbury, and 
had sent him, unknown to Venetia, a speedy 
despatch directly the lodgings were engaged. 
He was to be kept fully acquainted with all 
that concerned his daughter's welfare ; and 
he, on his part, was not to interfere in any 
shape with the young lady's escapade. He 
had Maddy's word for it that a hand upon the 
rein at this juncture might be the ruin of his 
little thoroughbred, who must be allowed to 
think herself absolutely free and untrammelled; 
but if this nominal liberty were guaranteed, 
the faithful governess would hold herself 
responsible for the rest. 

We can thus understand how it was that no 
hue and cry was raised after the wealthy 
squire's missing daughter, and how she was 
allowed to imagine herself absolutely secreted 
in a remote village, whither, had her father 
been so minded, he could have tracked her 
down on the instant. 

Even as she sat gazing somewhat pensively 
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on the evening sky at the end of her second 
day's toil in the hop-fields, thinking, poor child, 
what a happy day it had been, and wondering 
in softened mood whether it were not really 
rather unkind to her poor dear papa to let him 
be still forlorn and miserable, a prey to anxiety 
and uncertainty, that poor dear papa was 
chuckling to himself over a note which had 
just come in, giving an excellent account of 
Mademoiselle and her charge, assuring him 
that the open-air life the two proposed to lead 
would be very beneficial to their health, that 
Venetia was already looking better for the 
change, and that if let alone, and permitted to 
indulge her fancy for retirement for a few 
weeks, she would probably be willing to return 
to her home in better spirits and more docile 
mood than when she left it. For which all 
the writer stipulated was that Venetia should 
on no account discover she had been betrayed ; 
no communication must be received from 
Otterbury Hall. 

This missive had been despatched the 
previous evening, when Mademoiselle had 
herself been cheerful and not overmuch 
fatigued by her day's labour. She could not 
have written quite so placidly at the close of 
the day following; not only had she found 
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hop-picking more wearisome under a burning 
sun (for the heat had much increased) — ^but 
the complication had arisen whereof we have 
already heard. Venetia had picked up an 
acquaintance, and albeit the gentleman had 
indeed conducted himself, so Saur as she knew, 
with all propriety, still she foresaw a rock 
ahead. 

Venetia had talked much about the stranger, 
not at all about anyone else. She was full of 
the present, and had forgotten the past. Ob- 
viously she was looking forward to the future. 
Poor Maddy retired to rest by no means so 
light of heart as on the night before. 

The next morning Mademoiselle made a 
proposition to the effect that they should not 
go to work quite so early as had been 
agreed upon. She would go to Mr. Piggot 
and inform him that, not being used to 
manual labour, she and her companion were 
afraid they were unequal to picking for more 
than a certain number of hours ; they would 
begin after the mid-day halt. She was sure 
this would satisfy the farmer, who indeed 
would have to be satisfied whether or no. 
The night had been so terribly hot, and 
Venetia looked so pale — ^but here Venetia 
burst in. 
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She pale ? She was not in the least pale. 
Where were Maddy's eyes ? The night had 
certainly been hot, and she had not slept very 
welly and her limbs did ache rather, but the 
open air and the pleasant toil, and the merry 
scene in the hop-field were the very things she 
needed. She was quite looking forward to it 
all. Surely Maddy did not mean to give in 
already? Already, when they had only just 
begun? Hopping was the best fun in the 
world ; she had never enjoyed herself anything 
so much. Surely, Maddy could not mean to 
condemn her to sit stuffing in a horrid little 
room over a baker's oven on a glorious August 
day when all nature was rejoicing and radiant, 
and when the thing most to be desired was to 
be out-of-doors from mom till eve ? 

Maddy protested that she had no such 
intention. She had no greater love for the 
baker's little heated parlour than Venetia 
herself. What she proposed was that they 
should sally forth immediately after she had 
interviewed Mr. Piggot, and find some shady 
meadow where they could spend the morning 
quietly together. 

"Oh, nonsense!" Venetia frowned, im- 
patiently. " What should we do, spending a 
whole long morning * quietly together,' just as 
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if we were at home ? How could you think 
of anything so dull — we two boring each 
other to death without even our books and 
things ? " 

" I have a few books," interposed 
Mademoiselle. 

"Well, I don't want books; and I don't want 
to sit still, and I don't want a ^ quiet morning,' " 
cried the spoilt child, frowning yet more. 
" Of course, if you are tired, dear," softening, 
" or if you are not well, say so, and I'll give 
up my pleasure for yours ; but don't put it 
upon me ; I am not tired of hop-picking, I 
like it of all things ; and I was just going to 
get on my bonnet," — ^with a little pout. 

Poor Maddy, what could she do ? Hasten 
to get on her own soberer attire, and meekly 
trot at her young sovereign's heels. As they 
went, Venetia suggested, — 

"You know, Maddy, if the sun gets too 
much for you, and one of your headaches 
comes on, I will stop in a moment, and we 
can go and rest under the tree where we were 
yesterday. Or — or you could go, and I could 
keep on picking." 

"No, that I would not permit." All at 
once the little Frenchwoman reared up her 
chin. " Venetia, you cannot think that I 
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should permit that. You know who will 
be there, and it is not right ; it is not con- 
venable that you should be left unchaperoned 
in a place like this, and in a dress like that — 
however it might have been at home, in your 
father's grounds. I say nothing against this^ 
stranger, this gentleman, but you meet him 
under peculiar circumstances — not as your 
father's daughter, and, he, not as your father's 
guest. You cannot have the freedom to 
talk and laugh with him, as you might do at 
another time, and in another place," 

This tirade, uttered with almost fierce 
energy, and accompanied by much gesticula- 
tion, was barkened to, be it observed, with the 
utmost meekness on the part of one who was 
little accustomed to hear anything meekly, 
Venetia's head was turned aside, and the 
useful sun-bonnet hid her face ; but 
Mademoiselle gathered that a sort of confused 
acquiescence came round the comer of the 
averted cheek, and she had the wit not to 
press her advantage. 

" As I see you enjoy this new pastime," she 
proceeded, in a lighter tone, ^' I would be 
far from willing to interfere with it. We will 
proceed as we did yesterday; only that, I 
think, my dear," with a slight renewal of 
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decision, " I think that I, not you, will take 
my place next Mr. Marks to-day." 

Marks was already at work, and so busy 
picking and emptying, that anyone would 
have thought he had neither eyes nor ears for 
anything else, as his two fellow-labourers 
approached. Indeed he did not look round 
till they were actually putting their baskets 
on the ground beside him, when a mere 
acknowledgment of their presence, a fitting 
"Good morning" to the "Good night" of 
the evening before was all that passed. 
But it did not escape Marks that there 
was again a change in their relative positions, 
and he did not think that this change had 
come by chance. After a time he found a 
branch of hops which intertwined with one 
on which Mademoiselle Lablache was 
engaged. 

" Permettez-moi," he said, and proceeded 
in the fluent Parisian diction which 
Mademoiselle loved, to explain why and how 
he must needs disentangle it. Presently he 
and she were engaged in an animated 
conversation such as her soul loved. 

In a few words he had dismissed his 
own affairs. Mademoiselle had no doubt 
been informed that he, like herself and her 
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companion, Xiras seeking in this interesting 
employment a recreation and amusement. 
He was here ^pour passer le temps ^^ and 
being so fortunate as to find himself in their 
company would Mademoiselle permit him 
occasionally to enjoy the pleasure of hearing 
a language spoken which was dear to his 
hearti and inform him of the latest news 
from a city with which he had once been 
familiar? Mademoiselle was charmed, and 
did her best. 

But to talk even her native language under 
a broiling sun, and whilst carrying on manual 
labour to which she wks unaccustomed, and 
for which she was ill-fitted on every count, 
was almost too much of an effort. Insensibly 
her fingers moved more and more slowly and 
she sighed more and more heavily. Her 
companion took out his watch. 

^^ There still wants half an hour till we 
break off," he said, ^'but I fear this task is 
beyond your strength. Will you not give up 
now and allow me to escort you to the shelter 
you chose yesterday? Your young friend 
also,'' still maintaining a foreign dialect, and 
looking across at Venetia, ^^ will she not take 
a little extra rest to-day ? She is very young, 
and this sun beats down upon us all — but, of 
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coarse^ I am used to it. I can shoot and fish 
under any sun. I will return and pick my full 
time with the rest as soon as I have seen you 
seated," hastily, as he perceived a warning 
seriousness on the elder lady's brow, "only 
I think, I really think you have done 
enough." 

And all at once Mademoiselle showed 
that she had done enough. The colour 
vanished from her face, leaving her white 
to the lips, her arms flew out as seeking 
something to grasp, and failing to find 
support anywhere she tottered, swayed from 
side to side, and fell in a heap upon the 
ground. 

" Keep off! She has only fainted with the 
heat," shouted Marks to the women, who, all 
sympathy and interest, were hurrying up. 
*• She'll soon come round, if I carry her down 
to the brook and get her a drink of water. 
You follow, miss," he added in his labourer's 
voice, and nodding to Venetia he promptly 
picked up the recumbent figure and strode ofi" 
with it down the slope. 

Before he had reached the brook, Made- 
moiselle had unclosed her eyes, and implored 
faintly to be set upon her feet. " Not you," 
said Marks, to himself. *^ You have done me 
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a good turn, old lady, and I don't see you 
taldng oflF the edge of it. This will be your 
last day's hopping, or I am mistaken ; so this 
fainting must be turned to account. I must 
^ take the good the gods provide ' me, in case 
they don't provide any more." 

Accordingly he paid no heed to poor Made- 
moiselle's incoherent and plaintive murmur- 
ings, except to hurry along even &ster than 
before, and she was deposited on the cool bank 
beneath the over-hanging woods, ere he 
appeared to know she had spoken at all. The 
next thing was to provide water, and what was 
still more to the purpose, brandy ; and ac- 
cordingly a silver flask appeared, which Marks 
had secreted with a view to some such contin- 
gency, either on his own account or, as he now 
admitted upon theirs. 

" I knew we should never get through to- 
day without my flask," he observed lightly to 
Venetia, " but forgive me if I fancied it would 
be needed first for you. I have got something 
else here," producing eau-de-Cologne from 
another pocket, ^^and something else still," 
proceeding to shake out and fold as a ban- 
dage a clean pocket-handkerchief. ^* Now, 
Miss Venetia, do you know what I am going 
to do?" 
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Venetia did not, in the least ; but she was 
quite willing to watch and see. It struck her 
as wonderfully kind and clever of Mr. Marks 
to be able to make a compress of cold water 
and eau-de-Cologne for her poor Maddy's 
burning head, and her eyes told what she 
thought as he untied the strings of Maddy's 
mushroom hat, and laid the grateful bandage 
where it had been. 

"Ah, how delicious!" ejaculated the 
patient, with a deep breath of rapture. 

Marks smiled. " I have got some ice down 
at my place," he said, looking towards the 
cottage. " It's close by, as you see. I'll 
bring some here in two minutes, and bring it 
in a pail, which we can fill at the brook. 
Meantime, here is the eau-de-Cologne," 
handing it to Venetia, "just wring out the 
handkerchief, and put a little more on, so as 
to keep it moist ; on a day like this it dries in 
no time." And so saying he was off before 
either could stop him. 

Mademoiselle was feeling much better when 
he returned ; she was sitting upright, and made 
piteous attempts at dignified gratitude, which 
it was not easy to achieve in combination with 
much-rufiled grey hair and a bandage cock- 
eye across the brow. Venetia, do what she 
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would, could not help laughing; but Marks 
knew it was as much as his place was worth 
to laugh. 

" Permettez-moi," said he again, and gravely 
removed the bandage. By the act he bound 
Mademoiselle to him for ever. She saw 
Venetia laugh, and saw that her mirth was 
irrepressible. How shocking then must be 
her own appearance ! For even Venetia, who 
had never yet been known to fail her in public, 
however much she might torment and exact 
in private, even she had not been able to 
keep her countenance, as did this truly chival- 
rous ' gentilhomme.' 

When the bandage was put on again, how 
particular he was to have it in the right place, 
and how anxious that it should effect a cure 1 
Would Mademoiselle now suffer herself to be 
persuaded to repose at length upon the turf, 
with her head upon the railway rug which he 
had brought from the cottage, and was now 
busy rolling into a pillow ? He would remain 
near, in order to renew the icy compress at 
proper intervals, and Mademoiselle must not 
make any apologies. He preferred to rest 
himself now^ instead of waiting till the rest 
of the field broke off. If no one had 
any objection, he would light his pipe, 
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and sit down beside his little pail of iced 
water. 

The ladies could only be obliged and 
acquiescent, and the pail was filled and 
planted in a hollow by Venetia's side. 

Presently Venetia produced her stores, 
which consisted of a plentiful luncheon, too 
plentiful, indeed, when it appeared that nobody 
could partake of it but herself. Marks would 
have done anything else to please her, but he 
had only risen from the breakfast table to go 
straight into the hop fields two hours before, 
and the massive pastry and solid squares of 
bread and cheese which the baker's wife had 
put up for her lodgers, were almost more than 
he could look upon, still less afiect an appetite 
for. Mademoiselle also shuddered at the 
sight. With half-closed eyes she lay, feeling 
ever less and less inclined to move, ever less 
and less fit to resume her place in the ranks 
of the hop-pickers. 

Within a short time there was a movement 
among the latter; they were breaking ofi* 
their work, and pouring down the slope eager 
for the noonday halt. 

" They must not come here," exclaimed 
Venetia, in the accents of an autocrat. '' Do 
tell them to keep away. She would so 
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dislike being seen by anyone, and by these 
dreadful people I Oh| Mr. Marks, will you 
not desire them to go further off, and not 
stand there staring at her ? " 

^^ I am afraid," said Marks, ^* it would be a 
little difficult. You see we seem to them to 
be only hoppers like themselves, and they 
would not understand my going up to them 
and ordering them off, as if I were on my own 
— ahem ! — as if I had a right to do so. They 
would probably tell me — ^with variations — to 
mind my own business/' 

'' But do look 1 There are some more 
running downhill straight for us I How 
dreadful ! What shall we do ? " 

"The only thing to be done," said he, 
rising, "is for us to go away from here. 
Mademoiselle," addressing her, " I am so 
sorry to disturb you, but the whole hop-field 
is coming in this direction. They have got 
wind that there is something wrong, and they 
are coming to stare at you." 

Mademoiselle feebly started up, while 
V^netia whipped the bandage from her head, 
and re-placed its former covering. 

" Now let me help you along," said the 
young man, hoisting her up by the elbow, and 
gently urging her forward in the same manner. 
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" There is a cottage close by here where t 
lodge, and I am sure my good old landlady 
would be delighted to let you lie down in her 
parlour till you are quite recovered and fit to 
go home." 

" But, sir, your parlour ? '* 

" I did not say it was my parlour ; it is 
anyone's — your's for to-day, if you will have 
it You cannot remain here, and " 

" Oh, Maddy dear, make no fuss, but just 
come," cried Venetia's voice in her other ear ; 
and thus beset, what availed it to protest ? 
She was indeed in no fit state to protest ; by 
the time the cottage door was reached her 
head was again swimming round, and her 
knees knocking beneath h^. 

" Someone who has been taken ill in the 
field, and I have brought her to yon to be 
nursed." 

Marks curtly explained the situation to his 
landlady, pushing open the door of the clean 
little room which had been set aside for him, 
and where the articles scattered about would 
have betrayed his quality, if he had not 
already confessed it. Rapidly clearing the 
couch, he now assisted the invalid on to it, 
and the old woman, who had half-opened her 
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mouth to protest, perceiving that the supposed 
hop-picker was really unwell by the pallor of 
her countenance and utter abandonment of 
her attitude, said no more, but obeying a 
motion of her lodger followed him from the 
room. 

"They are better-class sort of people/* 
explained he, as soon as the door was shut, 
"taking their holiday down here in the 
country, and amusing themselves by a turn 
in Mr. Piggott's fields; but they are not 
strong enough for the work, I should say, 
and I don't suppose they will go on with it 
When the French lady fainted " 

" Oh, she is a lady, is she, sir ? *' 

"Why, yes, Mrs. Trueman. Yon can see 
that for yourself. You are as sharp as I, and 
I found them out." 

"Oh, to be sure, sir." Mrs. Trueman, 
flattered, pulled up her apron between her 
fingecs. " Yes, I do know gentry when I see 
'em. But bein' taken by surprise like, an' 
they comin' in from the fields, I didn't give it 
a thought. Oh, they're very welcome to my 
parlour, sir — that's to say, to your parlour — 
and to anything else I can do. A cup of 
tea, perhaps ? " 

"Yon can ask them;" but internally he 

B 
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smiled at the idea. Tea in the middle of the 
day! 

The event proved, however, that feminine 
nature understands itself. Mademoiselle 
gratefully accepted the homely proposition, 
and Venetia came out to the passage to 
express their joint obligations, and to 
confess that she did not think they would 
be able to vacate the room for an hour or two 
yet. 

^^ How nice it is down here 1 " she concluded 
with a sigh of satisfaction. ^^So green and 
cool 1 And do look at those dear little ducks 
in the water under the willow. What a 
pretty brook 1 And that little bridge over it 1 
And what a dear old house opposite, with 
those diamond-shaped panes and that funny 
roofi And that nice old-£aishioned garden, 
with all its hollyhocks and dahlias, and the 
dial in the middle plotl And look at the 
arbour — ^what a pretty, pretty arbour at the 
bottom of the walk, by the stream 1 It is just 
like a house out of a picture 1 Oh, how I 
wish we had got into that house, instead of 
into our horrid baker's oven 1 Maddy and I 
could have sat out in that arbour in the 
evenings, instead of stuffing in our dreadful 
little room 1 We have no garden at all ; and 
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even when we sit in the window^ we only look 
into the high-road ! " 

" Last night it was so hot, it was simply 
unbearable," proceeded she, confidentially. 
"I do believe it was that which made poor 
Mademoiselle ill to-day. She owned she had 
hardly slept at all, and wanted to get o£f 
coming to work this morning — but I would 
keep her to it. I am so sorry now. She is 
always so good and kind, and always lets me 
have my own way ; but I might have known 
that she has never been accustomed to being 
out in the heat, even as much as I have — ^and 
I find it rather hard work picking all day." 
A pause for breath. 

"You won't be able to go on with it," 
observed her auditor, quietly. He had 
listened to the above without remark, keeping 
his thoughts to himself. 

"No, I don't suppose we shall." As she 
spoke Venetia was gazing wistfully across at 
the quaint old mill opposite. " If only we 
were there ! " she murmured. 

" Mrs. Trueman, didn't you tell me they 
had rooms to let, over yonder ? " he nodded, 
sideways. 

" Very nice rooms, sir. Is the young lady 
looking out for rooms ? " 
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"Oh, do you think we could get them?" 
burst in Venetia, impulsively. " Oh, it would 
be too delightful ! We could pay the baker 
anything he asked to let us off — to let us 
come away at once. I must tell Maddy," 
and she was darting away. But Marks 
stopped her. 

"Suppose I go over and enquire first?" 
said he, good-naturedly. " It will be time 
enough to disturb your friend when we know 
for certain that the rooms can be had. If it 
is all right, you and she can go over presently 
and make arrangements; that is, supposing 
Mademoiselle agrees." 

" Oh, she agrees to anything I want." 
Venetia laughed with excitement and 
pleasure. "Oh, please go quickly — do go 
quickly, Mr. Marks." And Mr. Marks went. 

" * Agrees to anything I want ! ' " murmured 
he to himself. " I wonder if anyone could 
help agreeing to anything that child wants? 
What a sweet face it is ! And that thrilling 
voice! So fearless and confiding! And a 
nature as limpid as the brook down there! 
Oh, but you can be naughty, too. Miss 
Venetia. That determined chin was not 
given you for nothing. I expect poor 

ademoiselle has a bad half-hour every now 
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and then ; but the fit doesn't last, and from 
my point of view, the penitence would be 
almost worth the fit. She is as warm-hearted 
and true-hearted a little soul as I have ever 
seen, or her looks belie her ! Jove ! I hope 
these rooms are still to be had." And he 
rapped at the door of the old mill-house 
impatiently. 

The answer somewhat surprised him. 
"We don't take hop-pickers here." He had 
forgotten he was a hop-picker. 

" I am not enquiring on my own account," 
Lord Marlowe recovered himself, "nor for 
any hop-pickers, but for two ladies who want 
a little country air. Mr. Piggot can 
recommend them." 

The rooms were at his disposal. He 
inspected them, and almost ran back to 
Venetia. 

In the excitement of the moment, neither 
sought to pretend that it was not a common 
pleasure, a mutual satisfaction. He was not 
even thanked overmuch. She took it for 
granted that he was one of themselves. 

"And now I will go back to my work," 
observed he, ere the first joyful outburst had 
evaporated. 

He would leave the young lady to tell her 
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own tale, and had an inkling he would be 
best out of the way when it came to be told. 
Obviously there would be no difficulty which 
could not be surmounted without his 
assistance, and whatever might be the 
promptings of impetuous youth, he was not 
quite so clear about those of experienced 
and cautious maturity. Decidedly at this 
juncture his own presence would be ^^de 

.... 

But when the shades of evening fell, and 
his day's toil was over, our hero was conscious 
of a quickening of his pulses and an undefined 
anxiety to which his breast had hitherto been 
a stranger. How if Mademoiselle had scouted 
the whole proposition ? How if all the 
pleasant day-dreams which had solaced the 
long hours of the afternoon were now to be 
rudely dissipated ? A thousand things were 
possible. 

Mademoiselle Lablache was not precisely 
the cypher represented by her wilful pupil, as 
Lord Marlowe could very well perceive. 
He had detected her hand at the helm more 
than once when Venetia was boasting merrily 
of steering her own boat. 

Suppose that Mademoiselle had taken 
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fright at this sadden new arrangement? 
Suppose it had seemed to her too bold a 
move ? Venetia might have fallen in love on 
the spot with the picturesque old house and 
its surroundings, and thought nothing of his 
vicinity, nor the facilities it afforded for more 
constant intercourse, but would Mademoiselle 
be as simple, as impulsive ? Nay, would she 
acquit him of an ^^arriire pensie^' in the 
matter ? 

Mademoiselle had held several charming 
conversations with Mr. Marks in the course of 
the morning, and had complimented him 
with enthusiasm upon the purity of his French 
accent, but Mademoiselle's plump figure had 
very decidedly kept its place as a barrier 
between her two companions, all the same. 
With a pang of apprehension, Marks perceived 
nothing different from usual about either his 
own lodgings or the house opposite as he 
turned the corner of the hop-fields, and he 
felt that he should hardly be surprised to 
hear that both governess and pupil had 
vanished from his ken, to be seen and heard 
of no more. Reassurance, however, was at 
hand. 

" Oh, yes, sir, they're all settled com- 
fortably ! " He was met at the door, and his 
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mate enquiry, which he really lacked courage 
to put into words, was thus answered by his 
own landlady, " They're settled, and a good 
job it is for the miller and his wife ; for she 
had prepared everjrthing for lodgers, and her 
rooms always let to gentry folks; but this 
year none has been near her, and she was 
sayin' only yesterday that it be because of 
them nasty hoppers. No offence to you, sir, 
but we down here don't like the hoppers as 
much as you London folks seem to do ; and 
we think it a shame Mr. Piggot should let 
them camp so close by us. They used to be 
much further away from the mill ; nigh upon 
a mile o£f ; but now they are just across the 
fields ; and the miller, in particular, he have 
been quite put about. 

" However, 'tis all for the best, I daresay," 
eyeing her own lodger complacently, and 
apparently able to reflect with equal unction 
on the luck of her neighbour in the same 
respect, " 'tis all for the best. Mrs. Maddox 
is as pleased as anything. A cart brought 
down the luggage from the baker's; for the 
young lady, she walked up to the village and 
packed and sent it ofi* — to be sure 'tis but 
little they have got, I never see gentry with 
such bits of boxes — but anyway it's all there, 
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and they'll be very comfortable over the way. 
Oh, sir, there's a bit of paper upon the table 
in there; they left it for you." He turned 
quickly. "The young lady wrote it just as 
she was going — " but the speaker found 
herself alone in the passage. 

Inside the little chamber Marks was standing 
still, in his hand the scrap of writing, two 
pencil lines rapidly scrawled. "We are in 
the rooms, and I am so happy. Venetia." 
Underneath was subjoined an almost illegible 
afterthought. " Do come and see us." 

That was all ! No thanks, no apologies, no 
sense of obligation I And yet as he read, he 
smiled. He smiled a slow, dawning smile, 
which gradually suffused his whole face. 
What a big bold hand it wasl What a 
mighty V capped by its transcendent flourish ! 
He could almost see the strong little hand 
wielding the pen. 

"Do come and see us." Indeed! He 
wondered if Mademoiselle knew of the 
invitation. He was still conning it, and still 
smiling over it, when that query at least was 
answered. 

" I hope you can read it, sir," quoth Dame 
Trueman, bustling in with the table-cloth. 
"I can read, though my man can't — but I 
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couldn't make out that," frankly. " She was 
all in a hurry, d'ye see ? Somethin' was said 
between them as they were going out at the 
door — somethin' about you — and, says she, 

* I'll run back and leave a line for him ; and 
the other she called out, and seemed as 
though she was for stoppin' it, for says ste, 

* A message will do.' but the young lady, she 
didn't seem to think it would do at all ; and 
back she flies in here, and out with this from 
a sort of pocket-book she had with her, and off 
she dashes it, and away to the door again 
before her poor auntie, or whoever she is, 
could fetch a breath. But though it ain't 
much of a letter, to be sure," with a deprecating 
glance, '' I am main sure they was grateful in 
their hearts. I hears 'em talking." 

" I must hear them talking too, however," 
quoth Marks, putting the slip in his pocket. 
" I'm not going to rest satisfied with this. 
Miss Venetia. * Do come and see us,' indeed ! 
You think that ought to repay me for every- 
thing, do you ? " 

About eight o'clock he crossed over to the 
wicket gate, having previously obliterated all 
traces of the hop-picker in his appearance. 

An hour before, this dialogue had taken 
place in the ladies' apartment. 
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" Vefietia, my child, if this new acquaintance 
of ours should be so polite as to call and 
inquire after our healths this evening — he may 
feel bound to do this having taken so kind an 
interest in us, and been the means of procuring 
this so pleasant change of residence — " 
(Mademoiselle occasionally transposed her 
sentences) '^ it would be desirable and prudent, 
it would be convenable^ ma petite^ to — to — " 

" To what ? " Venetia breathed quickly and 
flushed a little. 

" To be what you call * Not at home.' Not 
to receive on this evening. I am really 
hardly sufficiently recovered, and that will be 
a very good excuse." 

" Oh, as you like." 

Mademoiselle, who was prepared for a 
struggle, could scarcely believe her ears. She 
knew a great many things, but she did not 
know what such quiescence meant. 

" I don't think it will be particularly nice 
and kind of us," proceeded Venetia, with 
rapid, down-cast utterance, '^ but of course, I 
don't care. It is you who have most cause to 
be grateful ; it was you he carried through 
the hot field, with your head wobbling on 
his shoulder," — (poor Mademoiselle's eyes 
watered at the recollection) — ''and it was 
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for you he got ice and eau-de-Cologne, and 
gave up his sitting-room, and found us this 
delightful house, and — and — " 

" My child 1 But I will myself write him a 
very, very grateful letter ; I will write now, at 
once. Only my poor head 1 I would not for 
very many worlds he should think — " 

" Then why can't you let him come in, and 
be thanked ? It would be much shorter and 
simpler." 

" Venetia, it is for your sake. Am I not 
here as your guardian, in the place of a 
parent ? " 

" Oh, fiddlesticks ! " 

" Venetia, it is not fiddlesticks ! " Made- 
moiselle replied, solemn, excited, and pathetic, 
" you have promised me when I came to this 
so barbarous and remote district — " 

" Not thirty miles from my own home ! " 

" Venetia, if I am no longer to trust you, if 
you begin to treat me as dirt — " Maddy's lips, 
delicate, mobile lips, were beginning to give 
way at the comers — "if you refuse to be 
reasoned with — " 

"Oh, there! there! anything for peace." 
Venetia, truth to tell, durst not fight. " Forbid 
the man the house, if you please ; he will not 
have the ghost of an idea why you do ; he has 
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only been doing a deed of humanity. But, 
of course, every thought of gratitude on our 
part must yield to those detested * con- 
venances.' What will you say ? " she broke 
off abruptly. 

That part of the business, however. Made- 
moiselle was equal to. During the evening 
she suavely informed the miller's daughter, 
who waited at table, that she would not be 
equal to receiving anyone who might call 
presently. A gentleman might call, whom 
she would be very Jiappy to see any other day. 
Might she rely on the gentleman's being so 
informed ? 

Venetia, in sullen silence, heard the verdict. 
For what then had she adorned herself in her 
one white frock, and brushed her shining hair, 
twining it here and knotting it there, till even 
in her own eyes it had not seemed to miss the 
more dexterous fingers left behind ! Venetia 
had not brought away a single ornament, not 
even a ribbon, in her angry flight ; and now she 
ached for a moment to be among her hoards 
at home. Even a rose was beyond her reach ; 
the heat had killed all the roses; and she 
could not contemplate a dahlia or a hollyhock 
as a breast-knot. Still she had done her best, 
and now that stupid Mademoiselle! Poor 
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Mademoiselle had not a pleasant meal in her 
new quarters. 

When it was over, " I suppose I may go out 
into the garden," said Venetia, sullenly. " Since 
we have got a garden, we may use it, I 
suppose ? " 

To be sure. Mademoiselle saw no objec- 
tion ; she would not herself venture ; besides 
she had letters to write, and would be glad 
of the quiet within; and Venetia must not 
think her poor Maddy wished to be a bugbear, 
a stumbling-block. 

But Venetia was not to be conciliated. She 
felt injured and indignant, and kicked with 
downright cruel energy a fat toad which was 
sluggishly crawling into the box border, as she 
walked down the grass path. A good many 
toads were about ; also snails, slugs, and other 
creeping things; the whole air seemed alive 
with flitting bats; and presently Venetia 
espied a glowworm's tiny spark upon the 
chalky bank. 

That interested her ; glowworms were scarce 
at the other end of the county, and she was 
bending over the little moving lamp, and 
endeavouring to inveigle the little creature on 
to the hem of her frock, when a step behind 
made her start upright. It was a glimpse of 
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her bent figure which had caused Marks to 
turn o£f at right angles as he entered the 
garden. 

In a moment it was another Venetia, and a 
gentlei kindly girl who would not have kicked 
a harmless toad for the world, who now put 
out a small bare hand, and laid it in his. The 
action was new to him ; he had never before 
felt that strong, firm clasp. Lady Blanche 
Otterbury had often attempted to prune the 
strength of her step-daughter's schoolboy grip, 
but Marks found no fault with it. Indeed, his 
own still stronger fingers closed tightly over 
the lesser ones and held them longer than he 
knew ; and then he gently turned her towards 
the arbour. 

The hour, the place, the waning light, the en- 
circling stillness, and the presence of each other 
— ^what else was needed ? Venetia lay awake 
half the night afterwards thinking about it. 
How much she had to think overl How 
much she had learned! What volumes of 
profoundly interesting knowledge she had to 
ponder over 1 He had told her, she verily 
believed, all about himself, and that ''all" 
conjured up visions which kept her awake and 
open-eyed from hour to hour I 

Yet sometimes they had sat for a long time 
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without uttering a word. And when they had 
parted — ^when on a sudden she had cried out 
that it was late, and dark, and Maddy would 
scold her when she got in, and had tried to 
hurry off confused and trembling because, 
he had said — after all, what was it he had 
said? 

A mere nothing. Nothing that meant 
anything. But should she ever dare walk 
down the path between the hollyhocks alone 
in the dusk again ? 

. • « . « 

It was quite certain that the rdle of hop- 
picker must be abandoned. Maddy was 
absolutely decided upon that point; and a 
little to her surprise and much to her relief, it 
was jrielded with scarce a remonstrance. 
Mademoiselle was pleased to receive a polite 
call from the worker who still stuck to his 
guns, during the noontide hour on the 
following day, and explained to him, with 
elaborate precision, her reasons for throwing 
up the sponge. She felt convinced that hop- 
picking, although an agreeable novelty when 
undertaken as an amusement, for a day or 
two, was labour too severe for people not 
brought up to manual exercise; wherefore 
she and her pupil would in future revert to 
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their accustomed habits and resume their 
ordinary occupations. She was only grieved 
that they had brought with them no books, 
no music, no drawing materials. 

'' Ah, if I had only my Balzac 1 " sighed the 
poor lady, in conclusion. 

The next morning Mr. Piggot's new hand 
was not at work, and there issued forth from 
the cottage in the hollow a gentleman equipped 
for Pall Mall, who took a short cut to the 
station and was absent for the entire day. In 
the interim he had not reappeared at the mill, 
nor had Venetia's evening solitude been 
interfered with. She knew why ; knew that two 
fields away there was a singer and an audience 
— Marks had let fall that he was going to the 
hoppers' camp— and as neither he nor Made- 
moiselle had proposed that the ladies should 
also visit the camp, and as Venetia had not 
dared to make the suggestion herself, she had 
felt rather left out in the cold. 

Her own evening had been very dull in 
consequence. Maddy and she had wandered 
about the little garden together, and she had 
thought how stupid Maddy was, and 
wandered whether there was anything behind 
Maddy's cheerful suggestion of accompanying 
her out of doors. Why could not Maddy 
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which Mademoiselle Lablache could not bat 
yield a ready assent, holding as she did, the 
treasured Balzac in her hand. Adjourn to 
the garden ? And take advantage of his so 
land offer to sing? Certainementl It would 
be delightful in the garden. Venetia and she 
had spent the whole previous evening there ; 
she would just provide herself with one little 
shawl — ^and she retired for half a minute. 

Venetia still stood apart, looking from the 
window ; her air said all of this had nothing 
to do with her. Marks strolled up. 

" I have brought you nothing," he said, 
softly ; his eyes said, ** I have brought you 
myself." 

The three went out through the garden 
door, and down the dial path ; and presently 
there smote upon the scented dusk the gentle 
twanging of a melodious instrument with its 
accompaniment of a singer's voice. All that 
passed besides were a few brief comments, 
questions, and answers. The audience sat 
within the little arbour, the singer on a low 
hanging branch in front. It was all very 
pleasing and poetic ; it was all that it should 
have been, but somehow not all that it might 
have been. Would this beauteous evening- 
yield no more ? 
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Venetia felt a vagne repining within her 
bosom ; she did not want to be sung to. The 
singing was sweet and harmonious, and a 
short while before it would have been 
hearkened to with rapture ; but now it was — 
she did not know what it was. She moved 
restlessly. 

At length the minstrel rose. ^' Miss 
Venetia has had enough of this," he said, 
'^and the midges are devouring us. Your 
white frock attracts them/' addressing her. 
" Come for a stroll up the stream. Come for 
half an hour. We shall be back in half an 
hour, Mademoiselle. Will you kindly take 
care of my banjo for me ? " handing it to her 
with the words. 

Venetia durst not look at Mademoiselle; 
scarcely knew whether she made reply or not ; 
knew nothing till the two had crossed the 
bridge and were out of sight. 

" No, we won't go any further," said Marks, 
having turned one comer of the wood-path. 
'* I don't think we want to walk, do we ? It 
was only to get away and talk as we did the 
other night. Come up here and sit down on 
this old root. There is room for us both, and 
it is quite dry," patting the moss, ^^ come. It 
seems a long time since we were alone 
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togethefi doesn't it ? Did yon miss me last 
night ? " 

But Mademoiselle could scarcely speak 
when the two came back. Her watch was in 
her hand) and her eyes were glittering. 

" Yes, we were away longer than we knew/' 
Marks anticipated her, coolly. ^' It was so 
jolly over there; we were gathering honey- 
suckle/' presenting a trophy with grace. 

But Mademoiselle, looking at her pupil 
and beholding Venetia all bedecked with 
waxen blossoms, could scarce forbear dashing 
it from his hand. 

Never had she been so insulted, her 
authority so mocked. Hitherto this stranger 
had been so punctilious, so studious to oblige 
and defer to her. Could she have believed it 
possible that he would thus suddenly throw 
off the mask ! Before she had been able to 
interpose so]]^much as a syllable Venetia had 
vanished by his side, and it was now a full 
hour since the two had been away rambling 
no one knew whither, while she — she had 
perforce had to sit still and mount guard over 
his detestable banjo. 

Then he offered her honeysuckle 1 

Her incensed brow and ominously pursed 
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lips meant more than any mere words could 
have done, and even Venetia, flushedi exalted, 
and in a mood to heed nothing, did not feel 
disposed to provoke the bursting of the storm. 
She tripped on in front humming a tune, and 
only when the doorstep was reached stood 
still ready for ''Good-night" But Made- 
moiselle did not follow suit. With a wave of 
her hand she dismissed the recusant. ** Pass 
indoors, if you please, Venetia. I have some- 
thing to say to this gentleman.'' 

The gentleman bowed. 

Monsieur Marks" — the governess paused, 
and her voice trembled. Her agitation was 
pitiable — ^* Monsieur Marks, it is not an easy 
task that I have undertaken. I had trusted, 
sir, to your good taste, to your good feeling, 
not to make it more difficult than it is already. 
It had seemed to me that we were fortunate 
in meeting with prcux chevalier who would 
not take advantage of our present ambiguous 
position. I am disappointed. I am grieved 
to find that this good opinion I had formed of 
you is not a correct one. Tou are to us a 
mef e stranger — ^we know of you nothing-— you 
know of us nothing " 

'' Pardon me. Mademoiselle, I know 
more than you think. I may say I know 
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ever3rthing. I knew it before ever I met 
you.'* 

" Monsieur 1 " 

Monsieur smiled. ^^I am afraid I meant 
to shock you to-night; and perhaps it was 
unfair, but I was tempted. You need not 
fear a repetition of the shock ; a repetition of 
the walk, I fear, you must." 

"No, sir; that I permit not." 

" Not if Mr. Otterbury permits ? " 

" Mr. Otterbury 1 " 

" I have seen Mr. Otterbury this afternoon. 
It was principally in order to see him that I 
went to Town." 

" Mr. Otterbury 1 " 

"Mademoiselle, you enjoy, I think, your 
pupil's full confidence ? " 

" Ever since she was a child. Monsieur, 
until — until to-day." 

"Until to-day!" He guessed what the 
reservation meant. Aloud, he only remarked, 
" But until to-day she and the whole family 
took you into their councils ? " 

"Mais auij Monsieur^^^ Mademoiselle drew 
herself up ; "in every matter concerning 
Venetia ; there was nothing hid from me." 

" Not even lately— quite lately ? " 

"Never." 
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" Forgive my pertinacity. I wished to be 
assured of this, and forgot precisely what Mr. 
Otterbuiy said. Now I can talk freely. I 
spent some time with Mr. Otterbury this 
afternoon. He was veiy glad to see me ; in 
fact, he had gone up in order to meet me." 

"Ahl" 

" You are surprised, of course ; perhaps I 
have another surprise in store. Mr. Otterbury 
eagerly inquired of me for the last news of 
his daughter and yourself. He expressed his 
pleasure at hearing of your good health in 
general, though regretting that the heat had 
been too much for you yesterday, and his 
approval of your change of quarters. In 
particular he was not sorry that the hop- 
picking had come to an untimely end. This 
note," producing one, " I was to deliver to f 
you in private ; and I think you will find in it 
my authority for saying that you will not in 
future be shocked should I ask Miss Otterbury 
to go with me for an evening ramble." 

" But, sir — ^but. Monsieur — who— who 
then are you ? " 

'M am Lord Marlowe," he said. 



Venetia at her lattice window started at a 
screech from below, then mimicked the harsh 
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discordant cry, and vowed merrily that the 
screeching peahen had a voice for all the 
world like Maddy's. 

" What had come over Maddy ? She put 
the question to herself a score of times the 
next dayi and indeed for several days there- 
after. A mi]d remonstrance utterly inade- 
quate to the occasion — ^in reality only resorted 
to for form's sake — ^had been the entire result 
of the terrific thunder on the brow of the 
faithful gouvemante ; and Venetia had pricked 
up her ears, scenting mischief. Secure of no 
witnesses, she would have preferred a rating, 
even a rating extraordinary, to this inexpli- 
cable calm. Such smooth surfaces have been 
known to cover volcanoes, and to dwell on the 
k ' ^ edge of a volcano engenders uneasiness. 

Moreover, she was prepared for the effect 
of a volcano eruption on her fellow-ofiender 
when next they met. He had certainly 
received his share ; and he would either 
behave better, according to Mademoiselle's 
point of view— or worse, according to her 
own ; either revert to his earlier manner— or 
in a huff withdraw entirely. 

But the first, second, third, and several 
successive meetings passed, and the situation, 
to all appearance, was unchanged. 
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Sometimes Marks worked in the hop-field, 
sometimes he did not; occasionally during 
the noon-day meal he sang to the hoppers as 
they rested in the shade, and occasionally he 
paid a visit to their camp; but he did not 
again spend an evening there. 

Yet what surprised Venetia was not so much 
that her watchful Mademoiselle made no 
further demur to the regular click of the 
garden gate, and the regular entrance of their 
accustomed visitor, as that the lines of 
anxiety and care, which had been drawn so 
visibly round poor Maddy's mouth when the 
new intimacy began to ripen, now disappeared 
altogether. Maddy even made little jests 
upon the subject. 

"Venetia, I will ask our good friend the 
miller to enlarge that little arbour ; there is 
no room in it for three. Do you not think it 
would be an improvement to have room for 
three ? " Or, " Venetia, I think it would be a 
very agreeable method of passing the time if 
we read aloud during these pleasant summer 
evenings. There are three of us ; we could 
read by turns. Mr. Marks is fond of 
literature ; it will be a change agreeable for 
him after manual labour in the fields. 

Venetia would laugh, perceiving that 
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Maddy's eyes also twinkled — ^but she laughed 
still more within herself at the ease with 
which Maddy had been won over. - 

Maddy had now learnt to be deaf and blind 
on occasion. Venetia came and went through 
the little garden porch, and no questions were 
askedi though voices and departing steps 
must have been heard outside, ere she 
appeared alone at the window. The porch, 
covered with creepers, was not much of a 
screen; and anyone who chose to spy could 
have had ample opportunity for doing so ; 
merely by sitting in the parlour window. 
Maddy was never in the window. 

During the daytime Venetia idled, or 
employed herself in a manner foreign to all 
her former habits — namely, in fashioning 
pretty little rufflings and trimmings and knots 
of ribbon which were all in play at dinner 
time ; and the elder lady was either charmed 
with the industry, or sympathetic with the 
indolence. Venetia no longer spoke of 
writing to her father — ^it seemed as though 
she had forgotten she had a father ; and no 
one sought to jog her memory. 

Maddy, on her part, had always a great 
many letters to write ; but as it would have 
been a pity to waste the beautiful summer 
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mornings upon thesci and a shame to sit 
within while all the world was without, she 
would lock up her writing-case^ prepare her 
sketching materials morning by morning, and 
away she would toil to different " points '• and 
" views," with busy pencil and brush ; 
transferring the same to her sketch book, the 
while Venetia applauded with enthusiasm, 
and willingly bore her part in canrying the 
freight to and fro. 

She knew what would follow; poor dear 
Maddy would be quite too tired after these 
long expeditions to care to go out a second 
time, and Maddy only bargained that Venetia 
herself should rest for a couple of hours ere 
the afternoon closed. A part of this period 
Venetia spent in dressing. What a wonderful -"d 
time it was ! ^ 

At last came an evening — ^the evening. It 
was the time, and the place. Venetia, leaning 
over the wooden rail of the little bridge, to all 
appearance was yielding herself up to those 
quiet musings which the solemn hush of 
nature imposes on the breast of the solitary 
rambler: in reality her ears were on the 
stretch for the click of the garden gate, whose 
hour it was to click. 

There it wasl That was his stepl She 
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>voald not turn her head, nor seem to hear, 
yet she knew that he was coming fast — ^was 
on the bridge — ^by her side — ^leaning over her 
shoulder. 

^* Oh 1 " said Venetia, not being able to say 
more. 

*'You won't shake hands because we met 
for a shabby five minutes this morning ? " the 
expected voice replied. ^^ I am going to have 
this handy nevertheless/' detaching it from its 
hold of the rail, ^^ and something else besides. 
I want you all to myself this evening," — a 
pause — ^**will you come?" Then lower in 
her ear, '^ I have something to say ; a confes- 
sion to make." The speaker stopped abruptly. 
He had felt her shake at the word confession, 
and knew the interpretation she must suppose 
the word to bear; knew also that such 
interpretation would not cover it now. 

" Venetia," a hand just touched her waist, 
she could not even be sure that it was there. 
** Venetia, will you give a poor man a hearing ? 
Will you let him make a clean breast from 
first to last? He is to blame, perhaps, 
but not as he would have been — as 
you yourself would own he would have 
been ? " — ^then catching a mystified and half- 
frightened glance, '' I can't explain here," he 
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subjoined hurriedly. ''Come away from 
this/' drawing her with him. '^ Come out of 
sight. Sit down here in your own place. 
Poor child, how you tremble 1 It is cruel to 
talk to you like this, when you cannot possibly 
understand; but I won't torment you more 
than I can help. Dear, there is something 
that must be told ; something that may pain 
you, that may — pray Heaven it does not — 
turn you against me. Will you have it now ? 
That's right; be brave, and it will soon be 
over. Venetia you are a truthful and honour- 
able girl, are you not ? " looking full into her 
face. 

<< Ss-s-s," a sort of acknowledging sob. 

'' And you believe me to be an honourable, 
straightforward man ? " 

A tremulous movement, presumably an 
acquiescence. 

<< Do you think," said Marks, slowly, ** that 
it would have been acting like a man of 
honour to have been, behaving as I have 
during this last fortnight, ever since I knew 
you, trading on a chance acquaintanceship, 
running it up into a friendship," then he bent 
closer, '^ seeking to win your love," a long 
pause, Venetia quivering and shivering, '' all 
of which I have done," acknowledged he, 
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'^ unless there were something to be said on 
the other side? You took me on my own 
merits ; but I, what right had I to venture so 
hXf to tread so freely ? You never thought of 
that? What? Nay don't try to move; I 
shall only have to hold you closer, if you do. 
Listen, Venetia, I am going to startle you? 
perhaps to make you angry and indignant; 
but I want you first to think whether you 
ought not to have been angry before now, 
ignorant as you were of any justification " 

"Angry? Why should I be angry?" 
panted poor Venetia, unable to bear more. 
"I don't know what you mean; I — I," her 
cheek flushing, while she nervously strove to 
detach the hand on hers — but he held it fast. 
*' You haVe never done anything to oflfend me." 

Her bosom heaved. What was coming 
next ? Perhaps a fond whisper. Perhaps a 
bold demand. She was ready, oh, so ready. 
Why did her lover pause ? 

But Marks, fixing his eyes intently on her 
face, made slow, significant, ominous re- 
sponse : 

" How — do — ^you — ^know ? " he asked. 
• • • • • 

It is half an hour later, and the storm is 
over. Lord Marlowe holds in his arms his 
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promised bride, and presses her little tear- 
stained face to his. 

'*! am acquitted on the one coant, and 
found guilty on the other ? *' he whispers, 
triumphant. 

" Not — ^not very guilty.** 

" Who was the most to blame of the two ? ** 

" I was.** 

^^ You will never encourage wandering hop- 
pickers again ? ** 

" Never.** 

** By the time you are quite perfect in your 
catechism, Veneda, we will go in, and you 
shall repeat it, in effect, to Mademoiselle; 
but you are by no means perfect yet. You 
cannot be set free for a long, long time. 
Heedless child ! To think that you should 
have allowed a great rough stranger to seat 
himself beside you, and smoke his vile 
pipe — ** 

" It -was a very nice pipe.** 

'^And pull down your hop-branches close 
to his own, and fill your basket from his when 
you were pretending not to look — *' 

" I did not look ; I did not.** 

"And come over here mornings and 
evenings — ^mostly evenings — ^and ramble with 
you alone in the twilight, and — ^and — ^** 

G 
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'^ Oh| don't 1 ** with hanging head. 

^'A perfect stranger 1 A great rude 
manP* 

*'Yon were never rude. And you did tell 
me you were a gentleman from the first ; and 
Maddy never scolded me — at least — ^at 
least " 

'^At least after Maddy was in the secret. 
Maddy had turned traitor first, by the way. 
But— well, what is it ? " 

Venetia plucks at his fingers. *^ Did you 
really think me bold ? " 

And he sees there are tears rising afresh, 
and cruel wretch, finds it almost too de- 
lightful to make Venetia stand in need of 
consolation. 

Venetia, happy again, however, wanted, like 
a child to be told the whole story over again ; 
and this second time with her head on his 
shoulder, and his voice soft in her ear, she 
finds it all excusable, all comprehensible. 

He had been driven to cheat her, piqued 
and goaded into vindicating herself. They 
had let him in for a part he had never 
dreamed of playing, till, on arriving at 
Otterbury Hall, he had been taken aside by 
simple minded Mr. Otterbury, who had 
presumed him cognisant of the whole plot. 
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and informed with many apologies of the 
flight of the proposed bride. 

He had then insisted on knowing what it 
all meant ? 

It meant that while idly surveying a group 
of photographs on his mother's table, Lord 
Marlowe had found fault with all but one — 
Venetia's. He had said that face — but no, 
he would not repeat what he had said. A 
fond parent had seized upon the words, and 
made her own use of them. Venetia was 
rich and the Marlowes were poor ; but Lady 
Blanche Otterbury fancied Lord Marlowe's 
rank and title for her stepdaughter. Lady 
Blanche was giving it out everywhere that 
she had an ctifant terrible at home. 

" Oh, what a shame ! " from Venetia. 

*^ And my mother thought that I might by 
sheer force be able to quell the enfant 
terrible f^' proceeded the narrator, holding 
back a curling lock that floated into his 
eyes. *^ She answered for me, and accepted 
Lady Blanche's invitation. Had I known the 
terms on which I was supposed to stand, you 
may guess if I would have turned up at 
Otterbury Hall." 

" I may guess, indeed ! " Venetia 
laughing now from sheer fulness of joy. 
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"But when your father, in all innocence 
(he had simply accepted what he was told by 
his wife) when he unfolded the trick, it 
struck me that I would have my own finger 
in it. Your father asserted that Lady 
Blanche had been premature ; misled by her 
excellent intentions, she had betrayed to you 
her brilliant matchmaking, expecting you to 
be grateful and docile; but you, little minx, 
had turned upon her like ten furies! You 
had flown, and left her to bear the brunt. I 
had a sort of fellow-feeling with the rebel — 
besides a certain desire for vengeance on my 
own account. My mother and your step- 
mother had tried to make a puppet of me — I 
would make fools of them. At any rate, I 
thought I would see what you were like, and 
trust to luck for something turning up to 
clear me in your eyes. I got Mr. Otterbury 
to put me on your trail, and made him 
promise to keep it dark from Lady Blanche 
and my mother. They are weeping and 
wailing now over our joint disappearance, my 
little deserter ; but the last thing they dream 
of is that we are together in this Paradise. 
They think that with you fled, I bolted in 
disgust. Their castle in the air has vanished 
— but we have built ours upon the ruins! 
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To think of it all ! That we should have met 
as we did, loved each other at first sight — 

" Oh, no ! Pm sure I didn't- Not till — 

** Not till the next evening. Only just a 
very little the first day-" 

" I— I " 

''You take refuge in a sunbonnet and a 
hop-field. I peep beneath the sunbonnet, 
and pick in the hop-field. Vaila taut ! " 
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Priscilla Davenant had what is termed " a 
sympathetic temperament." That is to say, 
in whatsoever place, or among whatsoever 
people my heroine found herself for the time 
being, she caught the spirit of the hour. 

Supposing for example that her temporary 
abode chanced to be in some remote, old- 
fiashioned spot, far from the madding crowd — 
and supposing that her sober-minded hosts 
devoted their leisure hours to cultivating 
scientific pursuits — to astronomy, botany, or 
archaeology — ^who so profoundly interested as 
Scilla in the revelations of the telescope or 
microscope? Who so keenly alive to the 
value of a new ''find,'' or so ardent and 
untiring in exploring new fields to conquer ? 
Not a flower — not an insect — not a crumbling 
wall or tottering ruin within reach, but she 
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would pursue or investigate, with what was for 
the moment an almost sacred enthusiasm. 

Or again, did she find a passing perch in the 
temple of art, and did music, or painting, or 
the drama fill the measure of the thoughts of 
those about her, such a flame would be kindled 
in our little Scilla's bosom as deceived even 
herself into the belief that she had found for 
all time her true vocation. 

She would perchance be accorded a small 
part in some forthcoming performance. How 
she would study that part ! How unflinchingly 
would she rise betimes day after day, in order 
to secure an hour at the piano before break- 
fast ! How unwearyingly would she attend 
rehearsals ! With what unabated zest would 
she enter into details and discussions, and 
with what genuine, unafiected sympathy 
hearken to the doubts and fears, hopes and 
apprehensions of all ! 

It was the same with Scilla everywhere — 
and perhaps this was the reason why Scilla 
was wanted everywhere. People might say 
to each other that it was a charity to invite 
Priscilla Davenant — ^who had but a poor home, 
a widowed mother, and few opportunities for 
displaying her charms — but the plain truth 
was that the bright, responsive young creature. 
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just opening her eyes upon the world, full of 
goodwill towards it, and ready to meet it 
halfway at every point, was a pleasant, useful 
inmate of any house. 

Scilla could be reckoned upon to take a 
willing part in whatever was going forward, 
and to assimilate with any sort of party 
gathered together. That was the right kind 
of young lady visitor to have, according to 
Lady A. and Mrs. B. ; and when these 
amiable hostesses ran over their list of names 
for future house-parties in the ears of their 
respective spouses, and when the list concluded 
with Scilla's (as the rooms ended in Scilla's, 
sure to be a tiny cupboard up a back stair) , 
the rejoinder would be quick and ready.— 

*' Scilla Davenant? Ah, to be sure. A 
cheery little puss; and a kindness to ask 
her." 

Scilla was just eighteen, and for two years 
had been going about in this detached fashion 
— having indeed been taken from school in 
order to accept an eligible invitation for the 
summer months. The visit over, Mrs. 
Davenant thought her daughter could do 
without any further education. Perhaps this 
single fact will place Mrs. Davenant before 
our readers. 
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With half a dozen younger girls to think of , 
to say nothing of schoolboys who in that house 
seemed to be ever coming home for the 
holidays, she could only see in any demand 
for the presence of the eldest a source of 
congratulation. Scilla was her beauty, and — 
with a sigh — ^it was hard she should be able to 
do so little for her; but Scilla was such a 
favourite — ^with a smile — that no girl was ever 
in such luck with invitations. 

That the storm and stress of daily life fell 
upon her own hard-worked shoulders was 
nothing to the fond parent, so long ^ as she 
could despatch her eldest daughter off 
creditably, and talk of her gaieties, of the 
admiration she excited, and the kindness she 
met with; therefore, can it be wondered at 
that the open, susceptible nature thus trained, 
should have at any rate begun to reflect back 
its training ? 

It had seemed an even more than usually 
fine opening in Mrs. Davenant's eyes when a 
note had come summoning her pretty Scilla to 
spend the Easter week at a country house in 
the West of England, where she was promised 
a gay time, and in particular her fill of riding 
and driving— delights beyond the reach of a 
girl whose home was in a dusty suburb, where 
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a station fly was the only alternative to the use 
of her f e^t. 

Every friend and neighbour encountered 
upon her homely beat that day was told the 
news — told with Mrs. Davenant's additions 
and extensions — and laughed a little behind 
the faded mantilla's broad back afterwards ; 
but indulgently, because the poor woman 
was, they said, a " good soul," and because, of 
course, it was a great matter to her to have 
one of her numerous brood taken ofif her hands, 
especially during the holidays of the rest ; 
and only one or two of the more thoughtful 
wondered whether Mrs. Davenant altogether 
realised what she was doing when thus 
cheerfully handing over the charge of a young, 
amiable, and impressionable girl to anyone 
who chose to ask for it ? 

But then it was nobody's place to speak, 
and we may just add that no speaking would 
have been of any avail ; Scilla and her mother 
would conjointly have laughed the idea to 
scorn. There was a great mending, and 
stitching, and gathering together of small 
effects, and the youthful traveller was packed 
off to her destination on the appointed day, to 
sink or swim, as Fate chose. 

Towards five o'clock the train stopped at 
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a small country station, and a few minutes 
afterwards Scilla, all joyful excitement, found 
herself driving off in a high dogcart, through 
lanes and valleys, over hill and down dale, on 
her way to Abbot's Hall. 

Of Abbot's Hall and its owners she knew 
about as much or as little as could be gathered 
during a two days' intimacy at another 
country house, where Mr. and Mrs. Eversleigh 
had chanced to find, on easy terms, a 
nondescript young lady, whom they agreed 
would be an ornamental addition to their 
Easter party. They had divined that Scilla 
was to be had cheap — that no inconvenient 
appendages in the shape of parent, or guardian, 
or even maid would have to be tacked on — and 
accordingly had been as eager to secure her as 
she to be secured. 

"There now, didn't I tell you ? Charming 
girl, and as good a figure-head for the box-seat 
of the coach as anyone need want," cried the 
good-humoured, jolly host, in perfectly audible 
aside, directly the new arrival had passed 
within, having been handed down from her 
high seat by three or four loungers hanging 
about the door. ** Somehow we couldn't lay 
our hands on any more young ladies. They 
^H^carce, it appears, just now, but little Scilla 
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Davenant is a host in herself. She'll keep us 
old fogies going ! Pity we have no youngster 
for her." 

** Your nephew is not coming, then ? " 

"Well, no; Barn's a fool. He will come 
for Monday, of course, but won't promise 
anything else. Says it's too soon to come 
to-day. Like the impudence of these young 
fellows — ^nothing is good enough for them. 
We'll see however, presently. He may turn 
up sooner than he says." 

Meantime, Scilla was making friends all 
round. There was the old dowager in black, 
the two middle-aged matrons in grey and 
brown, and the tall spinster in heliotrope ; but 
there was none like herself, in serge jacket 
and skirt, with pretty pink blouse and sailor 
hat. She was in short, the only really young 
member of the party. 

But everyone was very youthful and 
vivacious, nevertheless. No one looked coldly 
or reservedly at the newcomer, who was soon 
"ai^ fond'' with all that was going on; so 
that when it appeared that the hunt 
steeplechases, which were to take place on 
the following Monday at no great distance 
from Abbot's Hall, formed the staple topic of 
conversation, it needed but a few hours' £suni- 
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liarity with it as a theme to convince our little 
" impressionist " that nothing in the world 
was of so much importance as that Mr. 
Eversleigh's horse, Blue Moon, should win the 
principal race, and that she should be there 
to see. 

Early and late she discussed the forthcoming 
event with anyone who would discuss it with 
her, and before two days had elapsed knew 
or thought she knew, as much about the horse 
and its rider as though the former were her 
own property, and the latter — by the way, why 
did not the latter appear on the scene ? 

^' Such a nuisance Bam is ! " ejaculated Mr. 
Eversleigh, fuming over his share of the 
postbag. "Such a broken reed to depend 
upon ! Says he can't be down until Saturday 
night, and ' knows the horse,' and has no fears 
all will be right. Now, isn't that my nephew 
Ambrose all the world over?" appealing to 
an elderly companion. " Of course he knows 
the horse. Would I have asked him to ride 
Blue Moon if he didn't ? And it is just like his 
coolness to tell me it will be ^ all right.' To 
tell me, forsooth ! Me who have bred the horse, 
and have had him under my own eye from first 
to last ! As if I didn't know my own horse I 
But that's Bam to the life ! Just because of 
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his work — ^work ! what is it ? Adjutanting a 
pack of Volunteers ! Because these rascals 
can't adjutant themselves, but need him to 
keep them from falling to pieces — he must 
needs throw me and my poor old Blue Moon 
over." 

" He throws you over, does he ? Why not 
get someone else, then ? You are not bound 
to Captain Eversleigh." 

The other gave him a queer look. 

'^ I am not bound to anyone, but I am bound 
to win if I can," he replied, drily. " My 
nephew can ride ; and it is a man who can 
ride that is wanted at West Merton 
Steeplechases next Monday." 

" Oh ; " his friend understood. 

But Scilla was bitterly indignant. 

*^I do think it is too bad of him!" she 
exclaimed, impetuously. " He must know 
how anxious you are — we all are. He might 
have got away from his Volunteers — " with 
fine contempt. (The previous year Scilla 
had been staying on the Southern coast for 
the Easter manoeuvres, and the Volunteers 
had received a different accentuation then, we 
may be sure.) 

Mr. Eversleigh, however, was pleased. 
" Ay, to be sure he might, my dear. And 
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perhaps if he had known there was a pretty 
girl like you in the midst of us, he would 
have taken more trouble. But to own the 
honest truth. Bam is like the rest of the young 
fellows nowadays : a pretty face attracts him 
no more than an ugly one. Get away from 
the petticoats, is the cry. Don't you set your 
heart on Ambrose Eversleigh, Scilla, my dear, 
for he is air, fire, and waterproof — and an ugly 
little fellow into the bargain. But he can ride ; 
oh. Lord, he can ride," concluded the speaker 
with a chuckle. 

During the ensuing days Scilla could hear 
other comments of a like nature. She heard 
Blue Moon's jockey termed stiff, silent, 
reserved, unapproachable, cool as a cucumber, 
hard as nails, stubborn as Old Nick — one and 
all, it seemed, had/ some choice epithet which 
fitted; and although there might be an 
occasional faint disclaimer or amendment, 
there was one obvious universal sentiment, 
the new comer was not popular, but — he 
could ride. At length, and that not till late 
on Saturday night, a dogcart drove to the door. 
" There he is ! That is he ! That is 
Captain Eversleigh ! Did you think he would 
not come? Oh, he generally comes in the 
— long run." 
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Such and such-like exclamations rang 
through the drawing-room and ante-chamber, 
while host and hostess hurried to the door. 
Presently Mr. Eversleigh hurried back. 

"He won't come in," announced he, with 
importance; " says he'll dine in the library, 
and put off joining us till to-morrow morning. 
Anyway he's here ; " addressing the company 
generally ; " he's here, and looking as fit as a 
fiddle. So that's off my mind ; and I can tell 
you it's a good deal to be off — a perfect load 
Hey, Scilla, you may lay your money upon 
Blue Moon now, my dear, — his jock's come ; 
and what can be done. Bam will do when 
the time comes." 

" What can be done Bam will do ! " The 
words rang in Scilla's ears as her eyes rested 
for the first time on the square brow, quick 
searching eyes, and full determined mouth 
which constituted all Ambrose Eversleigh's 
claims to notice among his fellows. He had 
neither height nor beauty — but his slight 
well-knit frame scarcely seemed to miss the 
one, nor his sunburnt countenance the other. 

The only vacant place at the breakfast 
table was next her own ; and the new comer 
being the last to appear, must perforce take it. 
YeSy there was Mr. Eversleigh's voice saying 
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loudly and proudly, ** My nephew," and it 
was to herself Mr. Eversleigh was nodding as 
he spoke ; the nephew must be near at hand. 
She moved to look — and all but sent spinning 
the plate he was conveying to his place. 

Now if Scilla had been content to blush 
and apologise — and she did really blush 
naturally on provocation — she would have 
appeared the simple, charming girl she was ; 
but unluckily flattery and folly had done their 
work, and, accordingly — " I am so sorry if I 
have shaken your nerves," cried she, with 
ready pertness. " If Blue Moon loses the 
race to-morrow, pray don't lay the blame at 
my door for this." 

" Ha 1 ha ! ha 1 " cried two or three near. 
"Scilla will never forgive you if you don't 
ride Blue Moon to win. Bam, my boy," 
supplemented Blue Moon's owner. "Will 
you, Scilla ? Hey, Scilla ? " encouragement 
in his voice, as though cheering on a lagging 
hound. 

" I should think not, indeed." Again the 
saucy voice rose to the whip. " I have set my 
heart on it. Pray be careful what you eat 
and drink. Captain Eversleigh. Do remember 
you must avoid too much tea, and coffee, 

d— " 
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*' Ha ! ha ! ha ! " from one and all within 
hearing. " You tell him all about it, Scilla," 
old Mr. Eversleigh again supplemented the 
chorus. "Scilla knows/' with a wink round 
the table. " Now then, Scilla, what has old 
Giles been telling you about Captain 
Eversleigh ? Eh ? What you told me yes- 
terday, you know," jogging her memory. 
"About keeping his wind, you know. Oh, 
well; if you are too delicate to say it out 
before company. Til tell — Eh ? What ? — 
mustn't I ? Ha ! ha ! ha ! " 

All this time Captain Eversleigh had not 
opened his lips. He helped himself to what 
he wanted, and appeared to heed the give and 
take rejoinders going on around him no more 
than if they were rain-drops scarce worth 
brushing off. 

" You must really not eat too much." 

Scilla felt that if only left alone she would 
be capable of making her own way now, and 
the result was the above, delivered jocularly. 

Not eat too much! Captain Eversleigh, 
with his mouth full, literally stared at the 
speaker. She was a pretty girl, and he would 
have had no objection to speak to a pretty 
girl — but he was really at a loss. He did not 
understand this kind of thing. 
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" Remember the weighing scales at West 
Merton," Scilla tried again. 

" I — I beg your pardon." He could 
scarcely believe his ears. This baby-faced 
creature and the weighing scales at West 
Merton ! 

" I might have guessed the sort of girl 
they'd have here," he muttered beneath his 
breath. 

There were plenty of others, however, 
ready and willing to fill the silence which 
followed. A lively middle-aged bachelor on 
Scilla's other side had addressed her almost 
before the last word was out of her mouth. 
He and she had been great friends during the 
preceding days; and as he had come down 
prepared to be "friends" with somebody 
during his brief holiday, and as there was only 
this one girl of the party able and willing to 
meet the case, he was by no means ready to 
give her up without a struggle. 

It had rather annoyed Mr. Sotherst to find 
that Miss Davenant took such an interest in 
the arrival of Blue Moon's jockey ; indeed, he 
thought the fuss made about Ambrose 
Eversleigh altogether superfluous ; but, 
perceiving in the young man a different 
personage from that he had been led to 
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anticipatCi his good humour revived. He 
dashed, as we have said, into the conversation, 
and did not let go his hold of it during th'b 
remainder of the meal. 

It cannot be said that Scilla shone on 
this occasion. Mortified by the unresponsive 
demeanour of her neighbour on the one hand, 
she was led on to be more foolish, forward, and 
encouraging than ever towards the other who 
had, as it were, stepped into the breach. She 
had opened fire on Captain Eversleigh with 
absolute confidence in her ammunition, for 
indeed it had never dawned upon her that 
there was the slightest likelihood of resistance 
on his part. Hitherto, everyone had liked to 
be talked to by her ; and, being naturally of a 
lively turn, she had heard her sayings and 
doings applauded, and passed on from one to 
another as "clever" and "so amusing," till 
her poor little head was completely turned by 
flattery and compliment, and the real Scilla 
was as entirely disguised beneath this mask of 
an audacious, chattering, flirting girl, as her 
bodily presence would have been beneath a 
hood and domino. 

And it may here be explained that the 
party assembled at Abbot's Hall on this 
particular occasion was, if not precisely the 
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last into which a careful mother would have 
thrown a daughter entirely left to her own 
resources, at least one utterly unsuited to an 
inflammable damsel of eighteen, easily in- 
fluenced, and peculiarly susceptible to her 
immediate atmosphere. 

In a more sober-going house no one would 
ever have thought of making a fool or a play- 
thing of Priscilla Davenant, in whose un- 
developed nature there lurked quite sufficient 
sense and good feeling to have prevented any 
idea of the kind; but unhappily, a contrary 
impression had been produced at the very 
outset of her visit to Mr. and Mrs. Eversleigh. 
She had arrived in the highest of spirits and 
they had been charmed with her spirits, 
charmed and amused with everything she 
said and did. There was no one to whisper a 
gentle warning in her ear, no one to look a 
quiet check across the table when vivacity 
degenerated into freedom, and pertness passed 
for wit. 

On the contrary she basked in the light of 
universal indulgence, and her hosts, in par- 
ticular, were eager to show off" the pretty pet 
whom they had so opportunely secured. 
Having no children of their own, Scilla, they 
vowed, must be their child for the occasion. 
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Mr. Eversleigh, who was fond of young people, 
addressed to her the principal part of his 
conversation, because it was so very easy to 
make the kind of conversation supposed to 
suit his young guest's age and requirements — 
conversation made up of teasing and chaff, 
and boisterous laughter. It was a standing 
joke to pretend that Scilla was still a school- 
girl; to rally her about her height, and the 
length of her frocks ; and to treat her assevera- 
tions with mirth and ridicule, while at the 
same time- she was given the best of every- 
thing, and petted and pampered all day long. 

And shjB really had no time to think. She 
was always in a hurry to dress, in a hurry to 
get down to play billiards, in a hurry to set off 
for a ride or drive, in a hurry to scramble on 
her evening frock for dinner. At night she 
was tired out, and had perhaps as little 
strength left as inclination, to reflect upon 
the events of the day. 

Perhaps the result of this was never more 
manifest than at the Sunday morning breakfast- 
table, when, if she had been at home, Scilla — 
a very different Scilla— would scarcely have 
been seen for the flock of little brothers and 
sisters surrounding her, depending upon her 
for their Sunday treats, pouring into her ears 
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their hopes and desires, and hanging on her 
lips as on the oracle which had the power to 
grant or refuse the various small matters of 
life-and-death-importance in their little minds. 
What would they have thought of their Scilla, 
their own dear, darling Scilla (who was to 
them a far greater personage, it must be 
confessed, than even their own mother her- 
self), had they now beheld her, metamorphosed 
into the butterfly of Abbot's Hall ? 

Scilla herself felt vaguely uneasy because it 
was Sunday. But then no one else seemed 
to remember anything about Sunday—Except 
that Mr. Sotherst would insist upon it that he 
meant to take her to church, implying that 
the expedition was a hardship, and something 
altogether out of the way, and not likely to be 
entered upon by anyone else. 

" Good little girls — go to Sunday School 
first," quoth the barrister, jocosely, **with 
their prayer-books and hymn-books all nicely 
packed away in satchels, and their neat little 
bonnets tied under the chin. I hope you 
have a Sunday bonnet. Miss Priscilla ? That 
hat and feathers in which you bewitched us 
all yesterday would be altogether too much 
for any poor parson's nerves in this remote 
spot. No, you haven't ? Bless my soul, the 
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poor parson will have to run the risk, then. 
But anyhow I shall not desert you, young 
lady; I'll see you through. What time shall 
we start? It will be quite idyllic to walk 
across the fields to church when the bells are 
ringing. So if there is no Sunday School to 
be got through first — Eh ? Shall we meet at 
the front door in a quarter of an hour ? " 

"What is that? What is he saying?" 
Mrs. Eversleigh from behind her tea-tray 
caught the last words. " Scilla wanting to go 
to church ^ But, my dear Scilla, it is a 
dreadfully hot walk over the fields — no shade 
anywhere — ^and a long hill at the end. And 
Tm afraid I can't offer you a carriage, because 
we are saving up the horses for to-morrow. 
We do generally have something out ; but you 
see both men and horses will have such a long 
day—" 

"Cruelty to both man and beast to work 
them both days." Mr. Sotherst blandly 
bowed to the lady. " Mrs. Eversleigh is the 
last person in the world to be guilty of such 
barbarism. I am offering myself as Miss 
Scilla's escort." 

"You really want to go, Scilla? Quite 
right ; if you are equal to it ; but don't go 
because you feel obliged, my dear. No one 
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is obliged to do anything in this house. And 
church is so very fatiguing, I always think. 
And country services are so unattractive. 
Besides, think of a walk of a mile and a half 
in the heat of the day." 

" To say nothing of sunburn and freckles." 
The jocular Sotherst pulled a face. 

" I really cannot think it is necessary. Mr. 
Goodriche would not expect it," proceeded 
the hostess, looking round. " He knows we 
do — some of us — ^generally go when the 
weather permits." 

" That's to say she goes — when she has 
nothing else to do — and when we have some- 
body with us who wants to be taken," sotto 
voce from the lady's husband. " I don't 
pretend to favour Mr. Goodriche with my 
company. Can't stand psalm-singing. No 
offence to you, Scilla, my dear ; it's all right 
for you to like it ; but it makes me feel like a 
toad under a harrow, when those little squall- 
ing brats (who I know are trespassing and 
bird-nesting all the week) set up their little 
screech-pipes all out of tune, and with an 
accent — but Scilla vows she likes the Somer- 
setshire accent. There's no accounting for 
tastes. All I can say is, anyone who's going 
ill have to look sharp. It is nearly eleven 
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now. You will be in time for the sermon, 
Scilla," nodding at her; "but Tm hanged if 
you'll catch up with any 'Dearly beloved' 
before that." 

" Oh, Miss Scilla will be quite content with 
the sermon," protested Scilla's mouthpiece 
with a grin ; " she only wants to show up at 
the church door — to do the civil — to ease her 
conscience, and enable her to meet the 
parson without a blush to-morrow. We'll 
tell him we lost our way. Miss Scilla — and by 
Jove ! it would not be a bad notion to lose it 
altogether. But still, if you are bent on 
maintaining your respectability, you have only 
to say so, and here I am ; you shan't be able 
to reproach me for going back from my 
word." 

All this time Scilla had been quite silent — 
a most unusual thing for her. The truth was 
a struggle was going on within her bosom, and 
the bantering voices on either side of her 
were confusedly mingling with the whisperings 
of another, which soft as it was, refused to be 
stifled. 

In all her previous experiences she had 
never met with anything quite like this : even 
when the day had not been especially 
reverenced, it had been suffered to pass 
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quietlyi and its -holy hours had not been 
mocked at. But here was even gentle Mrs. 
Eversleigh protesting that church was 
" fatiguing," and country services " unattrac- 
tive," and as they rose from the table another 
lady observed that to her mind the only thing 
Sunday was good for was because one could 
get professional people to come to one's 
parties, it being their only day for amusement 
— ^while yet another remarked that she 
utilised the Day of Rest strictly according to 
the Sabbatic law, for she made a point of 
sleeping through it as much as she could, and 
felt refreshed for the week by such an in- 
valuable specific. 

" Well, are you coming or not ? " demanded 
Mr. Sotherst, turning to Scilla. 

" Really it is too late now," Scilla rallied 
her spirits, and retorted saucily. "While 
you have been talking about it, the time has 
passed. I hear the stable clock striking 
eleven;" and she prepared to follow the 
other ladies from the room. 

" Suppose we go in the evening instead ? " 
suggested the barrister, with a happy thought. 
" Ton my soul, it would be much better to do 
that. It would be quite jolly then ; and it 
fould be all right, you know. One time is as 
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good as another. Shall we make it this 
evening for our expedition ? " 

To be sure, Scilla was immensely relieved. 
She did not, truth to tell, feel any very over- 
mastering inclination either for the walk or 
for Mr. Sotherst's sole companionship — and 
since he was kind enough to propose taking 
her in the evening — and perhaps some others 
might be induced to go in the evening — she 
was not only acquiescent but grateful. In 
her heart she thought, " We may make up 
quite a party in the evening. I may get 
Captain Eversleigh to go — ^who knows ? " 

In the meantime she was delighted to 
accompany the men round the stables, and 
pat the horses, and hear the last report of 
Blue Moon. When that was ended, one or 
two extended the stroll to a point whence 
there was a famous view; and when they 
came in from the stroll, they idled about till 
luncheon was ready. 

A great deal was made of luncheon, and 
Scilla, for one, was sorry when it was over. 
A couple of chairs remained vacant, and one 
of them was next hers. She would try if she 
could not fare better with Ambrose Eversleigh 
on this occasion than on the previous one, 
having thought out various small pleasantries 
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wherewith to accost him ; but the meal passed, 
and the late comer did not appear. 

'' Bam is not a luncheon man." 

Some inquiry had been made of the host, 
and this was the rejoinder. '' He and Colonel 
Pratt are oflF for a twenty mile walk. You 
won't see them till dinner-time." 

Nor was anyone seen much of till dinner- 
time. One by one the ladies oozed away from 
the drawing-room and boudoir (as Scilla 
shrewdly guessed to drowse within their 
separate sanctums), and she was left to pursue 
her own resources, since she could not invade 
the billiard-room, whence issued the continuous 
click of balls, and now and again the rattling 
of cues upon the floor in token of vigorous 
applause. 

By six o'clock she was quite ready for Mr. 
Sotherst and church. 

"We shall get it in comfortably before 
dinner," quoth that gentleman, consulting his 
watch ; " half-past six to half-past seven. 
We must sit near the door, and slip out if the 
parson exceeds his ten minutes. No parson 
has the right to exceed, and eight o'clock is 
everybody's dinner hour. But I doubt not 
this Mr. Goodriche is a gentleman, and will be 
careful. Do you know the way, Miss Scilla ? " 
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Scilla did not, and he undertook to show 
her. 

A little after eight the two made their re- 
appearance, and were ushered into the dining^ 
room, " Didn't wait for you, you see," cried 
the host good-humouredly. " Didn't know 
when you might be back, and Pratt and Bam 
were hungry. They tramped in half-an-hour 
ago, and have had a glorious walk. Everyone 
to his taste, as I said before ; and if yours is 
church, Scilla — " 

" But — but" — Scilla reddened, then laughed, 
and finally adopted her latest manner. " But 
dear Mr. Eversleigh," she cried affectedly, 
" we have a confession to make, Mr. Sotherst 
and I. We have not been to church." 

" Not been to church ! God bless my soul ! 
And you come in after everyone is at dinner, 
and the soup gone round, and you haven't 
been to church after all ? " 

** We missed our way, my dear sir," quoth 
Sotherst blandly. 

"We could not find the church," avowed 
Scilla in a breath. 

And then the latter rattled on. " Mr. 
Sotherst said he knew the way — and he didn't. 
And he said we should be in plenty of time — 
and we weren't. And he pretended that I 
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didn't want to go — and I did. And he vowed 
and declared — he said he would take his oath 
we should get back before you had gone in 
to dinner— and here we are ! Oh, he has 
behaved shamefully," cried she, gaily dropping 
into a seat, ** I never knew such a man — 
such a tease. Mr. Eversleigh, you will protect 
me from him, won't you ? I will never believe 
in him again as long as I live,'' and she 
continued in the same vein, which met with 
its full measure of response, throughout the 
meal. 

" He is a sad deceiver I am afraid, indeed," 
quoth Mr. Eversleigh gravely, in conclusion. 
** Quite right not to put any more faith in 
him, my dear ; stick to me. I could have told 
you he never meant church-going, not he ; it 
was only for the pleasure of your sweet 
company, eh, Sotherst ? " and the speaker 
winked knowingly. 

Scilla was just about to make some non- 
sensical reply when everyone rose, and she 
turned to meet a look of which she could 
never afterwards think without sharp pain. 
For this look on Captain Eversleigh's face 
was the first glimpse the poor child had of 
herself in the mirror of truth. 

The next morning rose clear and bright, 
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with dew upon the grass and rooks cawing 
among the tree-tops. The sun blazed into 
Scilla's bedroom as the housemaid drew up 
the blind, cheerfully assuring the young lady 
that it was a beautiful day ; and when Scilla 
had begged her to throw the window open 
also, and had felt the perfumed air blow in 
upon her hot cheek, and remembered that 
this was the day of days, and that she was to 
sit upon the box-seat by Mr. Eversleigh's side 
on the long drive to the racecourse, fifteen 
miles distant, and afterwards spend a merry 
day in the midst of a scene as unusual as it 
was exciting and delightful, she bounded out 
of bed, every disagreeable forgotten, and 
made her toilette with rapid fingers and 
dancing eyes. 

What was this Ambrose Eversleigh to her ? 
A plain little man with an ungracious manner. 
He was not even young — not what girls of 
eighteen call young — he ought to have been 
very well pleased to be talked to by the only 
young lady of the party. She had spoken to 
him for Blue Moon's sake, and if he supposed 
it was his winning she cared about, he should 
soon be undeceived. 

Then her eyes fell on the dressing-table, 
and on a couple of glittering sovereigns which 
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lay there. Mr. Eversleigh — dear, kind Mr. 
Eversleigh — had lost these to Scilla over a 
wager the night before. Of course Mr. 
Eversleigh meant to lose them — the whole 
transaction had been too thinly veiled for the 
veriest babe not to comprehend its purport ; 
the good-natured old gentleman had designed 
to supply her with pocket-money, probably 
aware that unless he did so his favourite 
would receive no backing from a certain 
important member of his party, owing to 
circumstances over which Scilla had no 
control. 

"But I really don't need to use them 
both," reflected she, regarding the shining 
coins with equally shining eyes, as she 
proceeded to knot and twist her pretty brown 
hair before the looking-glass. "They are 
quite my own, and I never had so much 
money of my own before. Mother can only 
just manage the journeys, and I never have 
anything beyond a few pence over, what with 
the maids and the porters, and everything. 
How delightful it will be to take back a whole 
sovereign at any rate, and give presents all 
round ! Who knows but it may be three or 
four sovereigns? Only suppose Blue Moon 
uld lose! How dreadful — how very 
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dreadful that would be! It would be 
dreadful in any case, but if I should lose 
these two beautiful sovereigns! So that 
though I must take them both, in case it 
should come out that I had left one at home, 
and Mr. Eversleigh should laugh at me for 
being mean, — and he does laugh so very loud, 
and would be sure to tell everybody why — I 
will take care just to risk one." A pause, 
sticking in hairpins vigorously. 

Then Scilla's eyes fell upon a cheap little 
brooch upon her pincushion, and a tender 
expression stole over her brow. " Poor little 
Dolly ! " she murmured ; " it was her only 
treasure, and she would lend it me. She and 
Amy are always so generous, — and they are 
having no nice holiday at all this year. I did 
hope Aunt Mary would have taken them to 
the sea, and poor little things, they could not 
help expecting it till the last moment — and 
how good they were — trying not to mind, and 
saying that, at any rate, my people have not 
failed." 

A pause. Then — 

" Dolly shall have five shillings at least out 
of this sovereign, and she shall choose her own 
present. Whatever happens, Dolly shall have 
her five shillings. Oh, supposing I should 
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lose — ^but I won't think of that. Supposing 
this tiresome, stupid Captain Eversleigh does 
not win the race. But I won't think of that 
either. Here they go into my purse, and here 
goes my return ticket and the rest of mother's 
money into this little side drawer. So now I 
am all ready, and there is the gong — and down 
I go." 

Down she went, but someone else was down 
before her ; someone had nearly finished his 
breakfast as she entered the room; and in 
some confusion she realised that this early 
riser was none other than the rider of Blue 
Moon. With anyone else she would have 
been at home, and the eager exclamations of 
her tongue would have had free vent ; but 
Captain Eversleigh looked coldly round, and 
the look reminded her of another of its kind. 
Not a syllable beyond the " Good morning " 
dictated by necessity could her lips frame. 
Happily the room opened into a verandah, 
and the window was open ; she stepped 
through, and was out of sight in a moment. 

"Ambrose is off; " observed Mr. Eversleigh, 
coming outside presently. " I've just packed 
him off in the dogcart. He knows the people 
close by the course, and says he would like to 
spend an hour or two with them first. He says 
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he likes to rest a bit and loaf about before 
riding ; but I believe, with a knowing wink, 
** that he has got a * friend * at that house. 
What do you think, Scilla, eh ? You know all 
about that sort of thing, don't you ? Or you 
will soon. Little girls like you, just out of 
pinafores, aren't supposed to know anything 
about love and lovers ; but, take my word for 
it, that's the meaning of this early start. 
Bam likes well enough to ride Blue Moon, 
and there's not a gentleman jock on the course 
who'll bring her in first, if he won't ; but he 
will give us no more of his company than he 
can help. He has gone where he'll find metal 
more attractive in his eyes — strange and 
shocking as that may be, my little Scilla. So 
you'll have to put up with us old codgers ; 
and keep your eye open for my nephew's 
guiding star, wherever she may appear. 
You'll find her out — trust you for that." And 
talking all the time, the jolly old gentleman 
trotted back to the house, trotting his young 
auditor with him. 

" And why should I be supposed to take 
an interest in Captain Eversleigh's * guiding 
star ? "* muttered she, beneath her breath. 

" Well, now, you must everyone of you be 
ready for eleven o'clock," cried the host, 
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breakfast over ; " eleven o'clock sharp and no 
waiting for anybody. We have got what we 
couldn't have expected — a day as warm and 
still as June ; so we shan't need to be clogged 
up by wraps and rugs. Take your parasols, 
ladies, and that's all you'll require. We ought 
to be on the course by half-past twelve — not 
a minute later. We shall lunch at half-past 
one — at least I expect so, —for, of course, it 
must depend on the races being punctual ; but 
we must be oflF by eleven, anyway — and I must 
go and see to things now " — and his busy back 
was turned on all. 

By this time Scilla's spirits were again at 
full pitch. How glorious was the start ! The 
hurry and the scurry, and clamour, and 
urgency, and flying backwards and forwards 
for one thing and another ; the standing about 
in the sunshine, waiting for the coach to come 
round; then the mounting to her own seat 
(and she had undergone divers qualms about 
that seat, having overheard, here and there, 
a remark indicating that everyone was not so 
well content with Mr. Eversleigh's disposal of 
his coach load as she had cause to be) ; finally 
the slow turning away from the door, and 
leaving behind the little group assembled to 
facilitate the departure, and the trot, trot, trot. 
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beneath the arching avenue, until the lodge 
gates were passed, and the beautiful country 
beyond was entered upon ! 

The morning air was cool and exhilarating, 
and thus early in the year, there was but 
little dust even when the lanes terminated in 
a broad high-road. They passed sundry 
hamlets, where the people turned out and 
cheered ; then breasted a long, sloping hill- 
side ; finally traversed a winding valley by 
the side of a stream, clear as a diamond in 
the sunlight, — and at length in the midst of 
the open country, and to Scilla's view, far from 
the haunts of men, there rose before her 
delighted eyes a large wooden erection 
surrounded by several smaller ones, all bright 
with flags, and obviously the point to which 
streams of people were wending their way 
from various quarters. 

" That's the grand-stand,'' said Mr. 
Eversleigh, pointing with his whip : " and that 
below — that enclosure — is the paddock ; that's 
where Blue Moon is now, and Bam with him 
— if his heart is in his work — if he's not fooling 
away his time with the girl you know of," 
nodding in the direction of a mansion close by. 
" Now then, steady, steady," to his team. 
" Now then, we must go in, in style," giving 
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himself up to the business of driving ; and 
Sciiia had the wit to hold her tongue, and 
neither inquire nor comment until the coach 
had been brought to a standstill in the field 
close by the winning post. 

"And now we'll go and see Blue Moon," 
cried her host, throwing the reins to his 
grooms, and scrambling off the box directly 
the ladder was empty. " Now, Scilla, come 
along with me. Lady Bellington, Mrs. 
Hammersleigh, you'll excuse me for a few 
moments; this little girl wants to see the 
paddock, and I promised her she should see 
everything to-day. Never been at a 
steeplechase before ! Lord, to think of it ! 
Sotherst, Jenkinson, you'll look after the 
other ladies for a few moments, won't you ? 
Shan't be gone any time," hurrying across 
the course, and through the ring of book- 
makers and their assistants into the paddock, 
closely followed by Scilla. 

Scilla now burst into a hailstorm of 
questions. What was this ? What was that ? 
Whose horse was the bright bay ? And 
whose the chestnut with the star on his fore- 
head ? Above all, where was Blue Moon ? 
^ " Eh ? What ? What d'ye say ? Nonsense. 
1 tell you it's nonsense." Mr. Eversleigh, with 
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a sudden redness in the face, was replying to 
the low, respectful tones of one of his own 
stable-men. ** The betting against Blue 
Moon ? I tell you it can't be. You are 
mistaken — that's what you are ! I'll go and 
look for myself. Scilla, come into the ring — 
follow me." And turning sharply away, he 
was out of sight in a moment. Scilla had 
never heard him ; she was left behind. 

She was not, however, entirely deserted ; 
within a few yards stood Mr. George Sotherst, 
in his careful country dress, all traces of the 
London barrister obliterated ; and when Mr. 
Sotherst gave way it was to Captain Lovett, 
the elderly, blear-eyed, half-pay captain, of 
whom Scilla was never very sure what he 
would say after dinner, but to whom she was 
ready enough to attach herself at the West 
Merton steeplechases ; and when Captain 
Lovett in his turn found other acquaintances, 
she eagerly picked up Colonel Pratt, and 
accommodated her pace to his limping gait, 
rather than stay quietly on the coach with the 
other ladies. There was no part of the ground 
in which her little beaming face was not seen, 
nor her ceaseless prattle heard within the next 
hour. Captain Eversleigh alone refused to be 
pressed into her service. In his jockey's dress, 
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with its brilliant colourings, his plain dark face 
looked almost handsome, and she would have 
been well content to have paraded up and 
down the blue and yellow colours she was 
backing so eagerly; but not even an open 
invitation succeeded in his case. 

It was not that he was entirely engaged 
with his horse either ; he had plenty of friends, 
and appeared to have time for all, in especial 
for a quiet-looking young lady who came on 
to the ground rather late, and from a different 
quarter to that approached by the Eversleighs. 

" Didn't I tell you so ? ** whispered Mr. 
Eversleigh, with a nudge and a chuckle. 
"Didn't I say there was an attraction at 
Ogden Court? Those are the Ogdens," 
eyeing the group in the midst of which stood 
his nephew ; " and that's either a daughter or 
a niece Bam is talking to. See, he's going oflF 
with them — ^he's escorting them to the stand. 
We don't know the Ogdens. Rather stuck- 
up people who don't visit much, and we're a 
long way off; but Bam seems to have scraped 
up an acquaintanceship somehow," still 
regarding the party with obvious satisfaction. 
" Humph ! I should have no objection," he 
muttered to himself as he turned away. 

" Nor I neither, I'm sure," Scilla tossed her 
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head, and added her internal comment. But 
she felt a twinge all the same. 

Luncheon was over, and the great event of 
the day was to take place. For this all the 
Eversleigh party had collected from far and 
wide, and its youngest member on the top- 
most height of the coach was its most 
prominent feature, as she chattered and 
laughed and turned herself hither and thither, 
and scanned the course through her opera 
glasses from start to finish. Of course her 
interest in Blue Moon's success was unabated. 
It was only a little vexatious that someone 
else must be supposed to share that interest. 

" I have found out who she is," whispered 
Mr. Eversleigh's voice in her ear. "Sir 
Robert's niece, and a great heiress; and an 
uncommonly nice, pretty girl too — pretty that 
is for an heiress. Miss Blanche Ogden, that's 
her name. "She's come to see my nephew 
ride, and if he rides to win — eh, Scilla?" 
laughing significantly into her face. 

Scilla laughed back, as in duty bound, but 
she bit her lip as she looked across the course. 
Why did not Miss Blanche Ogden stand 
up on the bench, and look about her, and 
show herself interested, and excited, and 
agitated, as, she Scilla, was doing ? It was sheer 
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affectation to sit erect and graceful on her seat 
at such a moment. Scilla waved her handker- 
chief vociferously, and the whole Eversleigh 
coach cheered as Blue Moon walked past to 
his place — ^yet the jockey turned his head the 
other way. 

And now they are off! The deafening riot 
of the bookmakers has ceased for a moment, 
succeeded only by a murmur of low universal 
comment and inquiry from the crowd, rising 
here and there into a note of ejaculation, 
admiration, or regret, as each point of the 
race is passed. 

" I don't understand why Blue Moon allows 
those others to get in front," observed Mr. 
Eversleigh, with a slight frown, as the horses 
passed after their first round. "Bam must 
be holding him in. Of course he knows his 
business, but I should have said he's carrying 
it too far. Good heavens ! he's falling still 
further into the rear! What on earth — 
Sotherst, lend me your glasses, they're stronger 
than mine. Ha ! there's number two down ! 
That's lucky; that'll give the rest a chance. 
Yes, yes; there's Blue Moon creeping up! 
No, by Jove ; it's the chestnut — Hallo ! which 
is that one dropped at the water-jump? It 
can't be my horse," loudly. "No, no," 
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quieting down again. "No, poor old Blue 
Moon is well in the running, at any rate. But 
Tm afraid — I'm afraid — Dash it all! There 
are three ahead of him ! And now there's 
that great lumbering brute of Huskison's 
coming up fast," glaring through his glasses. 
"Good Lord! Bam has begun to flog. It's 
all up with him — all up with him ! " And the 
next moment, with a fierce oath, the old man 
swung himself round and — Scilla never knew 
what happened next. 

She had been standing on tiptoe, straining 
eye and ear, joining her voice to every note of 
acclamation or anxiety, entirely forgetful of 
the dangerous foothold on which she stood. 
The sudden movement made by Blue Moon's 
owner in his despair might have cost the poor 
girl her life ; as it was, she was dashed to the 
ground, and lay there senseless. 

" Got a fall, did she ? " said Captain Ever- 
sleigh in the paddock. "Served her right, 
too ! A more detestable specimen of the girl 
of the period I have never had the luck to 
meet ! " 

• . • • 

Three weeks have passed away. For three 
weeks Scilla Davenant has been lying with 
her pale, gentle face on the pillow of the old- 
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fashioned bedroom she had grown to know so 
well, whose very pictures on the wall have 
become friends, and through whose pointed 
casement the spring sunlight blazes in every 
afternoon. 

It is May Day, and the window is open. 
Scilla is on the sofa now, and she has been 
promised she is to go downstairs in the after- 
noon. It is to be quite an event in the 
household. Whose household? Sir Robert 
Ogden's. 

The young lady who met with the accident 
at the West Merton Steeplechases was carried 
straight to Ogden Court from the racecourse 
when it was discovered that she had sustained 
severer injuries than were at first supposed, 
and could not be taken even as far as Abbott's 
Hall, but would have to be thrown on the 
hospitality of strangers for an indefinite 
period. 

Everyone now has a good word for Scilla. 
How bravely she has borne the pain of her 
broken limb, the weariness of her convalescence, 
the tedious monotony of her sick room exist- 
ence ! How patient, how thoughtful she has 
become! How full of gratitude for every 
little service I And as for her being " a girl 
of the period," Blanche Ogden, with a burst 
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of indignation, scouts the idea on behalf of 
her friend. 

Scilla has told her all about it. Scilla, 
who has lain awake through long nights of 
pain and restlessness, and who has learned to 
see the image of her former self — at least the 
self which took its colour from every immediate 
influence — through blinding tears, and with 
passionate self-disgust. What talks the 
two have had! What confidences! What 
confessions of the past, and resolutions for 
the future, have been sealed with kisses and 
baptised with tears ! 

Scilla does not mind telling Blanche all 
about the poor home — her own shabby, 
kindly, loving home, with its shifts and 
strains, and endless endeavours to keep the 
wolf at bay. She dwells on all that pertains 
to her own real life, and her own real self; 
and who would ever recognise a trace of the 
foolish, perverted, distorted Scilla of Abbot's 
Hall in the frank, modest, sweet-tempered 
patient of Ogden Court ? 

Scilla can now even think without regret of 
those glittering sovereigns, sacrificed like so 
much besides, on the day she loathes to look 
back upon. They were Mr. Eversleigh's 
sovereigns, and she desires to forget the very 

K 
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name of Eversleigh. Blanche gently points 
out that all Eversleighs are not cast in the 
same mould. Scilla turns uneasily round on 
her pillows at this. After another fashioq, it 
hurts her still more to think of Ambrose 
Eversleigh than of his uncle. 

Captain Eversleigh has been more than 
once at Ogden Court since the steeplechases, 
and Blanche thinks — believes — ^is not quite 
sure, but has heard Sir Robert say something 
about his coming over the same afternoon. 
Scilla wishes she could think of an excuse for 
remaining upstairs another day when the last 
piece of information has been extracted. 

But none offers. She has to show herself, 
her poor, little, mortified, shaken self, before 
this man's cold, disapproving eyes; to know 
that he is thinking of her as when last seen 
bawling at the pitch of her voice from the top 
of his uncle's coach ; or if, by good hap, he 
failed to see her or anyone then, at any rate 
strutting about the racecourse inflated and 
self-conscious, a very epitome of folly and 
vanity. 

Never, never again as long as she lived 
would she thus be led away — ^but what do 
such resolutions avail against the humiliation 
of the present moment ? She is really grateful 
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to Captain Eversleigh for not looking 
unkindly at her— for scarcely looking at her 
at all. His ''Hope you are better I" once 
delivered, he betakes himself to another part 
of the room, and discusses fishing with Sir 
Robert. 

Blanche, however, is not going to have her 
friend thus curtly disposed of. " Will 
Captain Eversleigh kindly place the little 
table by Scilla's couch, and hand the invalid 
her tea ? 'V 

Captain Eversleigh does as he is told, and 
for the first time obtains a full view of an 
infinitely sweet, pale face, with large eyes, 
and an expression so difierent from that he 
had last beheld the same features wear, that 
his heart smites him, and he renders the next 
service required with alacrity. 

To be sure, he had been told that he had 
misjudged Scilla, but he had never believed 
in the injustice till now. Now, when he hears 
the gentle tones of her voice, and glances 
wonderingly at the faint colour which comes 
and goes on her cheek, and more than all 
when he meets the shy embarrassment of her 
eyes, on a sudden he throws down his arms, 
confesses himself to have been in the wrong, 
and is instantly and absolutely convinced that 
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Blanche Ogden is in the right. It just shows 
what a wonderful nature and what a wonderful 
insight Blanche has I Dear Blanche I 

Welly she need not fear any further rupture 
between him and her friend. He resolves to 
acquit himself of a message from Abbot's 
Hall, but to append his own rider. 

''They want you back, Miss Davenant; 
but take my advice, and don't go. It's a 
great deal nicer here, and " 

'' And she is not to think of going," Blanche 
chimes in. " We can't let her go." 

Eversleigh looks from one to the other ; he 
sees that Scilla's lips are trembling and a 
flush has mounted to her brow, but she tries 
to speak steadily. 

"They are very kind. You will thank 
them, won't you ? But directly I am able, I 
am going — ^home." 

No one makes any remark. They all 
understand. Only Ambrose Eversleighi as he 
strides away through the lanes, between the 
green hedge-rows, hears again and again the 
echo of that one little word "home," and 
every lingering doubt of Scilla is by it dis- 
pelled. 

The next day found him again at Ogden 
Court, wheeling the invalid's garden chair up 
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and down the sheltered walks, and helping 
Blanche to gather the spring blossoms for 
Scilla's nosegay. On returning to the house 
he gently lifted her in his arms, and carried 
her to her room. 

•**You have conquered him, whatever you 
may say/' Blanche smiled and nodded 
merrily. "Don't tell me anymore tales of 
aversion and antipathy. You should only 
have heard Captain Eversleigh to-day, when 
you were lying back on your pillows smelling 
those white narcissus blossoms in the shade ; 
he was looking at you so long and earnestly 
that I asked him what he was thinking about 
and he started, and muttered something about 
*A perfect picture — and an Ideal of purity,' 
and — I assure you, Scilla, no one had ever 
asked him to carry you upstairs. I merely 
mentioned that you were desperately afraid 
old Ridgeway's legs would give way under 
you, and that was all." 

That was all? No, it was not quite all. 
There had been a whisper, a request, of which 
the present speaker knew nothing, but which 
bad made Scilla's heart beat fast. " You 
will let me be your bearer as long as you 
need one ? " Eversleigh had murmured as he 
laid her down. " I owe you some reparation, 
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yoti know." And every vein had tinned 
beneath the doable meaning of his smile. 

Downstairs he had insisted openly on his 
right to make amends for losing the race, 
since it had cost his ancle's gaest so dear. 
{** Old Blae Moon never had a chancei bat 
then my ancle did not know that ; so of coarse 
he was wild/' he had added aside) ; bat alone 
with Scilla, the word ** reparation " called ap 
another memory ; nay, she darst not think of 
all that might be meant, coald not look and 
smile at Blanche back. 

What is she doing? What is she on the 
brink of? Has she not enoagh caase for 
self-blame that she must needs be caaght 
anew, albeit in different fashion? First she 
had disgasted this man by her levity, now she 
has attracted him by her beaaty — ^which is 
worst ? In another week, in another day, that 
facile, responsive temperament of hers will 
have led her into fresh danger, perchance into 
the committal of irreparable wrong. 

She sees in all — the sharp swing roand of 
the pendulum in her favour — the natural 
anxiety of a just man to atone for past 
injustice — ^the susceptibility of a plain man to 
womanly beauty — ^the surprise, the novelty, 
the bewildennent of the whole metamorphosis. 
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She does not blame Eversleigh. Probably he 
hhnself is not yet aware of any swerving from 
his allegiance; he is merely paying a debt 
of kindness to Blanche Ogden's friend, at 
Blanche's own request ; he has almost avowed 
himself Blanche's lover, and is looked upon 
in that light by everyone, but Scilla had a 
secret sense of strange power within, which if 
exerted could— could— what could it not 
do ? . • Two small transparent hands are 
clasped together before the face of a praying 
girl, and their backs are wet with tears. 
• • • • • 

'' Yes, we have got Scilla back again, and, 
poor child, she seemed glad enough to come/' 
quoth Mrs. Davenant, a week afterwards, 
^^ Not but what she has been staying at great 
houses, and had the best of everything ; but 
then, you see, she broke her leg, and whether 
it is that which has given her a * turn ' or not, 
I can't tell,— -but she vows she is going to 
stop at home more in future, and not be so 
keen on invitations ; and what is more she has 
been lecturing,' me — ^though it's too bad to 
say lecturing for I never knew Scilla so meek 
and dutiful — ^but all the same, she has been 
begging me not to let the other girls go about 
alone as she has done, and talking so 
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seriously about it, that I do assure you I have 
felt quite uneasy. I always thought girls of 
Scilla's age could look after themselves — but 
it seems they can't. And I've had to 
promise to be inore careful, though really I 
don't know what I'm to be ^careful' about. 
But anyhow, Dolly and Amy are content. 
They hang upon every word Scilla says, and 
it's my belief the best thing I can do is to 
hand them over to her altogether. There 
they are now, one on each side of her, — ^" 
looking out upon the little group clustered 
together beneath a tree, — the one tree of the 
garden. Scilla was speaking, and perhaps if 
Mrs. Davenant had been admitted to the 
conference she might not have wondered at 
the younger ones. 

" I have told you all this," Scilla wound up 
in conclusion, with an arm round each, 
'^ because I know that if anyone had preached 
to me I would not have listened to a word. 
I had to find out for myself — ^and I want to 
save you both that finding out. I know you 
will believe me when I tell you that all this 
did happen: that I did behave in that silly, 
extravagant, odious manner — ^that I did dis- 
gust a man whom afterwards I — " she 
stooped and picked up a trifle which fell from 
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her lap. '^ It was very nearly having a worse 
ending than it had," she said quietly. *^ I 
might have been in love with this Ambrose 
Eversleigh." 

The sisters glanced at her. 

** Instead of which I am very glad indeed 
to hear of his engagement to Blanche; — " 
Scilla inhaled the fragrance of a jessamine 
blossom in her hand and steadily returned 
each glance. Her confessions had stopped 
short at a certain point. 

" And you never saw him again ^fter the 
day he carried you upstairs ? " It was Dolly 
who looked wistfully next. 

" I thought it better not." 

" For his sake, or your own, Scilla ? " 

Scilla made no reply. 
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^^You might send a card to Doddy 
Dunlop.*' 

Mr. Macaulay was not a man for balls. 
Were a dinner party in prospect he would 
poke in his word in an altogether superfluous 
and undesirable fashion; but once his 
permission had been contemptuously jerked 
out for the other kind of festivity, on which 
his wife's and daughters' hearts were set, he 
left them alone to manage it. 

In good humour he might indeed amuse 
himself with a little mild badinage on the 
subject, prognosticate a dismal fiasco, refusals 
by the score, and all the ills the dancing 
flesh is heir to ; but if out of temper he would 
grunt beneath his breath at the barest mention 
of the afiiair, which, whether jocose or surly, 
he would invariably denominate ^* Your ball.'' 
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The head of a flourishing family, he had 
three energetic daughters and a wife who was 
equal to them all, and himself into the bargain. 
Wherefore when one fine morning he was 
informed by all four at once of the various 
reasons why it was not only desirable, but 
absolutely necessary that a ball should be 
given, he capitulated, as many a man as 
stifi'-necked, hard-fisted, and autocratic as 
himself has done before him. It is one thing 
to be resolute in the counting-house — it is 
another in the breakfast room. Having 
chosen their time wisely, the ladies reaped 
their reward. 

'^ Do not say another word to papa about it, 
don't worry him with talking and discussions, 
and, above all, keep the posts out of his sight,'' 
counselled the clever wife^ who had not 
managed her spouse for thirty years in vain. 
" I know how he feels and how he'll take 
things. When he comes home at night he is 
often tired out, and if he is, he is sure to be 
cross. Let him eat his dinner in peace, and 
then if he asks about the ball and who is 
coming, tell him quietly and name the people 
he likes first. Leave it to me to answer when 
he inquires about the band and the waiters. 
If I cough like this, and give you a look, stop 
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at once whatever you're saying. If papa gets 
put out| it makes him mad to be argued with, 
and then he says more than he means ; and 
what he says he'll stick to. Papa is an 
obstinate man when he is determined to be 
obstinate." 

** I was rather surprised we had not to make 
more of a fight about the ball as it was/' 
replied her eldest daughter, with elation. 

" That was owing to me/' Mrs. Macaulay 
bridled. ^'I knew it was a good day with 
him; he was up in the air about one of his 
business transactions ; so when I heard him 
whistling ^Bonnie Dundee' when he was 
dressing, I said to myself, * Now for the girls ' 
ball ! ' Well," after a pause, " well, that's 
settled ; only remember about the posts, for if 
the answers lie in great piles on the hall slab 
when papa comes home of an evening — that's 
his testy time." 

^We can give orders for them to be 
carried straight into the little back room." 

*^ Ay, that will be best ; and then sift them 
out, and leave one or two l}dng carelessly on 
the slab, in case papa should chance to take 
it into his head that there is something 
queer." 

^* But suppose he forgets about the ball ? " 
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^^That will he not ; he will think about it a 
great deal more than he lets you know. 
Don't you fancy papa will forget for one 
single day, even though it is nearly a month 
from now to the 25th of June." 

Her insight was justified. The following "^^ 
weeki as Mr. Macaulay was leaving the room 
with his watch in his hand, on his usual early 
start for the city, he turned his head, and as 
though the forthcoming event had formed the 
topic of previous conversation — ^though in 
point of fact it had only been slightly and 
discreetly alluded to during breakfast — 
emitted the observation wherewith our little 
story opens, *^You might send a card to 
Doddy Dunlop." 

The door closed, and the ladies locked at 
one another with animation. 

" Did you hear that ? " " Could you have 
believed it?" "Wonders never cease!" 
simultaneously ejaculated the three daughters 
while their mother, radiant with triumph, 
beamed upon them all. 

"Did I not tell you? Mary, fly for the 
address book. * Doddy Dunlop'' Aye, to 
be sure, we had forgotten Doddy. He never 
was much to look at : a thin, long-legged boy 
as I remember him; and with never a word 
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to say for himself I Let me see; we did 
have Doddy to dine with as in the autumni 
and we thought he had improved ; but I don't 
suppose he'll ever be much; still, as papa 
wants him asked — ^yes, give me the book, 
Mary; — dear me! what a time it is since I 
wrote Doddy's name. There's a whole page 
of D's beneath it 1 Perhaps we ought to have 
asked that boy out sometimes, alone in 
lodgings as he is, but I declare I forgot him 
altogether. One can't remember everybody, 
especially when you live in London. Just 
write the card, Caroline, will you? ^Mr. 
George Dunlop,' — (* Doddy* stands for 
^George' you know, in Scotland, in 
parenthesis) — ^and here's his address, *3| 
Surrey Street, Strand.' Bless me I what a 
back-o'-beyond place to live in I However^ 
it*s no business of mine ; send him the card, 
as papa wishes it, though what put it into 
papa's head to think of Doddy — ^but I 
suppose he just wanted to think of someone. 
Papa doesn't like to be out of it altogether. 
And to be sure, we used to think a good deal 
of Colonel Dunlop in old times. Poor 
though they are, the Dunlops have high 
connections. I wonder how Doddy gets on in 
the city? Grubbing away like the rest of 

L 
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them, I daresay. He is not the kind ever to 
rise. And whether he comes to the ball or 
not it's no matter; I daresay we should 
hardly know him by sight now, young men 
alter so ; but anyhow he'll have his card, and 
we shall satisfy papa, and that's all we need 
care about." 

The card arrived in Doddy's lodgings 
before he did the same evening ; and with the 
mark of several grimy thumbs upon the 
envelope, had been deposited on the mantel- 
piece in front of the clock, which never went, 
but towards which his eye was now involun- 
tarily directed, ere he entered the room. He 
perceived at once the presence of a novelty. 

Although it was May time, and London 
was as full as it usually is at that season, 
no row of gilt-emblazoned invitations^ no 
dainty, perfumed '^ billets doux " adorned the 
wall of Doddy's lodgings. He did not know 
people who entertained. 

Occasionally he dined with a friend at a 
restaurant, or in " diggings " similar to his own ; 
or he made one of a party bound for the pit 
of a theatre ; or he attended a smoking concert, 
or the Company's dinner of his Volunteer 
Corps, or Football Club, and now and then 
he went down to the country from Saturday 
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to Monday — but he knew nothing of London 
society, good bad or indififerent, and he had so 
far never entered a large London drawing- 
room when set forth for hospitality. 

" Remember, my boy, you are going up to 
work, not to idle away your time dangling 
after pretty girls in the Row, or at balls and 
parties," had been the Colonel's impressive 
farewell, when starting Doddy on the new 
life, of which neither the one nor the other 
knew more than that it was in some mysterious 
way an " opening " for the eldest son of the 
impoverished house. 

" You are going to work, Doddy," repeated 
Doddy's father with solemnity befitting the 
occasion. He did not know what on earth to 
say at this parting scene, while it seemed to 
him he ought, as a parent, to say something. 
" Work now, and you will play by and by. 
Yes, by Jove ! that's it — ^that's what you have 
got to make up your mind to. No running 
after balls and parties 1 If people ask you, 
go when you can. Go, when it does not inter- 
fere with your work. Go, and enjoy yourself. 
No one could say anything against that. But 
I'm told that they keep monstrous late hours 
in London, so if you could slip away before 
the rest— a little bit before daylight, >ou 
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know/' jocosely, ^' or perhaps you might get 
leave to pat in an appearance at the bank an 
hour or two later — I daresay that could be 
managed if they are civil fellows — but you 
will find out for yourself the best thing to do. 
The great point will be to stick to your work. 
Duty before pleasure, my boy, and — and that 
sort of thing. London is the devil of a 
place for pleasure — and young fellows will 
be young fellows ; but you're a good lad 
Doddy, and though I don't at all like letting 
you go off at your age all alone into the 
world " — he blew his nose loudly, " yet you'll 
do your best — you'll think of the old home, 

and — and your mother " 

Doddy turned his face away. 
" God bless you, my boy — God bless you ! " 
The hands gripped each other, and in the 
silence some one was heard breathing short 
and fast. '^ All's for the best, you know, 
Doddy. You are going to show your pluck, 
and fight your way up, as many another has 
done before you. It's a great matter that you 
have got this opening, and I know you won't 
throw away such a chance. Why, we'll have 
you providing for us all before we know where 
we are 1 " Then, as the old man found 
himself suddenly alone, his voice changed and 
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his hand fell by his side. *^ That a son of 
mine should have to earn his bread by sitting 
on a stool ! " he muttered. 

Doddy had listened respectfully to the 
above exordium while not professing to himself 
that as an exordium he set much value upon it. 
He knew what it meant. Between him and 
his father there existed that perfection of 
sympathy which needs no words, and whilst 
each experienced only an awkward sensation 
beneath the conviction that these were exacted 
by the conventional idea of paternal solicitude, 
all that was really needed was the break in 
the speaker's voice, and the sudden appearance 
of the old red silk handkerchief. When that 
moment came Doddy was glad to break away. 

As for London pleasures — ^well, of course, 
he would not be carried away with them. 
His dear old dad had himself said that 
" young fellows would be young fellows," and 
that "London was the devil of a place fqr 
pleasure," but he would keep cool. He 
would pick and chose among his invitations. 
He would put on the brake if he found 
himself getting let in for too many. It would 
not do to ask off at the Bank too often. 

Poor Doddy ! 

The season was in full swing when he 
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arrived in London ; and he had heard a great 
deal about the London season. It was a 
vortex — z, whirlpool — ^a great revolving round 
of dissipation — ^but he did not mean to be 
caught by the extended arms of the windmill. 
No, no; that certainly would not do; he 
would have to keep his head clear and take 
things moderately. Thus he thought he was 
prepared. 

A month went by, and so far the pre- 
paration had hardly been required. Doddy 
was a trifle surprised, but on the whole 
satisfied; he was buckling to his business, 
and it took all his wits to get thoroughly into 
it. He could wait for the rest. Another 
month elapsed, and still the windmill, so far 
from catching him in its arms, had not even 
extended a little finger. The season began 
to wane. When the note struck which once 
more scattered far and wide all the temporary 
denizens of the gayer portion of the 
metropolis, he had not been bidden to take 
part in a single festivity of any importance. 
This was Doddy's first experience the of 
London world. 

Presently he began to shape out a life of 
his own; he made some friends; he entered 
into certain pursuits ; and he fell into a not 
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uncongenial routine. But this routine, while 
it lasted from week to week, and from month 
to month seldom if ever brought him into 
contact with gay or fashionable quarters, and 
he might have been living at the Antipodes 
for all he saw or heard of the London within 
a few miles of his humble lodgings. • 

Two years had passed, and it was with a 
strange and altogether new sensation that he 
fingered at length a real ball-room invitation, 
and his first thought was that no power on 
earth should induce him to accept' it. He go 
to a ball ! Go to a ball at Mrs. Macaulay's 
house. He had forgotten how to dance, and 
almost forgotten where the Macaulays lived. 
What had induced them to think of him? 
And what should he do at their ball ? He 
would not know what to say to the girls he 
danced with ; girls would not care to hear 
about the things which interested him, and 
he, on his part, neither knew nor cared about 
the rubbish of which their silly heads were 
full. The whole thing would be a nuisance — 
an intolerable nuisance. He threw the card 
down, and turned away to eat his dinner ; but 
before going out in the evening — ^he viras 
going to the theatre vidth a friend — he stuck 
it in the frame of the little dingy mirror, 
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thinking he would write his excuse when he 
came home and had time to think of one. 

But when he came home he forgot to go 
into the sitting-room, and being tired, turned 
straight off to bed. In the morning he was 
hurried) and had only time to say, *^ Bother 
that ball!'' before catching up his hat and 
stick, and bolting for his omnibus. Then at 
night there was the card again, confronting 
him from the mirror, and again he had 
forgotten it I Oh, well, it was no matter ; he 
could not be worrying with notes at that 
hour ; he had been writing all day, and had a 
book he wanted to read. The next evening, 
and the next, it was the same ; on the fourth 
a friend looked in, and for the first time 
Doddy regarded his gilt-emblazoned decora- 
tion with something like complacency. 

For the other young man took a different 
view of the matter. " Hollo ! What have 
we here ? '* said he, inspecting the card. " I 
have something on for the 2f5th too. Hyde 
Park Square. That's a jolly place. It 
ought to be a good ball. Mine is only at a 
poky little house in West Kensington, where 
they can't do much, even though they turn it 
upside down, and take in the balcony too. 
No doubt yours will be a much grander affair. 
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If you are having a hansoixii we might go 
together/* 

Here, however, Dbddy interposed ; he was 
not thinking of going; hated balls; thought 
they were only fit for girls. 

" Oh, rot ! *• said his friend. 

Then Dodd/s protestations grew feebler. 
But really was the game worth the candle ? 
Was it worth the worry of dressing, and 
turning out in the middle of the night to start 
ofi* to the other end of the town to a house 
where you might not know a soul in the 
room? 

His friend stared. Who ever expected to 
know a soul in a London ball-room ? That 
was not what people went to balls for. They 
went to dance, to flirt, to eat supper, and 
have a jolly good time of it altogether. 

Doddy failed to perceive how this jolly 
good time was to be compassed without some 
knowledge of the rest of the company present. 

" Of course you get introductions." 

" Humph ! " 

But although our young man had nothing 
conclusive to oppose to the above, in his own 
mind he still fought shy of the brilliant 
mansion with its seething throngs of unknown 
individuals. If he had known the Macaulays 
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well — ^but he scarcely knew them at all; by 
his father's desire he had indeed called in 
Hyde Park Square on first arriving in 
London, but for some time no notice had 
been taken of his card. Subsequently he had 
been invited to a family dinner at the dull 
time of the year ; and had found the big dull 
house even duller than other places. He had 
a cold, and the Macaulays, one and all, had 
colds, and no one had made any effort to 
brighten an evening which on both sides was 
felt to be sacrificed to the altar of duty. He 
did not see the force of a second sacrifice. 

Unfortunately, however, for my hero's 
resolution, he could not resist arguing the 
point, and it ended in this, that without any 
intention of going to the ball, before his 
visitor left he had ceased to say positively 
that he would not go. 

Next day he came to a glorious decision. 
Scribbling a hasty acceptance, he winked to 
himself as he enclosed it in the envelope, — ^it 
was easy to accept, easier still to fail when 
the evening came. 

Accordingly Doddy found himself telling 
the other young men at the Bank that he had 
a jolly nuisance of a ball to go to on the 25th ; 
and when several among them rejoined that 
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they also had *' jolly nuisances '' of the same 
nature on hand, he was rather pleased. It 
was something not only to have engagements 
like other people, but to be able to sligth 
them. None of the others had the smallest 
intention of evading their nuisances, as he 
could very well perceive; on the contrary, 
they were wont to dilate with exultation on 
their own, and to evince a burning curiosity 
regarding his. Was it to be a swell afifair? 
Were the people rich? Would they do the 
thing well ? 

Certainly the people were rich, and 
presumably they would do the thing well. 

He was looked at with envy ; he began to 
feel the twitterings of a faint excitement within 
his own breast. If only it had come sooner ! 
Come when he first looked longingly to the 
other side of the great city for one beckoning 
finger of the revolving windmill ; when he 
heard the roar and crash of festal mirth as a 
dull far-away sound not meant for his ears, 
having for him no meaning, no significance. 
How he would once have rejoiced at sight of 
that ball-room card ! 

But now — well, perhaps it was not too late 
even now to begin ? He owned to a secret 
inquisitiveness as to what an affair of the kind 
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was like. Nobody seemed to regard balls as 
formidable, or indeed as offering any 
possibilities but those of unbounded enjoy- 
ment. Supposing he were to go ? 

By-and-by he contrived by casual remark, 
dropped apparently at random, to post him- 
self up in ball-room ways. He learned 
the time at which it was etiquette to appear. 
He would fain have learned also when to go, 
but that did not seem to be regulated, save by 
inclination and opportunity. 

A fortnight elapsed, and it is safe to affirm 
that no single day passed on which Doddy did 
not ponder at every leisure moment over the 
all important question. It had assumed a 
gigantic importance in his eyes. 

Then there came a crucial moment; he 
was purchasing a silk scarf at his haberdasher's, 
and another customer was buying a pair of 
white kid gloves. 

" I — ah — I think Til have a — a pair of 
gloves, too," observed Doddy, carelessly. 
With the gloves in his pocket he felt that he 
had crossed the Rubicon, and when he laid 
them down on the mantelpiece beneath the 
all-important card, it seemed to him as if 
every-one who came in must know he had 
decided to go to the ball. 
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Let them I He had decided. 

He had no other anxieties, for he had gone 
to a good tailor on first taking up his abode in 
London, and happily fashion is not so 
capricious in the matter of dress suits as on 
other points. When he had bought white kid 
gloves, he knew it was no use pretending he 
meant any longer to avoid society. " I dare- 
say I shall forget all about the 25th," he 
nevertheless made a feint of telling himself, 
when once or twice on a busy day he actually 
did forget all else in his work ; but no sooner 
was he outside the Bank then forgetfulness 
disappeared as by magic. 

Other events began to centre round the ball. 
He engaged to go up the river on the following 
day, feeling that the cool water expedition 
would be welcome after the fevered joys of 
the previous evening. He declined a theatre 
for the night before, and to dine with an 
acquaintance the same day. He wanted to 
keep a clear space all round the central 
object. 

Twice he attended it in dreams; on one 
occasion in his dressing-gown and slippers, on 
another in his father's old uniform, pinned in 
at the waist and shoulders to suit his slighter 
frame. Bathed in perspiration he woke with 
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the mockings and hootings of the whole 
assemblage ringing in his ears. 

About these midnight terrors, however, 
Doddy held his tongue. What a fool he 
was! Why could he not go to a ball like 
anyone else, and enjoy himself and have a 
joUy good time as others did? What could 
induce him to be such an unutterable ass as 
to be haunted in his sleep by Mrs. Macaulay's 
simple invitation card ? It was jolly kind of 
Mrs. Macaulay to ask him ; and he would go 
— ^be hanged if he wouldn't ! 

The auspicious evening arrived, and as he 
attired himself with pains and precision Doddy 
whistled and sang aloud snatches of devil- 
may-care songs. He was excited, and he 
liked to think, pleasurably so. He was going 
to have a ripping time, and who said he was 
shy and nervous about it ? It was nothing — z 
mere nothing. But in his heart of hearts he 
knew that the truth was he had talked about 
the ball so much, wavered so often, and 
alternately dreaded and yearned after it so 
persistently, that now the supreme moment 
had come the bull-dog courage in his English 
blood would not let him turn tail. With a 
beating heart, therefore, but with a set face 
and rigidly calm exterior, he offered a front 
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to the foe in the shape of his comely hostess, 
who in gorgeous raiment awaited her guests at 
the top of the staircase. 

^'At least I am not here in my dressing- 
gown/' he said to himself, with a grim sense 
of deadly humour in the situation. 

The situation was this : after Mrs. Macaulay 
had extended her hand and smiled her second- 
best smile — for she was mentally noting " Aye, 
there's Doddy, sure enough, and as long and 
as thin as ever ! " — he .found he was expected 
to move on immediately into a room which 
seemed at first full to overflowing. It was not 
the ball-room. The ball-room in its bare 
magnificence swept and garnished for the 
dancers, was visible through the arched door- 
way beyond, and the young people — ^for they 
were mostly young people — ^who were 
assembled in the outer chamber were engaged 
in securing partners and filling up their 
programmes. 

Doddy, with an easy air, helped himself to 
one of the pretty little gilt-edged books, and 
for a few seconds contrived to be absorbed in 
scanning its contents, the while he expected 
every instant that one or other of the young 
ladies of the house would come up to him. 
He could not see Mr. Macaulay anywhere. 
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Five minates passed. Doddy glanced 
furtively round the room. On every hand he 
beheld smiling recognitions and introductions, 
and heard the eager request and the willing 
assent as pencils were produced and names 
scribbled down. He could not see a face he 
knew ; for indeed he had forgotten what the 
Miss Macaulasrs were like under any circum* 
stances, and in the present confusion of his 
ideas could hardly hope to recognise them 
transformed by ball-room attire. But surely 
they would recognise him? Of course, just 
at the first they must, one and all, be fully 
occupied — ^he would not be impatient; he 
would wait where he was ; it was a good place 
— ^then all at once he found he was not to be 
allowed to wait where he was ; arrivals were 
pouring in, and a gentle but persistent pressure 
urged him forward through the archway into 
the ball-room, into which a considerable 
number had now overflowed. 

Here he again scanned his card as though 
it were a new possession, and he a new comer. 
This helped another five minutes to pass. A 
few notes of music struck up, and there was 
increased bustle in the groups around. 

Doddy strolled a step or two forward, and 
surveyed with interest the floral decorations; 
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then observing the large chimney-piece con- 
verted for the nonce into a bower of hot-house 
plants, he stepped across the floor with an air 
of alacrity, and bent over to inhale the 
fragrance from the luscious blossoms. A lady 
spoke to him. With a start of relief Doddy 
spun round. "Oh, I beg your pardon," 
apologised she, " I mistook you for someone 
else." Doddy turned again to his flowers. 

Then the band struck up in earnest a light 
joyous waltz tune, and several couples at 
once bounded off* on the glossy floor. " That's 
all right," quoth Doddy, internally, "if we 
can only thin out a bit, I shall have a chance 
of seeing who's here, and whether I know any- 
body or not. At any rate I shall be seen, and 
the Macaulay girls will find out that I am not 
dancing. I'm not very keen, but it looks 
rather queer to be standing out at the 
beginning of the evening." 

The dancers increased in numbers, and 
Doddy, at leisure to be observant, perceived 
others as well as himself standing about, to 
one of whom he addressed himself with a 
casual remark. " Eh I Oh, yes ; capital 
house; jolly rooms. I'm just come. Oh, 
I'm going to dance, of course; I'm just 
looking about; excuse me, there's someone I 

M 
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know/' and then, just as Doddy was about to 
dilate on the rooms, and to feel that he was 
all right to be standing by and 'booking 
about " also, the speaker sidled away towards 
a bevy of newcomers, and was to be seen the 
next moment jotting down names by the dozen 
on his ball card. Doddy watched with a 
pang of envy. 

Presently he was aware of the vicinity of a 
young lady who he was almost certain was 
one of Mr. Macaulay's daughters; she was 
coming towards him. He looked at her, 
looked at her more eagerly than he was him- 
self aware, and made a step forward; but 
Miss Annie Macaulay, for it was she, had her 
own business to attend to, and that business 
was not Mr. Doddy Dunlop's enjoyment, but 
her own. She saw the young man, and saw 
that he was speaking to nobody ; and the idea 
did just cross her mind that this might be 
because he had nobody to speak to — she 
paused; should she select him a partner? 
But it would take some minutes to disinter 
Doddy from his retreat, pilot him up to a 
suitable fair one, and perform the ceremony 
of introduction. All of this meant losing 
some portion of her first waltz, and to lose 
anything on which her heart was set was not 
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a part of our young lady's creed. When the 
dance was over, it would be soon enough to 
look after Doddy. 

When the dance was over Doddy was no- 
where to be seen. He had moved a little 
further off, and was staring at a picture on 
the wall. He found this picture so interesting 
that it occupied all his attention until another 
waltz began, and then he turned, and with a 
frown of criticism faced the performers. The 
dance over, there was a general hubbub; 
numbers passed out into the front room, and 
through another door which was now opened, 
and through which Doddy could behold the 
landing and stair-case. He was terribly afraid 
that everyone was going, and that unless he 
went also he might be left stranded where he 
was, but happily a few couples elected to 
remain behind, and he could again affect to be 
a picture fancier. The interval, though in 
reality short, seemed to him interminable, and 
he heard the next merry strain strike up with 
a sigh of partial relief. The couples came 
pouring back, and without being observed he 
was able again to shift his quarters and take a 
peep into the smaller apartment where the 
chaperons were sitting. If he could catch a 
glimpse of his hostesSi or better still of his 
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ho6t| he thought he would summon up his 
pluck and beg for an introduction, but Mrs. 
Macaulay was still at her post on the stair- 
case, and her husband had his hands full in 
attending to the elderly people who sat 
about on couches and ottomans near the 
entrance ; there was nothing for it but 
patience. 

It may be thought that the person who had 
stipulated for Doddy's presence would hardly 
have neglected him so entirely, or that the 
daughters, in order to gratify their parent, 
would have paid some attention towards the 
stranger lad; but by this time Doddy had 
become nothing in the eyes of anybody. He 
had obtained a fictitious value at the moment 
when the success of the ball hung in abeyance, 
but that assured, all interest in Colonel Dun- 
lop's son died out. He might have left the 
house and never been missed. 

Strange to say, however, nothing was less 
in the hapless Doddy's thoughts than to leave 
the house. He was very uncomfortable, he 
was wretchedly ill at ease, but his youthful 
blood had caught fire, the spirit of the hour 
had infected it, and his feet twitched to join 
the whirling throngs. All at once he felt 
what a long time it was since he had danced. 
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and remembered that he had been accounted 
a good dancer once. There were some good 
dancers among the girls before him. He 
would have liked to watch them if he had not 
coveted so intensely taking part in the scene. 
As it was, he moved his stand-point for the 
fourth time. 

Ah, well, it would take too long to detail all 
the record of those long, weary, eventless 
hours, whose only alternations for^he poor 
neglected boy were the shifting emotions of 
his own breast. He did his best to conceal 
them beneath a calm and slightly scornful 
mask. Occasionally he strove to appear 
faintly amused by what went on. Now and 
then he hummed beneath his breath an 
accompaniment to the music. 

He strolled hither and thither, reckless at 
last whether he were under observation or 
not ; indeed, rather hoping he was, and that 
people were saying he gave himself airs in not 
choosing to take a partner. Perhaps it would 
be as well to adopt that rdle, he considered, 
should anyone of his hostesses be com- 
passionate at the eleventh hour. He could 
thank her and say he did not care to dance, 
could only stop for a short time. Then he 
would take his departure, and nothing should 
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ever induce him to cross the cruel threshold 
of the mansion again. 

But he felt he could not make his exit 
without the chance of this self -vindication. 
At twelve o'clock, when the supper-room was 
thrown open, there did indeed appear 
momentary hope that he might be in request, 
for both host and hostess appeared on the 
scene for some minutes, pairing oflF a few 
couples to take the lead downstairs, but just 
as he fancied the latter's eye upon him, a 
middle-aged gentleman with a hooked nose 
and grizzled beard attracted her attention, 
and was instantly borne oflF in what Doddy 
felt to be his place. He stood still, however, 
anxiously awaiting the lady's reappearance. 
She must have seen him, and seen that he 
was available; surely she would embrace 
such an opportunity ? But through the 
second door-way he beheld her go by on 
the staircase, and realised that that chance 
was over. 

The rooms were now thinner, and the 
" extras " began. For some time Doddy had 
noticed a fair-haired, bright-complexioned 
girl, who was never oflF the floor, and whom 
he put down in his own mind as not only the 
prettiest woman, but the best dancer present. 
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Apparently others thought so too, for he 
never caught a glimpse of the rose-bud wreath 
that it was not in close connection with a 
manly arm or shoulder ; either she was 
dancing or being led to the dance. At length, 
however, by some curious chance, this 
courted damsel came to a standstill, and, as 
luck would have it, was deposited by the side 
of the less fortunate Doddy, there to wait the 
advent of the next claimant for her hand. 
The claimant came not; and he heard the 
young lady profess in laughing accents her 
belief that he had proved faithless. "Of 
course he has made a muddle of the * extras,' " 
she said; and it was to Miss Macaulay she 
said it. Doddy's heart gave a sudden bound ; 
perhaps his eyes betrayed him; at any rate, 
before he well knew how it happened, he 
found himself being presented to the beauty, 
and bidden to lead her off in lieu of the 
recusant. The tables were turned at last. 

And it was one of his favourite tunes that 
was being played ! And he had obtained the 
best partner in the room 1 A fig for all that 
had gone before 1 He had still some merry 
hours before him, and it was odds but he 
would make those pay for all the gloom and 
discontent which had preceded them. The 
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two glided gently forth, Doddy, as we have 
saidi was a good dancer, and he had studied 
the lady's step while holding his solitary 
watch ; he knew he could suit her — ^and he 
did. Once, twice, thrice, the pair floated 
round the entire circle of the ball-room ; then 
drew up in a distant comer, and the young 
man thought he would put forth a few 
remarks; he wondered if Miss Eversleigh 
could talk as well as dance. 

"A capital ball," he began. " Not too 
hot," but alack and alas ! the speaker got 
no further. "Miss Eversleigh, our dance, 
I think," said a voice behind, and turning 
round, the couple beheld, with varied feelings, 
a black moustache, which Doddy now knew 
that he had hated with a deadly hatred, for 
the past two hours. Surely, surely he was not 
to have further cause for bitter wrath? 
Surely this charming girl would view the 
intruder in the light he did ? What was she 
saying — ^what was that sound which broke 
upon his ear? Her gay laughter — his gay, 
confident rejoinder — ^and then — then there fell 
on the sick heart of Doddy Dunlop such a 
sense of numb despair, and fruitless, unavailing 
desolation as even in after years he could 
hardly bear to look back upon. With scarce 
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glance or an apology, the wreath of roses 
vanished from his side and he was again 
alone. 

Smarting beneath the indignity, and 
mortified beyond the power of words to 
express — (for the ease with which he had been 
thrown aside was patent to all) — Doddy for 
the first minute scarce felt the ground beneath 
his feet. He stood stock still, and the blood 
rushed all over his face. Then he turned to 
hide his ignominy in the background, whence 
he proposed to escape, if possible, unnoticed, 
and swiftly quit the scene. He could stand 
no more; with a choking throat, he told 
himself he could stand no more. 

As he turned, a dancer flew past, and the 
next moment fell against him and fell over. 
Making an involuntary movement to assist 
her, he fell also ; it was the last drop in his 
cup. 

" I am afraid you are really hurt." Doddy 
felt himself picked up, and heard a polite 
voice in his ear. " Come downstairs, and let 
me see to you. You are shaken, anyway. 
Come down and have something to drink," and 
the speaker's hand was slipped within his 
arm. Then he heard his own mumbled answer 
— ^an ungracious answer — ^not the sort of 
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answer to inspire further sjrmpathy. Still the 
hand did not quit his arm. 

" Come along down with me," and Doddy 
was being led gently on, and finally found 
himself sitting at a small table in the supper 
room, by the side of a quiet-looking young 
man of his own age. He knew the man's 
face ; recognised it as having been more than 
once in his own proximity during the past 
hours; and it added to his present sense of 
humilation and discomfiture, that the climax 
to the whole miserable evening should have 
been witnessed by one, who looked what not 
many others present did, a gentleman. For 
a moment the rapid thought darted through 
his mind that he would affect inability to eat 
or drink, rise from the table, and be off ere 
another word could be spoken. But somehow 
he did not ; and somehow he was conscious 
that his flushed cheeks and trembling lips were 
exciting a species of sympathy and partisan- 
ship in his new friend which made him hastily 
drain the wine glass, and hold it in front of 
his face as he did so. How should he look ? 
What should he say? He could hardly 
affect to be overcome by such a trifle as a slip 
on polished boards. Yet — confound it all I — 
the tears would keep coming into his eyes ! 
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It was perfectly horrible ; he felt he must 
make some effort to cut short the scene. He 
half rose ; " I say, aren't you Dunlop ? " said 
the other, quietly. Doddy's jaws fell a yard 
apart. " I thought I knew you, but I wasn't 
sure," continued the speaker. " We used to 
call you ' Doddy ' didn't we ? " 

Then Doddy sat down again, and this was 
how he told the tale afterwards. " Yes, I had 
a ripping ball ; I never enjoyed a ball like it 
before. But the odd thing was that it wasn't 
at the house I went to^I mean it wasn't the 
ball I was engaged to. That was beastly 
enough ; you never saw such a set of people 
anywhere ; I did not know a single human 
being in the rooms, and they never introduced 
me to anyone ; but just as I was coming away, 
having had as much as I could stand of it, 
and rather more, I fell in with an old chum, 
whom I had not met for eight years — not 
since we were little chaps at school together — 
and who wasn't sure of me, nor I of him, till, 
by accident we spoke to each other, and then 
he said he had been wondering how it was my 
face seemed familiar ? 

" I can tell you it was a piece of luck ; for 
Ralph Wallington is the best fellow going, 
and he took me back with him straight away 
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to his own home, where his mother had a 
ball too; and such a ball! Mrs. Macaulay*s 
wasn't in it beside Lady Wallington*s. 
Ralph had only gone to the Macaulays 
because old Macaulay is his father's man of 
business, and they have to be civil. But he 
wouldn't take his sisters there, and — I don't 
wonder. The sisters are — ^are nice girls. 
Awfully pretty, and so pleasant, and kind — 
and all that. You know what I mean ; they 
are as di£ferent from the Macaulay girls as 
they can be. And by Jove I had a different 
time of it at their house. I don't know, but I 
fancy their brother told them how he had 
noticed I didn't enjoy myself at Macaulays. 
At any rate we agreed that neither of us did ; 
indeed, he laughed at the idea, and said they 
never did anything fpr anybody — but all the 
same I bet you they do, for him ; however, I 
don't care; it's nothing to me — now. The 
very moment I entered Lady Wallington's 
ball-room I felt another man. Ralph took 
me up to his own room and put me to rights, 
and gave me a fresh button-hole and another 
pair of gloves — for I had burst mine in the 
£all. Oh, I didn't tell you I had an awkward 
fall, and as it happened Ralph was the man 
to pick me up ; he is an awfully good fellow 
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and I didn't mind a bit his knowing — ^but 
never mind/' hastily, " let me tell you about 
the rest of it. It was between twelve and 
one, you know, when we got to the Walling- 
tons' house, but the carriages were all in line 
before the door, for it was a very big affair, 
and Ralph says their balls never properly 
begin till midnight. That was how he 
managed to put in the other first, by way of 
duty before pleasure. Well, I danced every 
dance from first to last ; those girls watched 
over me like guardian angels, and if ever I 
was by myself for an instant, one or other of 
them seemed to know it. Ralph is the only 
son, and all the sisters worship him. One of 
them — the youngest — ^just out of the school- 
room — she — she — I'm to dine there, and go to 
the opera to-morrow night— old Sir Reginald 
talked to me about the governor, and was as 
kind and friendly as any of them — ^and — and 
— " And then it all began over again. 

Does anyone want to know more ? 
Doddy will have the greatest pleasure in 
narrating to whomsoever it may concern the 
history of his two balls, and all that sprang from 
that strange and wonderful experience. He is 
always inclined to slur over and despatch 
quickly the earlier portion of it, and, on the 
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contrary, grows slightly incoherent and diflFuse 
while dwelling at length upon the latter, but 
he has confided everything to his friend Ralph 
long ago ; and what pleases him best is to 
think that it was Ralph's account of the 
contemptuous ease with which the rose-bud 
young lady threw oflF her " pis-aller," which 
roused most the generous indignation of his 
friend's sisters, and which is still at times 
brought forward behind Doddy's back as an 
excuse for a little extra compassion — ^rather 
more perhaps than the occasion warrants— on 
the part of Miss Sybil. 

/* That odious girl I " cries she, with flashing 
eyes. But if Doddy could see her he would 
bless from his heart the " odious girl." 

Perhaps he will tell his fair champion so 
some day. He thinks so— but not just yet. 
They are both so young ; and though Sir 
Reginald has found means to advance his 
prospects, and takes the friendliest interest in 
his career — still — ah, well, time will show. 

For the present all is well, and one thing 
is certain, that whether Doddy is dancing 
with sweet Sybil Wallington or not he is 
never at a loss, never for a moment feels 
himself a stranger, a forlorn, disconsolate, 
miserable waif, never needs to smell flowers, 
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and gaze at pictures, and move from place 
to place when he attends, as he invariably 
does, Lady Wallington's brilliant balls and 
receptions, since he is conscious, blissfully, 
thrillingly conscious all the time of being the 
special care of Ralph's special sister, and his 
own very special friend. Was it not worth 
going through something to obtain this ? 
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It was the " Eights Week " at Oxford, and 
a more glorious week for that delightful 
festival could not have been desired or 
imagined. 

May sunshine filled the sky; May odours 
scented the air. 

All along the river banks the cuckoo's note 
resounded from dewy mom to solemn eve, 
while the swelling song of the nightingale, 
broke out from time to time by hedgerow, 
field-path, and meadow. 

Age and youth met each other in joyful con- 
gratulation. Heads of houses outstripped 
the freshest of the freshmen in their eager 
excitement and anxiety anent the positions 
of their various boats; while sober matrons 
were as wise and as learned on the all- 
important topic of the hour, as were the 
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most youthful of their rosy-cheeked 
daughters. 

During the " Eights " week no one at Oxford 
thinks of anything but the " Eights." 

Naturally, therefore, this merry season is 
the period for hospitality, as well as for 
festivity. 

" We must ask so-and-so for the " Eights," 
has been the password in every house which 
entertains at all, for some time past; and 
every man or woman who has a bed to offer, 
or a make-shift to suggest, has echoed the 
summons. Epistles have forthwith been in- 
dited on this wise — " We have so little to tempt 
you at any other time, but we hope that 
perhaps you may be induced to spend a few 
May days here during the " Eights Week." 
The recipient of the above is tolerably sure 
to be " induced " — nay, he or she, more 
particularly if a Londoner, finds the idea 
of a " few May days " among the historic 
dust of ages inexpressibly alluring. 

The dust might choke, presently. It is 
difficult for the denizen of Mayfair or Pall 
Mall to acclimatise his soul, and accommodate 
his talk to the narrower range of modern 
university life, but for a brief period, while 
the transition is novel, and the sense of 
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relaxation complete, there is balm in every 
breath of the summer air. 

Many a one, too, has old associations at 
work within the breast. Either he has him- 
self been a " Wet Bob " some dozen or two 
years before, or he has cheered on his college 
boat from the bank, running along at the top 
of his speed, or he has thundered from the 
barge as the crews swept by. 

He can still recall the ecstasies, or the agonies 
of a " bump." He feels once more the thrill 
of pride which throbbed through every vein, 
when one year — one well-remembered year — 
his boat was " Head of the River." It seems 
to him as if nothing ever happens now-a-days 
to equal that glorious moment when the 
simultaneous shout arose and proclaimed 
victory. With something of a sigh the 
prosperous and successful man of mature years 
turns to seek out the old ribbon, and a shade 
of tender melancholy mayhap steals into his 
smile, as he says he will go down to old Oxford 
yet again. 

But he does go ; everyone goes. 

'' And I am afraid it will seem a little 
strange, dear, your running away just when 
everyone else is coming here," hinted gentle, 
little Mrs. West to her daughter, as she 
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watched, with somewhat wistful eyes, Henrietta 
darting hither and thither in all the bustle of 
a joyous packing up. "It does seem rather 
a pity." Then the speaker paused and 
hesitated. " I suppose it's too late now — 
still, of course, you could not know before." 

" Know what, mamma ? " But there was a 
slight increase of colour on the fair cheek, 
which betrayed that Henrietta was not quite 
so ignorant as her tone implied. 

" Well, that we — ^that we had — had guests 
coming," rejoined her mother, nervously 
twisting between her fingers a piece of paper, 
and looking away from her companion. "He 
could hardly expect you to give up your 
London visit on his account, could he ? " 

" If you mean Mr. Alwyn, certainly not," 
said Henrietta, promptly. " We did not ask 
him — he asked himself. When a man asks 
himself to a place, he must take the place as 
he finds it. You know, mamma, I particularly 
told you not to fix anyone this year for the 
Eights Week, because I expected my aunt 
Julia would invite me to London, and she has 
done it exactly when I thought she would. It 
is most good-natured of her : she has heaps of 
people to invite to Grosvenor Street, and she 
would think it very odd if I should refuse to 
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go, just because these Oxford boys" (with 
superb contempt) "are rowing their two- 
penny halfpenny races." 

".My dear Henny!" Mrs. West looked 
more than reproachful — hurt. 

"Well, mamma, you know I am sick' of 
Oxford and Oxford people. They talk of 
nothing but * Smith of Balliol ' — and * Jones 
of Pembroke ' — ^and ' Commem.' — ^and the 
' Long ' — ^and ' Exams.' — and all their own 
little, little world. It is all very well for them 
— it is their business, I suppose; and papa 
being * West of Magdalen ' he has got to seem 
to like it, whether he does or not " 

" My dear child, he does like it." 

" Say he does, then. That need not make 
me. I am not a professor of the University 
of Oxford — I don't deliver lectures, and wear 
a gown, and dine in Hall ; I have nothing 
to do with the place beyond living in it — 
which I wish I didn't." 

" Dear Henny, pray do not speak so." 
Henny's mother was innured to outbursts of 
rebellion similar to the above, and although it 
might have been seen that she was perplexed 
and pained, obviously surprise had nothing to 
do with her present discomfiture. " You are 
a little out of sorts to-day, my love," she 
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murmnredy as though seeking to explain away 
her vexation ; '* it is unfortunate that Mr. 
Alw5m should have named the very day to 
come, that had been fixed upon for you to 

go " 

**It is nothing of the kind," said Henny 

sharply. 

She was not going to own either to her 
parents or to anyone else that she wished 
Freddy Alw5m had offered himself at any 
other time; certainly she was not going to 
give up her own visit in order to amuse his, 
and make it pass more agreeably. She told 
herself that Freddy Alwyn could wait, — ^and 
that she had something else on hand, which 
could not wait. 

Mr. Alwyn was well enough. On the whole 
she liked Mr. Alwyn. They had become 
rather friendly when he was last at Oxford, — 
he had only been Freddy Alwyn then, — ^and 
Freddy Alwyn had filled a considerable space 
of the foreground in Miss Henrietta West's 
thoughts for the time being. 

Subsequently Alwyn had obtained a living 
— a good living in a charming part of the 
country ; and with some private fortune, fair 
abilities, and a certain amount of family 
influence he had become enough of a 
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personage to graduate from "Freddy" into 
" Mr." Alwyn. 

Meeting with her former boyish admirer at 
a friend's house a few months before this 
little story opens, pretty Henrietta had 
experienced a sense of shyness which the 
sunburnt undergraduate had failed to inspire ; 
and the bolder he became, the more timid did 
she. 

Alwyn, however, was not deceived. It had 
ended, as we know, in his suggesting a run to 
the scene of his early honours, and an invasion 
of his old tutor's domain; and he had felt 
that there was excuse for such a proposal in 
the forthcoming " Eights week." If he could 
not be accommodated within the old rambling 
house inhabited by the Wests, he could easily 
dispose of himself elsewhere; but he had a 
great desire to let the Wests know he was 
coming, and to see what would be the result 
in the case of one member of the family. 

Accordingly he had offered, and had been 
accepted. Moreover, as no mention had been 
made of the only daughter, the most 
important person — not excepting the meek 
little professor himself — ^in the household, 
how was the poor belated man to suspect that 
Fate was about to play him the trick in store ? 
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"It is most provoking — most provoking." 
Henny stamped her foot when she was alone. 
" Of course he is coming to see me ; and I — 
yes — I should like to see him again. But why 
could he not have chosen some other time — 
why could he not, I say?" frowning and 
filming. " The man has the whole year to 
choose from. He might have picked any 
single week out of the whole twelve months ; 
and yet he must needs pick this week, as if on 
purpose to annoy and torment me ! The 
worst of it is, were I to give mamma or aunt 
Julia the very slightest hint that I cared — I 
mean that I cared enough — ^there would be 
such a fuss that I could never have the face 
to carry the thing through." Then the 
speaker drew a breath. 

" I do like Freddy Alwjm." A pause. " I 
like him well enough to—" Another pause. 
" But I don't see that liking him has anything 
to do with it," concluded Miss Henrietta, 
with a sudden burst of decision. "Ever 
since I was a child I have set my heart on 
going to a Drawing-Room at Buckingham 
Palace, and this may be the only chance I 
may ever have of going, in all my life ! " 

How did she come to have the chance as 
it was? 
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We must now indulge in a little peep behind 
the scenes. 

Henny West was an only child ; her elderly 
parents were quiet and rather poor people. 
It would never have entered into the heads of 
either the one or the other to suggest that a 
daughter of theirs should go through the cere- 
mony familiar to many of our readers — that 
of being formally presented at Court — ^and 
possibly it would never have entered the head 
of Henny herself, had it not been that when 
a child she had chanced to be present when 
the aunt Julia already referred to in these 
pages, had been dressing for a Drawing Room ; 
and then and there her childish mind had 
received an impression of beauty and 
grandeur never to be effaced. 

To be herself arrayed in shimmering satin 
with three yards of train upon the floor — to 
wear diamonds and nodding plumes in broad 
daylight, was thenceforth a cherished object 
of ambition ; — ^and the ambition had received 
more than one subsequent stimulus, as each 
of her aunt's young daughters had made her 
(Ubuty and passed through the thrilling 
ordeal. 

Mrs. Brackenbury loved Drawing Rooms. 
It pleased her to think that jber attendance at 
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them was expected. And having only been 
herself presented of late years, her constant 
appearance at Buckingham Palace was some- 
thing of an amusement to her friends. It is 
to be feared, they told each other aside, that 
had the eminent Q.C.'s wife been habituated 
to courtly scenes in youth, she would not 
have been so eager to frequent them and to 
talk about them now. 

Mrs. Brackenbury's foible was, however, 
Henny West's opportunity. Mrs. Bracken- 
bury was a good-natured woman, to whom one 
could say anything ; and the secret aspiration 
of a foolish little heart was one day let loose 
when aunt and niece were by themselves in 
the cosy boudoir of the corner house in 
Grosvenor Street. 

" Oh, dear Aunt Julia, I would give anything 
to go to a Drawing Room 1 " cried the young 
girl, with a passion of earnestness such as 
would have made almost any other hearer 
laugh, but which was only becoming and 
commendable in Mrs. Brackenbury ears. 
Mrs. Brackenbury's own daughters never 
looked like that, and never spoke like that. 
They were heavy, indifferent girls, whom 
society bored, and ceremonial perplexed. 
When informed that they were to go to this 
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thing or that, they would either look stolidly 
acquiescent, or sulkily repellent, according to 
the mood in which the invitation found them. 
Then among themselves they would mutter, 
" If mamma would only let us alone ! " just 
when poor mamma had struggled and fought 
for, and finally rejoiced with a great joy over 
the card she held in her triumphant hand. It 
was hard to have to toil for such ingrates. 

Can it be wondered at that now, with a 
bright young face glowing and sparkling by 
her side, and a shrill young voice giving 
utterance to such musical sounds in her ear, 
Mrs. Brackenbury lost her head for the 
moment ? 

She knew perfectly well that Henny was 
talking nonsense — ^that is to say, that it would 
be nonsense to attach any serious meaning to 
a mere impetuous exclamation ; yet the words 
were scarcely out of the speaker's lips ere a 
conspiracy was being formed for carrying them 
into effect. 

"You really must go," said Aunt Julia, 
impressively. " I must take you. Why not ? 
You are my niece, and I have every right to 
present a niece. We went in February — 
Ethel and I — but that does not signify in the 
least. I can go again — ^there is no reason why 
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I should not go again — and take you. Ethel's 
dress would fit you admirably ; and no one 
need know anything about it. I don't suppose 
your parents would object ? " pausing. 

** Not in the least, if it were done in that 
way — I mean, dear auntie, if you were so kind 
as to manage it all, and really and truly take 
me with you from this house, and to let me 
wear Ethel's dress and train. Oh ! I can 
scarcely believe it ! " cried Henny, her cheeks 
flaming with hope and excitement. '' It seems 
far — ^far too good to be true. And that you 
should go for me ! " 

"Oh, well, I am alwa)rs ready to go, you 
know, my dear ; and now that I am known as 
an old hand at these things, I am so often 
asked to take girls that I get into the way of 
it," replied Mrs. Brackenbury, with an easy 
ain " It is a mere nothing to me. And I 
shall quite enjoy taking you, I assure you, 
Henny. We must order the hairdresser, and 
the bouquets, and " 

" But, dear auntie, stop a moment, how am 
I to order a hairdresser, and a bouquet ? 
I — ^you know " 

" Oh, I know, dear," her aunt nodded and 
smiled. " That will be arranged. Your uncle 
will ' stand treat ' for that part of the perform- 
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ancci I am sure. He is so fond of yon, 
Henny, and he will think it quite right you 
should go." 

" But — but my father and mother. I don't 
know that they would let him ; they are 
rather particular about money," murmured 
Henny, faintly. 

It was at this point that the happy idea was 
originated of not telling either the parents or 
anyone else anything about the affair until it 
was safely over. Henrietta was not an 
undutiful child— certainly not a disobedient 
one — but the fear of having the sparkling cup 
of pleasure dashed from her lips just as it had 
been presented to them, made her on the 
present occasion assent to a scheme involving 
subterfuge — not to say deception. Her aunt 
suggested, and she consented, that the forth- 
coming ceremony should be kept a secret from 
everybody — (Ethel excepted, Ethel's co-opera- 
tion being necessary, and her good nature to 
be depended upon) — and all being so happily 
arranged, it did seem a cruel stroke of Fate 
that the only available Drawing Room should 
presently be appointed to take place during 
the " Eights " Week at Oxford, and, worse 
still, upon the very day named by the Rev. 
Frederick Alwyn for arriving on the scene. 
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Henny was well aware of the astonishment 
which would be universally excited by her 
disappearance from the familiar haunts during 
the great event of the Oxford year. That she 
should choose to go to London on a visit — ^a 
visit which could be paid at any time — at 
such a moment, would seem more than 
extraordinary, absolutely incredible in Oxford 
eyes. 

It was still more to the point that she 
should persist in adhering to her resolution 
after the arrival of Mr. Alwyn's note. On 
receipt of the letter, even Henny herself had 
wavered for the space of a full minute. " But 
I can easily explain it to him afterwards," she 
had told herself, and steeled her countenance 
to express no emotion but the coolest of 
surprise that her mother or anybody should 
imagine that anjrthing Freddy Alwyn could 
say or do could be a matter of the slightest 
consequence to her. 

Postpone her visit in Grosvenor Street? 
Oh, dear, no. She had told her aunt she 
should go— and she would go. There was 
nothing to keep her ; no reason for changing 
her day. Mr. Alwyn would be certain to re- 
main over the Sunday, and she would be back 
on the Saturday evening. 
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In reality she could have returned on the 
Friday — the Drawing Room having been fixed 
for Thursday — but the timidity bom of a 
guilty conscience made Henny unable to sug- 
gest Friday. It seemed to her that her secret 
would infallibly be divined if she did so. 

Away she set, and the next train brought 
her lover to Oxford. 



" My dear child, you look sweet ! " 

Mrs. Brackenbury had never been able to 
tell one of her own daughters that she Mooked 
sweet ' in her Presentation Dress, and she now 
experienced a sense of gratified vanity and 
exultation, which perhaps she was justified in 
mistaking for tender benevolence. 

How pretty Henny looked I There might 
be girls at the courtly function bearing them- 
selves with a prouder mien, and possessed of 
more chiselled features, but the bright rose 
tint in the rounded cheek before her, and the 
shine in Henny's dewy eyes were not to be 
met with in every London square. 

Henny was arrayed in pure white. That 

suited her. She had always known that the 

dress of a dibutanU would suit her ; and yet it 

was not altogether vanity which thrilled 

through the silly child's dancing veins. I 

o 
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scarcely know what it was. Perhaps a sense 
of success and achievemen t was the predomi- 
nating sensation of that pertinacious little 
soul. For so long had she set this thing be- 
fore her eyes as a thing to be desired, that the 
original hncy had been lost sight of jdtogether 
in the magnified and distorted vision which 
had taken its place. 

Her cousins laughed at her. What did she 
expect, they wondered. Did she expect to 
drop her glass slipped — it really had glass 
upon it— white glass beads worked on the 
satin— did Henny expect to " cast " it some- 
where or other in the palace, and be summoned 
backy Cinderella-like, by a gay and deeply in- 
£aituated young prince, whose throne she should 
presently share ? 

Did she already behold a diadem taking the 
place of her white plumes and tulle veil? 
Henny laughed back. No, she expected 
nothing of the kind; but she wanted to see 
what others saw, to go where others went, to 
sit inside long lines of carriages, bedecked 
behind her bouquet, as other girls sat on 
Drawing Room days; to read her name 
in the Presentation list the next morning 
as other girls read theirs. 

When Mrs. Brackenbury came in, and 
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handed over to her charge the cards on which 
were legibly inscribed " Miss Henrietta West, 
by Mrs. Brackenbury/' underneath the magic 
words, " For Presentation," a mist swam be- 
fore Henny's eyes. 

" You must take care of those, my love," 
cried her aunt, gaily. "Don't lose them. 
They are your passport for the day, you know. 
One you must surrender in the outer corridor, 
before we reach the sitting-room, and the 
other just as you enter the Royal Presence." 

" Dear auntie, shall I ever be able to think 
of it then ? " 

"I didn't," put in Ethel. 

" You — didn't ? " Two liquid orbs, open 
to their fullest extent, stared round at the 
speaker. 

"Oh, don't look so fierce," said Ethel, 
laughing. " Nothing awful transpired. It 
was simply taken from me, instead of being 
offered by me. The Lord Chamberlain is 
quite accustomed to that sort of thing from 
us girls." 

" Is he? And does he tell you what to do ? 
And where to go? And when to curtsey? 
And, oh, dear, how shall I ever know whether 
I am to kiss the Queen's hand, or only bow 
to the Princess ! " 
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** Long before you reach that fearful mo- 
ment/' said Ethel laughing again, *^ you will 
have heard all about it on every side. For 
your comfort, however, I may tell you that 
the Queen is safe to have departed long before 
you ever get within the range of the Throne 
Room. She never stays now above half-an- 
hour or so— if that." 

" Then it will only be the curtsey." Henny 
brightened. *^ But just £ancy if I should try to 
kiss the Princess's hand," suggested she, her 
spirits which had been momentarily subdued, 
again rising as before. 

" It will bother you to do that," replied her 
cousin. (Mrs. Brackenbury had rustled off 
again.) You would have to swoop down upon 
it, and make a grab, and scoop it up, and then 
it would be a tussle between you and her. 
The Princess's hand is there to hold her fan 
and her bouquet — ^just as your own is — ^not to 
be slobbered over by ignorant country cousins 
who know no better." 

" Well, I shall be glad when it is over," 
sighed Henny, who was now beginning to feel 
the effects of a sleepless night and no break- 
fast. " I do like going tremendously — ^but I 
shall like coming away still better. Oh, I 
can't eat any sandwiches, thank you. And 
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sherry— oh ! " with a shudder of disgust. " I 
never touch wine, you know, aunt Julia ; it 
would make me quite sick ; it would indeed. 
Well, if someone will feed me, I will try to eat 
one sandwich. Please, Ethel, are my gloves 
stretched, and have you tried all the buttons ? 
And oh, Ethel, don't you think my feathers 
might be a little lower ? Must all three be 
so very high 7 Aunt Julia's are not so high. 
The maids want to see me, do they ? Oh, 
but Ethel, do they know ? " aside in a lower 
tone, " would they think it funny ? " 

" Oh, they only think there was no time to 
get another." 

'' But Ethel, that was not quite true, was 
it ? " uneasily. " I — oh, they are here. Let 
them come in then.*' 

'' Yes, Miss Ethel's dress fits me beautifully, 
does it not ? " To the admiring circle. " It 
is so kind of her to lend it me. You have all 
seen it before, haven't you ? You see," said 
Henny, honestly, '' a Presentation Dress is so 
expensive that I could not have afiforded one 
for myself, so I should never have gone if 
Miss Ethel had not ofifered me the loan of 
hers." 

It was this little touch of honesty which 
saved Henny. 
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I really believe in my own mind that 
one little effort towards truth is often the 
means of breaking down a whole structure of 
shams. 

All at once a new aspect of the scene before 
her stood revealed ; all at once it seemed that 
she discerned the paltriness, the littleness, the 
selfish short-sightedness of the whole proceed- 
ing on which she had embarked. 

There she stood, tricked out in borrowed 
finery, deceiving her parents, affronting her 
lover, throwing away what might prove to 
have been her happiness for life — and for 
what? 

A bubble. She was bartering gold for 
tinsel ; substance for shadow ; love for vanity. 
She had missed her chance. On a sudden 
she felt what a great chance had been. A 
sigh burst from the girl's fair bosom. At that 
moment she would thankfully have torn every 
article of her gay attire and cast it from her. 
But it was too late. 

" So that was what Henny was up to, Mrs. 
West, and you neversaid aword aboutit," cried 
in effect a dozen gay voices on the barge 
the following morning. " We saw the name 
in the list this morning. What fun for Henny ! 
But why did you tell nobody ? " 
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It was the speakers who had to tell Henny's 
mother. 

Presently their rallying and laughter died 
away. *^ She herself never knew. She does 
not like it/' they whispered to each other. 
" Poor old thing ! It was too bad of Henny. 
She always was as vain as a peacock ; and now 
she will be worse than ever. She has stolen a 
march on us all. Mr. Alwyn, what do you 
say to Miss West's having run ofif to Court, 
instead of being here to see Magdalen 
* bump * Pembroke ? " 

'' I think it was a very good idea," said 
Freddy, composedly. 

" She told nobody, you know." 

" Why should she tell anybody ? " 

" Her own parents, Mr Alwyn." 

" Oh — ah — I wBs not thinking of her 
parents. But," continued the speaker re- 
covering himself, for he had been indubitably 
a little taken aback, *' Miss West knows her 
parents. She — they — ^no doubt, they under- 
stand each other." 

He looked full in the faces of all around, 
and held his head erect. All the same, the 
intelligent damsels nodded aside to each other. 
They were bright, knowing young women : it 
was not easy to hoodwink them; and they 
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were versed in love affairs. They were hugely 
pleased with Alwyn's long face, and the airs 
he gave himself. They thought well of his 
attempt, although judging it a failure. 

It was a brilliant, quivering summer 
afternoon. The whole air resounded with notes 
of jollity ; the barges were fuller, the crowds 
on either Bank larger than they ever been 
before. Greeting abounded, hilarious en- 
counters took place on every side. 

*^ And now you must all come in to tea with 
me," cried a voice close to Alwyn's ear, and he 
recognised a Warden's wife given to hospitality. 
" Mr. Alwyn, you know the way. Will you 
escort these young ladies ? I must go and look 
up some more people. We are to meet you 
at dinner to-night, I believe ? Oh, Mrs. West, 
will you go up to our house? Here is Mr. 
Alwyn in charge of a party," and the speaker 
sidled away. 

Mr. Alwyn did everything he was bid. 

" I feel dreadfully vexed with Henny," said 
Mrs. West, to herself, " but happily Freddy 
Alwyn does not mind . He takes it all as a 
matter of course. Henny has done very 
wrong ; she has behaved as I little thought a 
daughter of mine would. And she has put us 
to shamCi too ; accepting, as she must have 
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done, clothes and ornaments and everything. 
I can't trust myself to think about it. If Mr. 
Alwyn were her parent he would not like his 
daughter to have behaved so ; though I daresay 
he thinks it is only spirit in Henny, because 
he is in love with her." The mild little woman 
felt quite cross with Alwyn. Alwyn did not 
appear to notice it. 

** 1 daresay we shall get away from the 
dinner-party pretty early to-night," he observed, 
easily. " They don't keep very late hours at 
the Kembles, do they ? " 

*' Later than I like. But why do you ask, 
Mr. Alwyn ? " and Alwyn's hostess looked 
surprised. " Have you any work to do ? " 

" Work of a certain order, Mrs. West. I 
have — ah — to catch a train." 

" To catch a train ! To-night ? " 

*' I am afraid so. There is a train at 11-30, 
which will do for me, and I shall have to run 
away by it ; thanking you so much for your 
kind hospitality." 

" But — but — ^you never said a word of this 
before, Mr* Alwyn. We understood you were 
stopping over the Sunday." She was gasping 
for breath. (Oh Henny — Henny !) " At any 
rate, stay, stay till to-morrow evening," she 
pleaded ; '* to-morrow is the principal day on 
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the river, as you know. And — and everyone 
will miss you." 

But Alwyn was obdurate. Everyone would 
miss him, as he very well knew. Of course 
they would miss him, and would moreover 
know why his place was empty. He had not 
been blind to the curiosity and something 
besides curiosity exhibited on his account, 
both on the previous afternoon and on the 
preceding day; he had noted the searching 
glances thrown at him when Henny's escapade 
was discussed, and the obvious impression 
that he had received what might be plainly 
termed a slap in the face. Henny's having 
rushed away as though in order openly to 
avoid him, had been bad enough ; but Henny's 
having chosen the time when he was at her 
father's house, to defy, or at any rate, disregard 
her parents, seemed in a vague, undefinable 
fashion to make him the participator of their 
humilation. 

He would not stand any more of this. 

He now signified the same to his hostess. 
He was very sorry, but at half-past eleven he 
must go. 

" Well, if you must go, you must," rejoined 
she. ^^We can drive you to the station on 
our way home. It will be very little out of 
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our way." And then the poor, fond woman 
sighed anew to herself and again down in her 
heart she said, " Oh, Henny ! Henny ! '* 

For Henny would have been a happy 
woman as Frederick Alwyn's wife. His 
nature, disposition, tastes, and habits suited 
hers. He had a home to offer such as Henny 
would have appreciated. He loved Henny, 
and Henny — poor Henny — ^had she but known 
it, loved him. 

Henny's mother shed a few quiet tears over 
the lost prospect. It seemed hard that a 
piece of childish folly should rob her true* 
hearted young daughter of so much. The 
punishment seemed disproportionate to the 
offence. 

Of course, Henny had been foolish, even 
wrong. She had been carried away by her 
own fancy, and had gone further than she 
meant. Henny meant no harm. 

And, to be sure, Henny was right in 
supposing that though her parents might not 
like what she had done, and might be vexed 
with her for doing it, they would forgive the 
transgression almost ere it was committed. 
And to be sure they were almost grateful to 
Henny for saving them the misery of a tussle 
beforehand, which would have been so much 
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more trouble than a reprimand when the deed 
was done. If only it had not been for Freddy 
Alwyn! 

No one, however, durst say a word to 
Freddy Alwyn. Freddy's face was set as a 
flint; and he bore himself with an air of 
studious composure which no longer deceived 
anyone —especially now that his departure 
was announced. 

'^ I thought in the afternoon that he did not 
care, — ^but now I see he cares too much," 
mused poor Mrs. West to herself. " Well — 
it's over. And God knows what is best for us 
all. But if poor Henny must needs go and 
throw away her life's happiness, I could have 
wished it had been for something better than 
a Court train." 

The next morning Henny thought so 
too. 

Henny sat alone in the little boudoir of the 
house in Grosvenor Street. Her aunt and 
cousins had gone out, but she had been left 
at home because a note from her mother 
summoned her home at an earlier hour than 
had been originally proposed, in somewhat 
arbitrary fashion, admitting of no discussion. 

She was to return by the mid-day train ; 
Mr. Alwyn was leaving that night ; and — and 
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— ^her parents wished to have their daughter 
back. 

There was no very intelligible connection 
between the two facts thus stated, but Henny 
understood nevertheless that it was there* 
What was meant was this — " You have done 
all the harm you can do; come home now, 
and get told of it/' 

"Oh yes, home TU go," Henny smiled 
faint, bitter smile, as she read between the 
lines of the peremptory little note. " Home 
rU go, and hear the worst. They shan't 
think I care, either. I'll go on the river, and 
to all the teas, and to everything that's going. 
The girls shan't get much change out of me. 
I think I can puzzle them. As for Freddy — " 
she paused, — " I — I — rather think the better 
of Freddy for it. If I had guessed Freddy 
would have shown such spirit, I am not sure 
that I might not have given — ^it — ^up— " 
slower and slower grew the dropping words, 
more and more turned down the comers of a 
very grave little mouth ; it was obvious that 
only a touch was needed to make an unhappy 
little girl set off crying. 

And just at this unlucky moment, the 
touch came. 

A visitor was ushered into the adjoining 
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roomi which was empty, and the door was shat 
by a retreating servant, who, not perceiving 
the young lady in the boudoir, departed in 
search of any member of the family available. 

The visitor strolled forward, and was quicker 
of observation than the servant. Not only did 
he take in that Miss West was within the 
windowed recess of the smaller apartment, but 
that she was its sole occupant, and the next 
instant saw Freddy Alwyn by Henny's side. 
. . . • 

** And did you really think I could be such a 
dolt — such an idiot — such a priggish, conceited 
fool, as to dethrone you from your place in my 
heart, and surrender my best hopes, because 
you chose to play prank and have a merry day, 
and cry ' a fig for the proprieties and conven- 
tionalities ' ? Whyi my dear little darling, I 
sympathise with you from the bottom of my 
soul,'* cried Alwyn, laughing and caressing at 
once. ''It makes me feel like a schoolboy 
again ; I only wish I had been here to see you, 
and to see it all 1 Why should you not have 
your little ' lark ? ' It was a very simple little 
lark. Not an iota of harm in it. You shall 
go again, Henny. On your marriage, eh? 
Yon shall have some diamonds of your own^ 
then. There are lots of diamonds in our family, 
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and some of them will come to you, I fancy. 
I thought I had better come straight off, 
because so much was being said down there. 
I did not know how you might take it, unless I 
got the start of all the tongues. I made up 
my mind yesterday afternoon. And Henny, I 
say/' drawing her closer to his side, " shan't 
we surprise some people in the boats this 
afternoon? We must creep into Oxford 
quietly — perhaps we had better not go down 
in the same carriage — or we might' manage by 
not showing at the station, for I think we 
must travel down together, mustn't we ? " 
fondling the little hand in his. *^ But when we 
have got into the house and seen the parents, 
and had it all out, then the whole four of us 
will sally forth for the river— oh, it will be 
glorious 1 " 

And Henny's heart echoed^ *' Oh, it will be 
glorious." 

She was slightly incoherent in her expia- 
tions, and limited in her gratitude, when she 
bade farewell to Grosvenor Street ; but her 
aunt and cousins took in the situation, and 
were perfectly satisfied. Indeed, Mr. Alwyn 
said ail that Henny should have said, and he 
made so many enquiries, and was so full of 
regrets that he had not been permitted to see 
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the show, and so confident that it mast have 
been worth the seeing, that everyone present 
pronounced him delightful, and Mrs. Bracken- 
bury, in particular, felt that it was quite a 
privilege to have befriended a niece who was 
bringing such a man into the £amily. 

Poor, dejected Mr. and Mrs. West could 
scarcely believe their eyes or their senses, 
when they saw the runaways return in 
company, and their hearts were full to over- 
flowing when they heard a joint confession. 

As for Oxford — Oxford felt that it had had 
the tables turned upon it. 
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It was a warm June day, but it was raining 
— it had quite suddenly come on to rain — ^and 
there was a rush for the omnibuses. Just 
outside the Mansion House, where the uproar 
of the metropolis was at its height, people 
were crowding and jostling with an eagerness 
begotten on the feminine part of that im- 
providence which loves to wear summer 
clothes and equally dislikes to carry an 
umbrella. As one heavily-laden 'bus after 
another rolled off westwards, not a place 
without or within was empty ; a vacated seat 
had instantly its new occupant, and energetic 
passengers, made wise by experience, 
sacrificed an extra penny, and hailed the 
conveyance by which they desired to travel a 
hundred yards distant from the kerbstone 
where its periodical halt was made. 
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One who would have scorned to recognise 
the necessity for so doing, and whose 
countenance expressed the utmost indignation 
and contempt for the whole scene, was very 
nearly left behind, in consequence. Mr. 
Yedburgh was a regular passenger at that 
hour, and, wet or fine, Mr. Yedburgh 
carried his umbrella every day of the year. 
It was amazing and disgusting in his eyes 
that should be this unseemly scramble; this 
pushing, and struggling, and screeching, just 
when he proposed to take his deliberate way 
home. Anyone could have seen there were 
thunderclouds about; the sky had been 
threatening for the past hour ; and — ^yes, here 
was his omnibus coming up full as the rest 1 
It was a green and gold Bayswater omnibus, 
and both driver and conductor knew Mr. 
Yedburgh perfectly by sight, and knew that 
he would be awaiting them outside the 
Mansion House. The conductor, indeed, had 
kept his eye on the one vacancy inside with a 
view to this regular customer; he looked at 
Mr. Yedburgh and nodded; the old gentle- 
man stepped forward — but had to step back 
again, as a lady was getting out ; the lady was-' 
ample and heavy-footed, and almost ere she 
could alight upon the pavement, and decidedly 
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before he could get upon the omnibus step, two 
nimble young creatures, light as air, whisked in 
before him and obtained the coveted entrance 
ere either he or the perplexed conductor knew 
where they were. Both were taken aback. 
Mr. Yedburgh, indeed, was positively startled 
by what seemed to him the impertinence of 
such a proceeding. This was his 'bus; and 
was it possible that these minxes had done 
him out of his seat ? He followed them up 
the step, and glared within. Then he turned 
and glared at the conductor — ^both glares 
spoke volumes. 

Bill Turnpenny rubbed his ear. "You 
couldn't go out on the top, sir, for a few 
minutes?" he suggested; "there's one seat 
on the top." 

" I never go on the top," retorted Mr. 
Yedburgh, angrily. 

Bill rubbed his ear again, and looked 
anxiously along the two lines of faces. But 
the faces were irresponsive. "Would any 
lady or gentleman like to go outside to 
oblige ? " Could the speaker have added " a 
lady" he would have felt more hope of 
success, but who was likely to "oblige" a 
cross-faced old curmudgeon, who was scowling 
upon them all as though they were a parcel of 
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interlopers to whose places he alone had a 
right? ^^I am afraid, sir, nnless yon could 
stand a minute — somebody's sure to go 
out—'' 

^' I shall not stand." Mn Yedburgh turned 
his backy and took hold of the rail to descend. 

" A good riddance, too ! " murmured one of 
the passengers to his neigboury and a general 
smile endorsed the sentiment. 

But the next moment there was a move- 
ment of surprise; one of the young ladies 
before-mentioned had risen, and was stepping 
down from the fax end, where she had been 
comfortably ensconced, just in time to arrest 
the departure of the crusty passenger. He 
felt a gentle touch on his arm. " Pray take 
my seat ; I prefer going outside ; it was only 
because it was wet — and this shower will be 
over directly — if — perhaps — that is — could 
you lend me your umbrella ? I will hand it 
back directly the rain stops.'' 

" Thank you, miss," interposed the 
conductor, heartily. It would have been a 
serious matter to him had the old gentleman 
been turned off his particular steps in anger, 
but Mr. Yedburgh did not see the solution of 
the problem as quickly. His umbrella ? His 
huge, solmn, silver-mounted umbrella that he 
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never let out ot his hand, and that no one 
ever presumed — his eyes grew round as he 
slowly turned and faced the speaker. But the 
speaker was very young, pretty, and blushing. 
The fingers that clutched the umbrella handle 
relaxed. "Really, I do not mind," rippled 
the sweet treble voice again. Obviously the 
amazement in Mr. Yedburgh's round eyes had 
been misinterpreted. 

" And the shower will be over directly, sir," 
appended the civil conductor, encouragingly. 
And somehow, between them, and beneath 
the solid stare of the whole omnibus load, the 
hapless obstructionist felt so confused and 
perturbed, and altogether so unlike himself 
that, without further resistance, he suffered 
the withdrawal of a possession which, as a 
part of himself, was sacred in his eyes, and 
stumbled along to the vacant seat. 

His discomfiture, however, was by no means 
at an end even when thus much had been 
accomplished. Not that he cared — ^was it 
likely he should care — for the jeering looks 
and scarcely suppressed asides which testified 
to the general reprobation ? But, with all his 
undisguised ill-humour, Mr. Yedburgh had 
some of the instincts of a gentleman, and 
when he found himself squeezed in beside 
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another slight, ghrlish figure and recognised in 
it the counterpart of the one now braving the 
elements on his account, he could not but 
force himself to growl out something of an 
apology and an explanation. '*I daresay I 
seem a selfish old bear/' and in justice it must 
be added that the speaker endeavoured to 
soften the intonation of an unusually harsh 
voice as he spoke ; *^ I little expected that a 
lady would take pity on me/' looking sarcastic- 
ally around, *' And had I not been something 
of an invalid, and obliged to be careful, I 
should certainly not have accepted, that young 
lady's kind ofier. But coming out of a warm 
office, as I do. I dare not ride on the top, 
even in the finest weather — " 

"Pray think nothing of it, sir," Mr. 
Yedburgh's white hair warranted the " sir ; " 
"my sister usually prefers going outside. 
Indeed, I may say she always does." 

"In the rain?" and the old gentleman 
raised his eyebrows. 

"She does not mind the rain if she is 
prepared for it. To-day, as it happens, we 
did not expect it to be wet." 

" Bless my soul ! my dear young lady, 
where were your eyes ? It has looked black 
ever since noon." 
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" We left home long before noon. When 
we started this morning — " 

*' This morning 1 Oh, that accounts for it ; 
yes, it looked fine enough this morning." 

^^ And unfortunately we put on lighter things 
than usual. It is so hot where we do our 
work." 

"Ah I you do work? Very good — ^very wise 
— ^very sensible." Mr. Yedburgh's bulky form, 
well turned round, partly hid the rest of the 
company as he spoke ; and to his own surprise, 
he found himself growing interested in a con- 
versation which had been entered into from 
sheer stress of adverse circumstances. To 
say that Mr. Yedburgh's voice sounded gentler 
and more inviting than it ever did within the 
precints of his counting house, or than it was 
in the habit of sounding in the ears of his 
friends and acquaintance, is perhaps not 
saying much. Nature had bestowed on him 
a voice whose harsh and strident tone some- 
what cruelly belied his character; but when 
we add that it was many years since he liad 
addressed a fellow creature in the benign, 
approving, even paternal fashion in which he 
now spoke, anyone who knew the wealthy 
merchant would have guessed that other than 
apparent influences were at work. 
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It was, indeed, so surprising to himself that 
he should be willing to talk to anyone, to a 
stranger, and a supplanter (for even if her 
sister had done him a service ultimately, had 
they not alike combined to cheat him of his 
rights beforehand?) — ^it was, we repeat, so 
new an experience to the gruff old bachelor 
to find himself prolonging a colloquy which he 
was quick enough to perceive his companion 
was presently inclined to think had proceeded 
£ar enough, that he was almost inclined to take 
her by the arm and shake her, exclaiming, 
" What do you mean you silly chit, by not 
thinking it a great condescension on my part 
to take an interest in your trumpery little 
business ? Can't you see that I am a person of 
note, and that by lifting up my little finger I 
could obtain for you, and that other baby-face 
above, good posts, worth a dozen of those you 
are in, and think so much of, at the present 
time ? You say you are * Post Office clerks ' 
— and say it with an air ! You mean me to be 
quite impressed with your position I Well, I 
dare say it's respectable, quite respectable — 
and that you are a couple of good girls, and 
do your work honestly — but you needn't look 
so high and mighty at me for all that ; I'm 
not trying to run up an acquaintance," frown- 
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ing internally. " That would be a good joke I 
No, no, that's not my line young lady. Fm 
as respectable as you are, whatever you may 
think. However, as I have no means of 
proving it, and as it is certainly to your credit 
to be chary of speech in a public conveyance, 
I suppose I ought to submit and sit mute as a 
fish. I wonder, however, when I am to see 
my umbrella back? It will be all wet and 
nasty when I do, I'll be bound ; for the girls 
are sure to get out before long — somewhere 
about Baker Street or the Edgware Road, I 
dare say, or at the Marble Arch — and into 
another 'bus bound for Maida Vale or Kilburn, 
very likely. Well, I must make the best of it; 
and I suppose I ought to be grateful, for it 
was well meant, though a nuisance, all the 
same." Thus cogitating, he retired into him- 
self, and silence reigned. 

But one halting-place after another was 
left behind ; and, though passengers left and 
came, there was no movement on the part of 
Mr. Yedburgh's young companion ; so that 
presently he and she were the sole original 
occupants of the omnibus. On a sudden the 
sun blazed forth, and the birds began to sing. 
Trundling merrily along the Bayswater Road, 
it occurred to the old gentleman that neither 
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of them had yet had their fares demanded, and 
he could not resist the inquiry suggested by 
this. " Oh, yes ; we are regular passengers/' 
replied the young lady, holding out a handful 
of coppers to the conductor, who came round 
as she spoke ; '^ we never pay till we come 
near the end of our journey. My sister will 
bring down your umbrella directly, sir ; we get 
down at Palace Gardens — " 

" But I — I also get out at Palace Gardens. 
How — how have I never seen you before ? " 

" I think I told you, sir, we go outside," but, 
even as she spoke, Mr. Yedburgh knew by 
intuition that neither inside nor outside would 
the sisters in future patronise that particular 
omnibus. Every moment increased the 
formality and reserve with which he found 
himself being treated ; the situation ceased to 
be grim ; it began to amuse. " Dangerous, 
hey ? " quoth he to himself. " One would have 
thought I was old enough and hoary headed 
enough, but the girls are right, quite right ; if 
they were my daughters or grand-daughters 
— ^^ A faint sigh escaped, and the sentence 
remained unfinished. 

Instead, Mr. Yedburgh fell a-musing. He 
had no children, nor grandchildren; he had 
no one who could claim any but a distant kin- 
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ship with him; and as it was this which 
partially accounted for the even tenour of his 
life, so also was it this which caused the little 
hardship encountered that afternoon to be felt 
so severely, and resented so acutely. But the 
annoyance had passed, the amende honorable 
had been made, and he was now willing to 
encourage the flickering glow of interest which 
had, strange to say, been lighted in his bosom. 
To find this spark firmly but resolutely 
stamped out on the part of his co-deliverer, and 
to discover that, in order to disabuse her mind 
of the idea that he was endeavouring to build 
up an acquaintanceship on the basis of a mere 
act of humanity he must now hold his tongue, 
was a new experience; so new, and so odd, 
that he could not but yield an internal smile. 
He who never went out of his way to make 
friends with anybody — ^who rather avoided 
than sought intimacies of any kind — whose 
mere nod could make or mar a man for life ; 
and who perhaps, even at the present moment, 
might have entertained a vague, floating, 
desire to reveal himself in the dazzling light 
of a benefactor but nothing else — ^to be forced 
to sit mum, reduced to silence by the uneasy 
gravity of — ^a Post Office clerk I 

When the. time came for handing out the 
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Po8t-Office clerk, the witnesses of Mr. Yed- 
burgh's peculiar entr6e into the omnibuSi who 
had obstructed his path as much as they 
could, and sneered behind his hunched back 
as he lumped down into the vacated seat, 
would have stared had they been present to 
behold Mr. Yedburgh now. Mr. Yedburgh 
was quite in a fluster. For some minutes 
previous to the stoppage he had been mentally 
rehearsing little parting speeches, and could 
not please himself with them. Either they 
contained too much or too little gratitude. It 
would be unheard-of boorishness to make no 
acknowledgments ; but on the other hand, and 
glancing sideways at the rigid young figure at 
his elbow, he gave vent to a little cough 'twixt 
dismay and approbation. Not for worlds 
would he intrude upon or annoy the poor 
young creatures who had obviously learned to 
take care of themselves, and whose lot, he 
gathered, was not an easy oi^e. *^ So young 
and pretty I " he murmured to himself; "now 

if they were my children or grandchildren '* 

but again the sentence had been left unfinished, 
and again Mr. Yedburgh had been buried in 
his own thoughts for some minutes before the 
omnibus stopped. The long ride from the 
Ci^ seemed a very eternity to look back upon. 
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At lengthy however, the great gates of the 
Palace Gardens hove in sight, and oar 
merchant bounced up and was jerked back 
into his seat again, a thing which had never 
happened before, for he was accustomed to 
wait tranquilly until the halt had been properly 
accomplished ere he stirred a Umb. Now, 
however, he was all in a hurry to do his part 
as behoved him ; he could at least offer each 
of the young ladies his courteous aid to alight, 
make brief but suitable acknowledgments, 
and receive back his umbrella. Yes, there 
was the umbrella at the top of the staircase, 
and there was the other fresh, cheerful young 
face above it In his hurry and eagerness to 
plan the homme galant Mr. Yedburgh re- 
mained upon the conductor's platform and 
stretched upward a polite arm, having already 
handed out his former companion, who stood 
in the roadway, awaiting with something of 
impatience her sister's descent. ^^Come 
along, Sylvia ! " she exclaimed, peremptorily, 
and ^^ Pm coming, Pamela," rejoined the other, 
in equally ringing, fearless tones. 

Pamela? Sylvia? Mr. Yedburgh felt as 
if a hammer had struck two great blows upon 
his heart. With a stare of bewilderment he 
turned from the countenance above to that 
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below, and his attention being thus distracted, 
what happened next was hardly to be wondered 
at For Miss Sylvia, seeing the outstretched 
arm, and being very willing to rid herself of 
the great cumbersome umbrella, which was 
now only in the way, held it out, and, as she 
did so turned her head aside, intent on 
protecting her muslin skirts from the wet rails 
and steps, which would have soiled them by 
contact. The next moment the umbrella had 
struck against and bounded off the onmibus 
rail into the muddy road beneath, right in front 
of a hansom which was driving up. Of what 
followed next Mr. Yedburgh had never a very 
clear idea thereafter. He heard a shout ; had 
a glimpse of a sea of horror-stricken faces, and 
of a cloud of pale blue on the ground among 
the horses* hoofs. He murmured ^^ Pamela,'* 
and wondered what Pamela was doing there. 
• .. . • 

It was another June day, the same day of 
June a year afterwards. '^ It was just about 
this time was it not, dear ? Shall I go to the 
gate and watch for him, or would he rather 
find us here in the garden, do you think ? '' 

** Perhaps here, Sylvie ; it is so quiet and 
peaceftil; and I think he would like to find 
us together, and to have the littie talk he 
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promised. He is to tell all about everything 
this afternoon. Sylvie, what a wonderful, 
wonderful year it has been I Even now I can 
hardly believe it! Sometimes when I wake 
at night I think, Can it be true ? Can it be 
real? Are we the same two girls who were 
left without a penny in the world, and who 
thought we had obtained such a great thing 
when we were put in the way of earning our 
own living, and being able to maintain ourselves 
in our own little humble lodgings ? And we 
were very happy, dear ; were we not ? Only 
— only — " and she looked around, and then 
smiled, and next laughed. 

"Only that we're a great deal happier 
now," said Sylvie, promptly — " now that you 
are well and strong again and that we live in 
a beautiful house, and have everything that 
money can give, and a dear, kind, kind 
uncle." 

" There he is," exclaimed Pamela, starting 
forward, and there was Mr. Yedburgh. 

It was the same old, and yet not the old, 
Mr. Yedburgh who stepped through the glass 
doors which opened out into the garden, 
wherein sat the whilom Post Office clerks. 
They flew to meet him, to kiss him affec 
tionately, to take him by the hand, and place 
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him between them on the rustic seat. Mr. 
Yedborgh looked from one to the other; it 
seemed as though Mr. Yedburgh were hardly 
inclined to speak. 

" Of course, if you would rather not tell 
OS, uncle ? " 

It was Pamela who was thus thoughtful; 
it was Pamela who read by instinct the secret 
thoughts of most people, and of this one person 
in particular. 

** You must not feel that Sylvie and I would 
ever wish you to tell us anything that gives 
you pain," continued she, " only — " 

" Only that we have been looking so forward 
to it," murmured Sylvie, caressing his hand 
on the other side, " and if you don't tell us 
to-day we think — ^we are afraid that perhaps — " 

"If not told to-day it may never be told at 
all ? " Mr. Yedburgh smiled somewhat sadly 
but tenderly withal. " Dear children, there 
is really not much to tell; only I fancied — I 
feared — I had a sort of dread lest perhaps if 
you knew how very slight — as the world would 
take it — ^your claim is upon me, you might, 
until you had grown to know me better, — ^you 
might, until you had grown to know me 
better—" 

" We love you with our whole hearts I " burst 
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forth one beaming girl ; while the other pressed 
closer to his side and whispered in his ear, 
" * Love you a little/ indeed I '* 

Mr. Yedburgh took out his handkerchief, 
and found hasty use for it. 

" We are so happy together," murmured he, 
^^and I was so lonely and dull and aimless 
before. I could not bear to think of your 
leaving me." 

" Must we leave you ? " With delight he 
saw the sudden terror painted on their glowing 
countenances. 

" No, no ; no indeed." The hand of each 
was clasped afresh, ^^ the danger, if there ever 
was any, is past now. We will never part 
now, my dear ones. I have made every in- 
vestigation, and no one has a prior claim. 
You are willing to be my adopted daughters," 
continued the speaker, with slow emphasis, 
^^and to-day I have completed certain legal 
forms by which you will inherit — " 

"Ohl dear uncle, never mind that, never 
mind inherit," it was again the eager Sylvie 
who interposed. " What we want to know is 
why did you do it, and why — ^why — ^why — ? 
Oh, you know all the other whys." 

** They all resolve into one, my little Sylvie, 
and my little Pamela. When I was a boy, 
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fifty years ago, I knew two twin sisters whose 
names you bear. Sylvie, just such another 
Sylvie as this," looking fondly down — " died/' 
There was a long, breathless pause. Mr. 
Yedburgh put his hand into an inner pocket 
and drew forth an old pencil portrait. ^^ That 
was Pamela/' he said. 

It was the girl's mother. They both uttered 
an exclamation, and looked into his £sLce. 
** There is nothing more to tell," said he. 

* • • • '^ 

" You are no uncle, no relation ? " cried 
Pamela, at last. 

" None," answered he. 

" And you only learnt who we were from 
our names; and you had Pamela brought 
here, after her accident, and gave us this 
splendid home, and told us to call you ^ uncle,' 
and — ^and all," cried Sylvia, fluttering like a 
bird (while Pamela sat still holding her breath) 
" because, fifty years ago you knew our 
mother ? " 

"Not quite that." A strange, far-away 
light dawned in the old man's eyes, something 
like a quiver shook his colourless lips, and a 
faint flush rose into his wrinkled cheek. "Not 
because I knew, but because I loved her," 
Mr. Yedburgh. 
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'' Please can I have a carriage for the 
early train ? " 

In the panting request, the hurried, fierce, 
and almost defiant manner, it would have been 
difficult for anyone to recognise the speaker. 
She was a young girl, a bright and pretty 
young girl, who, radiant in her shining ball- 
dress, and with the happiest face and lightest 
tread in the room, had been dancing inde- 
fatigably for the last five hours. No one had 
seemed to enter with more joyous abandon- 
ment into the spirit of the hour, and 
accordingly the petulant demand, with its 
accompaniment of flushed cheeks and 
quivering lips, almost took away the breath of 
the person to whom it was addressed. Sir 
Lachlan Maclachlan had got up the ball — sl 
Highland ball at his Highland castle— on 
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purpose to please his young cousin, Lilias 
^Atherton, and to celebrate a certain happy 
event, •'which had his warm approval and 
sanction. The ball was nearly over, and it 
had been a great success. He was good- 
naturedly conscious of having given a great 
deal of pleasure, and was now leaning against 
the entrance doorway, ready to be shaken 
hands with, thanked, and congratulated by 
departing guests. Accordingly his first reply 
to Miss Atherton's breathless, " Can I have a 
carriage for the early train ? " was a stare of 
bewilderment. 

" Good heavens, Lily ! What on earth do 
you mean ? What have you to do with the 
early train ? " 

"Only that I am going away by it. Sir 
Lachlan." 

" Going away by it ! My dear girl ! What 
— I don't understand. By Jove, what will 
Major Jocelyn say to that ? Eh ? " jocularly. 

" Major Jocelyn will have nothing to say to 
it. Major Jocelyn has no right to say anything 
now. Please ask no questions, Sir Lachlan. 
I will right everything, after I am gone. Only 
can I have a carriage ? " 

" Of course, you can have a carriage, Lily ; 
but, my dear child," in tones of remonstrance. 
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*' it is nearly three o'clock now, and to catch 
the early train you must start by seven." 

•* I know — I know ; I will be ready. Oh ! 
thank you sfl much, dear, kind Sir Lachlan — 
but I can't stay," with a sudden sob ; and the 
next moment there was a rustle of flying skirts, 
and a white figure vanished up the broad stair- 
case, and was instantly lost to view. 

" Phew ! " whistled Sir Lachlan, looking 

after her, " that's quick work ; what the " 

Another voice was at his elbow. 

" So sorry to trouble you, Sir Lachlan, but 
can I be carted across to Ben Crioch to catch 
the early train ? It's a nuisance, but I find 
I've got to leave at once; I know you will 
forgive my cutting short my visit, which, 
believe me, I much regret having to do. I 
will explain by letter. It's — it's rather 
sudden, and I'm awfully ashamed to worry 
you with so early a start, — but I'm afraid I 
really must." 

This time the speaker was a tall, serious 
man, who made his request with becoming 
dignity and composure ; yet a close observer 
would have seen that even Major Jocelyn was, 
in a manner, not himself. The host, after a 
single glance, and an imperceptible raising of 
the eyebrows, did not attempt to argue the 
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pointy as he had done in Miss Atherton's 
case. 

" Of course, my dear fellow, you can have 
anything you want," he replied, readily. " You 
know it will be a deuced early business — the 
train passes Ben Crioch at a little past eight 
— ^but we can rig you up something in the 
stables which will take you over in time. 
Awfully sorry to lose you, but, as it's a case 
of ^ Needs must,' the only thing to be done is 
to give orders at once. You will break£aist in 
your own room, and be at the hall-door by 
seven o'clock sharp. PU see to it myself, but 
don't trust to being called, if you take my 
advice. The servants will all be half-asleep." 

" I shan't go to bed," said Jocelyn, quietly ; 
" it's not worth while ; and an old soldier can 
take a few hours' sleep anyhow and anywhere. 
I think however, I'll go off to pack now. So 
it's 'Good night' and * Good-bye'" He 
put out his hand, and held that of the other 
for a moment ; their eyes met, but neither 
spoke another word. 

** Now, what on earth can it be ? " cogitated 
Sir Lachlan with himself, as he went to give 
the orders. " A capital match — a nice, bright, 
pretty girl, and a good girl too — and with 
money, that would have been such a comfort 
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to poor Jocelyn, who has a mother and sister 
hanging on to his pay ! And Jocelyn is such 
a good fellow ! — and so honestly in love — and 
he is a man who, I verily believe, never was in 
love in his life before ! It seemed too good to 
be true — by Jove, it did ! — and I gave this ball 
to let everybody know of the engagement, and 
now this is to be the end of it. Two con- 
founded carriages ordered for the early train ! 
That's a nice sort of anti-climax ! " A slow 
frown settled down upon the baronet's usually 
jovial countenance. " By Jove, though, there 
shall only be one carriage," he muttered. 
• • . • • 

Punctual to the moment the tall soldier, 
fully equipped, stood on the Castle doorstep, 
watch in hand. The sound of light wheels 
was heard, and an Irish car, used for convey- 
ing sportsmen to the moors, drew up. Major 
Jocelyn's portmanteau and gun case were 
placed beside the driver, a Highland ghillie, 
who drove from one side ; and Jocelyn himself 
prepared to step up on the other. The sleepy 
footman, however, who had accompanied him, 
with half-shut eyes down the steps, looked 
over his shoulder, and another figure emerged 
from the hall door — ^a girlish figure, in a rough 
tweed frock, evidently put on in haste, for her 
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C0at collar was unfastened, her hat avrryi and 
her gloves in her hand. Moreover, the youth- 
ful traveller's face was very pale, and her eyes 
were very red. At sight of Jocelyn, she stopped 
still with a start, and he also stood motionless 
with consternation. 

The. young lady however, made an effort 
to recover herself. " My carriage ? — My 
maid ? '* She looked to the servants, ignoring 
Jocelyn. 

" The maid has gone on with the luggage. 
Miss.*' The footman shivered in the cool 
morning air, respectfully signifying by his 
demeanour that he should be glad if the young 
lady would hurry up and be off, and let him get 
back to the bed from which he had been so 
cruelly roused. But Lilias now looked 
imploringly at Donald, the ghiliie groom who 
was also significantly regarding her, as he gave 
the reins a slight shake to imply that time 
pressed. 

"No other conveyance was ordered," 
observed he, laconically. 

Meantime Major Jocelyn stood by, gnawing 
his moustache. Was ever poor man — or poor 
girl either, for that matter — placed in a more 
wretched predicament? To have to drive, 
snugly tucked in together, on one side of an 
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Irish car, for five miles over an open moor — 
after having just parted for evermore ! 

But he had no time to think out the situa- 
tion. Nor could he before the eyes of the 
wondering servants, haul down his luggage, 
and Lilias sit beside the ghillie — or, in short, 
effect any alteration whatever in the arrange- 
ment. The case was desperate. In silence 
he handed Miss Atherton to her seat, and 
mounted beside her ; a thick rug was tucked 
around them ; the young lady turned her head 
and shoulder from her companion as far as she 
possibly could, and away they rolled over the 
heathery moor among the breaking mists. 

One mile — two miles — ^three miles passed, 
and not a word was spoken. With swelling 
heart, and compressed lips the one still sat 
well forward, hoping that her face was no- 
where visible, and that the back of her neck 
betrayed nothing. In a miserably distorted, 
screwed up, and excruciatingly uncomfortable 
attitude, the other held himself well back, 
breathing fast and unevenly, and counting 
every milestone as it was left behind. 

The little car whirled on faster and faster ; 
Donald appeared to be a somewhat reckless 
driver ; they swayed from side to side, and more 
than once narrowly escaped taking a post, or 
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the end of a bridge wall by the way. Major 
Jocelyn would have called out sharply to the 
lad to be more careful, but Major Jocelyn was 
determined not to open his mouth. 

He looked uneasily round, however, more 
than once, and knitted his brows under his 
shooting cap. " He'll have us over," he was 
saying to himself. He had barely said this, 
with any serious thought of its being the 
actual truth, when there came a tremendous 
lurch, the car appeared to spring up into the 
air on one side, and the next moment its 
occupants— or at all events, two of them, were 
shot out, and landed in the midst of a dark, 
wet peat moss, where for a moment both lay 
quite still. 

The next, however, Jocelyn was on his feet, 
and kneeling by the side of his still motionless 
companion. Meantime there was a clatter of 
wheels, and horse, car, and driver bolted over 
the summit of the hill, Donald on his feet, but 
still clinging to the reins. 

'' Lilias ! " 

" Sigismund ! " 

" Oh, Lilias, my darling, you are not killed ; 
thank heaven for that; but are you hurt? 
Open your eyes and see who it is; it is I — 
Sigismund— oh, say are you — are you hurt ? ** 
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"I — I don't think I am hurt, thank you, 
Sigismund," faintly. " Oh, Sigismund — do 
tell me — are you hurt? Oh, do say. You 
are not h — h — hurt, Sig — Sigismund ? " 

" My poor Lilias ! " both his arms round 
her by this time. 

Lilias, sobbing vehemently, "Oh— oh — oh 
—oh ! Si — Si — Si — Sig — Sigismund." 

Sigismund, in her ear. " Won't you at 
least tell me what it was, Lily ? " 

" Oh, I don't think I can, Sigismund." 

Sigismund, however, is sure she can ; Sigis- 
mund is kneeling by her side on the sopping 
moss, and has got her head on his shoulder, 
and his face so near hers that sometimes it is 
not quite clear when they touch each other, 
and now he is not going to trifle with the 
advantages of such a situation. " You must 
tell me," he says firmly, and he reiterates 
this so often, and accompanies the demands 
by so much pressure of another sort that at 
last — ^well, at last she does tell him. 

She had overheard such a dreadful thing at 
the ball — such a dreadful thing. She heard 
someone — she did not know who, but the 
voice was quite clear, so that she could not 
help hearing, though indeed, indeed she did 
not mean to listen — ^but she had heard the 
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voice say " Isn't it luck for Jocelyn to get a 
girl with all that money?" Then another 
voice had replied that it certainly was luck, 
but that Jocelyn was a good fellow. "He 
said you were a good fellow," sobbed poor 
Lilias, " he did say that, Sigismund ; but still 
he spoke, and the other spoke as if they 
thought, and as if everyone would think you — 
you cared — ^for — ^for my money. Oh, oh, oh, 
oh 1 At least, as if it would be such a great 
thing for you ; and, oh ! Sigismund, I did — 
did think you 1-1-loved me." 

Sigismund was silent. He was hurt in his 
tenderest point. A poor man, but honest as 
the day, the congratulations of his friends, 
through some of which he had himself per- 
ceived a covert meaning which none durst 
put into open words, had already made him 
wince. But conscious of integrity, he had 
proudly thought that time would give the lie 
to all such base insinuations, and with perfect 
trust in his betrothed, it had never occurred 
to him that she could either have felt any 
doubts on her own account, or have hearkened 
to the idle words of others. She had given 
him no explanation of the passionate with- 
drawal of her troth a few hours before. 

Looking up, she now beheld the deep 
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emotion painted on his face, and cried aloud 
in her agony of shame. " Oh, what have I 
done ? What have I done ? Oh, Sigismund, 
I did not mean it ; how could I do it ? Oh, 
Sigismund, will you ever, ever forgive me ? 
And will you — won't you marry me ? Oh, 
please, Sigismund, dear Sigismund ! " 
• • ■ ■ • 

At last the tall figure rose from his kneeling 
posture, drawing up with him the small, dark, 
wet, bedraggled form which he could scarcely, 
even then, be persuaded to loose from his 
hold ; and at last, he smiled as he looked at 
her, and at himself. " I really think we are 
too wet and too dirty, and altogether too 
disreputable a pair to appear at a railway 
station," quoth he, taking out his handkerchief 
to wipe a long, dark smear from her cheek. 
" I really think, too, Lily, that we should 
never catch that early train now, even if we 
tried." At this moment the horse and car, 
with Donald securely seated in his place, 
appeared above the brow of the hill ; Donald 
peering about anxiously for the whereabouts 
of his fellow-sufferers. 

" Hi ! we are here," cried Jocelyn, rather 
unnecessarily; then turning again to the 
little girl, whose bare hand lay fast in his own, 
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he mtmnnredy as the horse trotted up. 
'' We'll go back to Castle Lachlan, Lily, and 
say we had a spill, and Til pat it right with 
Sir Lachlan. No one else need ever know 
an3rthing about this; and we'll not out our 
visit short after all, shall we, Lily ? " 

The blinds were still down all over the 
castle, and all appeared precisely as the 
travellers had left it an hour and a half be- 
fore, when the Uttle party returned to tell the 
tale of their mishap ; only Sir Lachlan, who 
was an early bird by nature, by good hap had 
come down, and was on the lowest step of the 
portico stairs, looking abroad, to see what kind 
of a day it was going to be. 

Lilias flew past him — she was " not fit to be 
looked at/' Jocelyn lingered a moment to 
give explanations, and to add that more would 
be forthcoming presently. He had changed 
his plans, he — "All right," Sir Lachlan, cut 
the speaker short heartily. " Glad to hear it ; 
delighted to hear it ; but now get up to your 
room sharp, and change your things, no one 
need know anything about this escapade : you 
come down to breakfast as if nothing had 
happened, and we'll talk it over in private 
presently : I can see it's all right, eh ? " smil- 
significantly. 
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Jocelyn nodded, smiling back. 

*^ Good luck ! I am glad. Off with you then. 
Take up the major's portmanteau," to the 
footman, "and Donald — ^, word with you, 
Donald," going round the horse's head and 
coming close up to the ghillie, who sat 
imperturbable on his seat. " Well, Donald ? 
— ^well ? How was it ? How did you do ? Quick 
now— out with it, — well ? " 

" Oh, we did ferry well. Sir Lachlan. I just 
drove like ta de'il till we came to ta peat bog, 
as you bid me. Sir Lachlan : then I just ran 
her up against ta side and tipped them over 
where you said. Sir Lachan ; then I just made 
ta horse bolt over ta hill and stayed round ta 
comer, till it was time to come back — as you 
told me. Sir Lachlan ; an' then I found them 
all right in ta bog, wet and dirty, and not hurt 
at all, but too late for ta train, and quite willing 
to come back to the castle — ^as you said they 
would be. Sir Lachlan." 
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His frock coat was his one solace. 

There was nothing at all remarkable about 
the coat, but it was perfectly good, perfectly 
fashionable, and fitted him to admiration. 
When he put it on, Eddy Harrowby performed 
the operation slowly and luxuriously, experi- 
encing the while a sense of recovered self- 
respect, and imbibing draughts of hope, 
courage, and endurance. This may sound 
ridiculous — but it was a fact. For the frock 
coat was almost his sole link with his own 
class, and but for it he might quite possibly 
have let go his hold upon society altogether. 

But if a man has a good frock coat to go 
about in — even though it may have come to 
him fortuitously — he has no excuse for fight- 
ing shy of his friends, albeit they live in 
palaces. Eddy knew that his coat came from 
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the best tailor in London, and that it was only 
a few weeks old, consequently could not be 
outdone by any coat in Pall Mall or Piccadilly 
and could give points to most. If he passed 
on those hallowed pavements a carefully got- 
up youth of his own height and figure, he 
usually noted that their coats had family 
resemblance ; if another, less immaculate, 
went by with a swagger, Eddy, loftily superior 
took stock of the points wherein the coat fell 
short. 

Poor boy ! Those were his golden moments ! 
But for them his life, especially after the 
London season began to hum, first faintly in 
the future, then, with a roar and a crash on 
every side — his life we say, which had no part 
nor lot in the great pleasure wheel, would have 
been dull and lonely indeed. 

Eddy Harrowby had come to London to 
fill the post of clerk in a solicitor's office, some 
few months before the date at which our story 
opens, and he had been pleased enough to 
come. He was poor, and he was going to 
live alone in London lodgings ; but this did 
not affright him, for he was a cheery little 
fellow who had no doubts of getting on well, 
wherever his lot was cast, and made so little 
of privations, or grievances that even his most 
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intimate friends scarcely knew that he recog- 
nised them as such. He was even wont to 
detail with humour some of the shifts he was 
put to ; he had no false shame, no hyper- 
sensitive shrinkings from exposure. 

But by degrees he found that it was 
necessary to have an excuse handy when in- 
vited to join in expeditions which entailed the 
expenditure of even a few shillings, and as he 
was rigorously honest and had a holy horror 
of debt he was often engaged in calculations 
of a nature to have made even Guy Falconer 
stare — though Guy thought he knew his Eddy 
in and out. Eddy, after he had been once or 
twice to the Falconer's great house in Gros- 
venor-square, drew into himself somewhat, and 
was chary of confidences. Guy knew, how- 
ever, how the frock coat had been come by, 
and was always pleased to see it worn. 

" All silk-lined, you know, and slips on so 
jolly easily," Eddy had explained one day, 
turning the collar and sleeves to the light. 
"It was a piece of luck for me that I was just 
my poor brother-in-law's size, and it was 
awfully good of my sister to think of it. She 
sent for me directly after the funeral, and said 
that the coat had been ordered from Poole, 
and had not been sent in before poor Hubert 
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was taken ill, but that it was at her house, 
and I had better go and try it on and have it 
if it fitted me.'' 

Then he paused, contemplating, while Guy 
Falconer nodded response. 

" We had often worn each other's things — 
that's to say I had often worn his — for he was 
an extravagant fellow in clothes, and had 
piles and piles. Besides this coat I got — ^hum 
— ah," — z slight blush crept up the boy's 
cheeks and he broke off short, remembering 
that further disclosures might just possibly 
surprise a prosperous youngster whose people 
live in Grosvenor-square. He did not care to 
mention the hat or other items. 

As he got to know Guy better he con- 
gratulated himself more than once upon this 
well-timed reticence. There are shifts in 
poverty which can only be understood by the 
poor. In presence of Dives, the wise poor 
man puts his thumb upon the latch which 
leads to that chamber of horrors. 

A gay party of young folks was alighting 
from a four-in-hand in Park Lane, which 
interesting spectacle was being watched by the 
usual dawdlers on the pavement, their numbers 
being augmented by the fact that it was 
Saturday afternoon and the lower classes 
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rampant. London streets are not the plea- 
santest promenades in the world on this day 
of the week — more especially as the sun 
declines and every shop door is closed and 
every omnibus full. 

But Eddy Harrowby had nowhere else to 
go, and no other time to go anywhere in — 
except, of course, on Sundays. On Sundays 
he got on better; he had a few friends and 
relations— distant ones— on whom he could 
call, and who were tolerably sure to be good 
for a luncheon or dinner if his visit were k 
propos ; but on Saturday afternoons these 
folk were nearly sure to be off to Hurlingham, 
or Sandown, or to garden parties in the coun- 
try, and he had learned to hate hearing the 
' Not at home ' flung in his face by irritated 
footmen, themselves hindered by his door-bell 
from getting off for a run. So that he seldom, 
if ever, attempted making calls on his one 
half-holiday, and contented himself with 
wandering round St. James's Park, trying to 
take an interest in the ducks, or looking over 
the railings ofWellington Barracks, where the 
recruits in batches were being drilled. 

" Come and do a loaf," he used to say by 
way of invitation to his intimates, young men 
in * diggings ' like himself. But no one cared 
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to loaf who could play cricket) or shoot at rifle 
ranges, or go up the river; from all which 
amusements Eddy was debarred (partly by a 
recent illness which had left him weak). So 
he would wander aimlessly about by himself, 
trying to think he was enjoying the open air 
and the freedom, but in reality more wearied 
and bored than when at work in his office. 

On the day in question the poor boy was 
dragging himself home after a long, eventless 
ramble, vaguely glad that evening was ap- 
proaching and the glorious summer day 
drawing to a close. Such summer days meant 
to him only more noise, more heat, more 
contact with seething humanity of an inferior 
type, and an increased sense of the gulf betwixt 
himself and the more fortunate. His eyes 
rested with an envy that was pathetic from 
its very intensity upon the girls and boys 
decending from the coach. 

But he had on his frock coat, so he sauntered 
by, betraying nothing by his gait and demean- 
our. They might think him a belated swell 
caught for once in Town on a Saturday, who 
had just been calling in Park-Lane. 

" Hi, Eddy,'' a jocund voice fell loudly on 
the foot-passenger's ear, and Eddy with a start 
turned round. '' I say, I wish you had been 
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with us," pursued Guy Falconer, all jolly and 
ruddy from a long day's outing, " we're just 
back from Richmond. Here are my sisters ; 
come and speak to them," indicating two of 
the daintily-clad damsels, whom Eddy had 
kept his eyes away from, not to appear as 
though a four-in-hand could have any interest 
for him. " Didn't you see it was us ? " 
pursued his friend. " You were looking at the 
beasts, I suppose? Nice team, aren't they?" 
Then, lower, " Sir John Broxby's." Again 
aloud, " Well, good-bye. Sir John. Thanks 
for such a jolly day. Enjoyed ourselves aw- 
fully. You'll turn up to-morrow at two ? 
Good-bye. Come along, girls; come along, 
Eddy. We are walking this little bit home, 
as Sir John is late — so there's no need to take 
him out of his way. Well, and what have you 
been about ? " jogging his friends elbow. 
" Been to something ? " 

But the next instant the speaker mentally 
reproached himself. ("Poor chap I don't 
believe he has been anywhere! Too beastly 
poor. I wish he had been with us, and Broxby 
would have asked him like a shot. Bother it ! 
I wish I had thought of it.") Then a happy 
idea occurred. " Come in and take pot-luck, 
Eddy. The pater will be glad to see you. 
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Eh, Violet, we're doing nothing to-night, are 
we?" 

"Nothing. Do come, Mr. Harrowby." 
Violet Falconer, a bright girl of twenty, en- 
dorsed the invitation with a firankness which 
in itself cheered its recipient's lonely breast. 

"Oh, thanks — delighted/' murmured he, 
and his step became instantly brisker. Here 
was luck at last 1 A nice, merry evening in 
prospect — all the day's solitude was forgotten 
on the spot 1 

"Come as you are, I shan't bother with 
dress clothes either," continued Guy, shufiSing 
alongside, sometimes on and sometimes off 
the pavement, as the party loosely scattered 
along. " Now, girls, don't you be long," as 
they separated in the great cool hall of the 
mansion. " I bet the first gong has sounded. 
Come to my room, Eddy, and have a ' wash 
and brush up,' " and Eddy cheerfully followed 
serene in his frock coat. "I'll just change 
my hot things and put on a smoker," ran on 
Guy presently, beginning to throw off. " Go 
down and keep the pater quiet, will you ? 
He won't fidget if you are there to talk to 
him." 

But when Eddy descended he found Mr. 
Falconer had another guest — a clean-shaven. 
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elderly man, tall, portly, commanding, a club 
man — and he, like his host, was arrayed in 
faultless evening attire. Both, it must be 
confessed, looked a trifle astonished as Eddy 
walked in, and he instantly felt their astonish- 
ment 

Why on earth had Guy let him in for this ? 
He was obliged to tell his own tale, and told 
it lamely enough ; at all times he felt nervous 
in the presence of Mr. Falconer, and instinct 
whispered that Mr. Falconer was, if not 
nervous, yet on his best behaviour in the 
present company. 

" Oh ! Ah ! My son brought you in, and 
gave you no chance of running home to 
change/' said he, with distinctness of enuncia- 
tion obviously intended for the benefit of the 
third person. 

" General AUhusen — Mr. Harrowby. Were 
you with Broxby's party, Harrowby ? No ? 
They're all in, though, I suppose ? I sent a 
message to their rooms, and we must give them 
a little law," turning to the General, " as they 
have to put on theatre dresses." (" Theatre 
dresses ! " mentally ejaculated £ddy.) Gen- 
eral AUhusen has been so good as to take a 
box — Ah, here they come ! Well, I can't say 
you have been long, girls. We can't accuse 
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them of that, can we, General ? " And Pater- 
familias beamed approvingly, as two light 
figures rustled in, bewitchingly attired. 

" So kind of you. It will be such fun to 
go," said Violet. 

" We love surprises like this," said Florence. 

Simultaneously they addressed their father's 
friend; obviously each alike had forgotten 
Eddy. He stood in the background, mute. 

'^ It just chanced there was a box to be had : 
it had been sent back and I was at Mitchell's 
and heard them say so. Yes, it was lucky I 
was on the spot or it would have been snapped 
up ; there is such a run on the piece." The 
old gentleman stroked his moustache com- 
placently. " I took it on the chance ; I knew 
you were sometimes free on Saturday nights." 

" And we have been longing to go to the 
* Geisha,' and everyone said it was no good 
thinking of it, unless you could fix at least a 
week before, which of course we couldn't do 
in the middle of the London season," Violet 
Falconer chattered brightly on. 

" We won't wait for Guy," said Mr. Fal- 
coner, as dinner was announced. " He always 
takes longer than anyone else to dress. I 
suppose Harrowby, he had started to dress 
when you left him? " laughing. 
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" I — I believe so," munnured poor Eddy, 
with a sense of bewilderment. 

" Take in Florence, will you ? " continued 
the host as though all were arranging itself 
pleasantly. And the party filed in to dinner. 

*' Am I to go, or am I to be left here ? Or. 
am I to take myself off directly dinner is 
over ? " cogitated Eddy, and in his confusion 
of spirit he salted his soup and choked over it. 
(" Dash it all ! " he muttered to himself, stung 
beyond endurance.) In his morning clothes 
he had felt over-heated and ill-at-ease before ; 
the choking sent out drops upon his forehead. 
But he hoped that when Guy came in, all 
would yet be set to rights. Vain hope, dinner 
passed and there was no change in the 
position of aifairs. All moved into the hall 
preparatory to the start. 

" Why shouldn't he go as he is ? " It was 
Guy's voice, and his friend guessed what had 
called forth the response. There was a mur- 
mured rejoinder, and then, " Nonsense, I 
don't care a hang what old Allhusen thinks. 
He's an old ass. Why should we pander 
to him ? " 

Another murmur. Violet Falconer glancing 
dubiously at Eddy, who moved to show he 
was within earshot. 
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** Well, all I can 8ay is, it is treadng him 
beastly ill" — ^louder tones on the brother's 
part — ^* and I won't be the one to tell him. 
Let the governor do his own dirty work.** 

But Eddy had learned enough. 

'* As yon are all going out, I had better take 
m3rself o£f now/* said he, quite easily, or as he 
thought quite easily. *' Good-bye," prepar- 
ing to suit the action to the words. 

*< I am so sorry you cannot go with us, Mr. 
Harrowby," Violet's sorrow like her welcome 
was at the command of the passing moment. 
'* If we had known in time, — ^but where did 
I put my gloves ? I laid them down with 
my fan— — " 

" Aye, it's a pity you can't go with them, 
Harrowby," said Violet's father, coming for- 
ward, ^' but you see it was quite impromptu, 
else you could have gone home to dress. And 
you and Guy are not of a size, or he might 
have managed — ^but it's no use thinking of 
it." 

'' At least you might let him stay with yon," 
growled a voice in his ear — Guy's voice, 
ashamed and indignant — '^ if he can't go with 
us because he has on a frock coat, and I told 
him to come in it because we were going no- 
where and it was lltte, keep him here, and — 
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and talk to him a bit. Let him smoke with 
you." 

" Here is Guy protesting that you won't 
think it a bore to keep me company while they 
are away, Harrowby, I should not have 
thought of asking you — but if you will," — a 
pair of inquiring eyes met the speaker's with a 
look so sad and wistful that it sent a sudden 
thrill of enlightenment through Mr. Falconer's 
slow-running veins, " do stop, my dear lad," 
said he, quite simply, " stop and keep the 
old man company." 

It was better than nothing ; Eddy meekly 
obeyed. 

• . • • 

" I often sit and think of that night, Guy." 

" Do you indeed, old chap ? It was rather 
a queer turn of affairs." 

" Your meeting me in that accidental way 
in the street ! Your inviting me home to 
spend the evening ! My — my disappointment 
when you all went out — " 

**It was a beastly shame — I shall always 
say it was a beastly shame." 

" Not at all ; you could not help it. General 
AUhusen was not a man to offend, and he 
would have been greatly offended if — " 

''And we should not have got his moor; 
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and you would not have had that jolly time 
up there, eh ? All for the best, as usual, Eddy. 
You and Florence say so, I make no doubt. 
But all the same, I would have taken 3rou to 
the theatre in your frock coat — " 

" Well for me you didn't. Instead of having 
only a pleasant evening (and it would have 
had its drawbacks, for the coat would have 
made itself felt all through) I was having laid 
for me the foundation of all my happiness — 
my prosperity, my everything. I was having 
drawn out of me bit by bit all the most hidden 
secrets of my soul! Your father — ^what a 
wonderful man he is ! And how absolutely 
had I misjudged him until then ! He seemed 
to develope into a new man before my very 
eyes ! How had you never told me ? I partly 
based my judgment of him on what I fancied 
to be yours." 

" It never occurred to you that mine might 
be at fault ? " 

A pause. The two young men looked at 
each other. 

" I must own," continued Guy Falconer, 
laying down his cigar, and musing with serious 
eyes, " that until I heard your very remark- 
able account of that night's conversation, 
I believed my £aLtil|r to be — well, very much 
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like other Withers who have outlived the 
emotional period. How you obtained the key 
to unlock certain locked chambers within his 
bosom, history sayeth not. You have it, and 
I for one say, ' keep it.' Already he swears 
by you, and when you are his well-beloved 
son-in-law — eh ? Florence is his favourite 
daughter, and in securing your advancement 
he will have double pleasure in knowing it is 
to benefit her also. Talking like a book, am 
I not ? " and the good-natured fellow laughed 
merrily. " But I say, old Eddy, it was the 
frock coat that did the trick ; for if you had 
gone to the play with us, you might never 
have had the opportunity ; and an opportunity 
once lost, you know — " 

" Oh, yes, it was the coat that did it," said 
Eddy. 

" Good old coat 1 " murmured philosophic 
Guy. 
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'' Oh, Maud, do come in. I'm going away, 
and it's so disgusting. I've got to pack, and 
I don't know what to take, and I do hate 
going. But come in, and sit on the bed," 
and the speaker, a pretty girl of twenty, 
swept clear a small space, and then stood 
still, looking distractedly round upon a 
littered room, open drawers, and a wardrobe 
from which protruded finery of every descrip- 
tion. '* I am going at three, and I have not 
had a moment to think about it yet," she 
concluded, fretfully. 

Maud, the visitor, sat down and played 
with her parasol. "Silly old thing 1 What 
are you going away for ? " 

" I'm sure I don't know — I suppose mamma 
does. It was she who accepted for me— at 
least she let the Herepaths see that I had no 
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engagement to be called an engagement — bat 
she knew quite well I did not want to go; 
and — ^and the whole thing is disgusting/* and 
Miss Veronica Milverton seized an unoffend- 
ing garment and shook it as a vent to her 
feelings. 

" How long are you going for ? '* 

" Till Monday." 

'^ Oh, come, that is not so bad. I shouldn't 
myself mind a Saturday to Monday out of 
Town at all--especially in this frightfully hot 
weather. It would be rather nice to have two 
peaceful nights — " 

"Would it! Not if you particularly dis- 
liked going, and particularly wanted to go 
somewhere else. Lady Jervois offered to take 
me to Hurlingham this afternoon " 

" There won't be many people at Hurling- 
ham to-day. There is a big garden-party in 
the neighbourhood." 

Veronica made an impatient movement. 
Then : "I told the De Vaux girls to look out 
for me in the Park to-morrow," she continued, 
" and I don't know whom I did not tell to 
drop in at tea-time first. Mamma doesn't care 
a bit. She says she only meant to please me — 
but I do wish she would let me be pleased 
in my own way." 
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" You are cross, my deair. You have been 
racketting too much. Six weeks of the 
London season and this heat have upset 
your little temper. I think I had better go 
and leave you to your packing." 

" Well, go ; but tell me first which of these 
wretched things would be best to take for 
Sunday night supper (they don't have dinner 
on Sundays at the Herepaths) but they have 
always rather smart people," in somewhat 
mollified accents, " so one must be decently 
dressed. I'm taking one dinner dress for to- 
night," unhooking a pale shimmering satin 
from the wardrobe, '' and I thought a blouse 
would do for to-morrow ? " tentatively. 

" Of course. What lovely blouses, Veronica ; 
either would do." 

"They're not lovely — they're hideous. 
Everything I have is hideous. I'm sick of 
them all, and m3^elf into the bargain." 

" Come back in a better humour, my love. 
Bye-bye. I see I am only in the way. I 
should take the pink one, Veronica," dis- 
criminating among the chiffons with the point 
of her parasol. ** You will look just sweet in 
that shell-pink," and she disappeared. 

" And what is the use of my looking * just 
sweet ' ? " muttered Veronica, left to herself. 
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'Tm not a flirt I don't care to grab admiia-' * 
tion firom anyone and everyone. If he isn't 
there, I had as soon look ugly as not'' 

But she took the shell-pink nevertheless. 
There was a torn frill on the cream-coloared 
blouse, and she told herself she could not 
worry with a torn frill, especially as it was 
accordion-pleated, and would have taken frdl 
five minutes to put to rights. True, her maid 
would have done it, and ought to have done it 
before now, as she again noted with a fresh 
spasm of f retf ulness ; but she would have had 
to call Minnie in, and she did not want to 
speak to Minnie. As soon as she had laid 
out the clothes to be packed in the huge dress 
basket which gaped for its cargo, she put on 
her hat, gathered together her gloves, parasol, 
and purse, and resigned the room to the 
bustling abigail. 

" Good-bye, mamma." Half an hour later 
mother and daughter met in the drawing-room. 
" I'm going now," said Veronica, gloomily. 
Lady Milverton rose and proffered an embrace. 

" Where is Veronica going? " said Sir Rupert 
who chanced to be present also. " Where are 
you off to now, you gad-about ? " 

His daughter threw a resentful glance at her 
other parent. '^ It is mamma who is sending me. 
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You had better ask her why. I'm sure I don't 
know," repeating in the same aggrieved 
accents what she had before said to her friend. 

" I thought a breath of country air would 
do Veronica good," said Lady Milverton 
cheerfully. " And Broom Park is such a 
beautiful place, and so easily got at — only an 
hour from King's Cross — ^that it seemed a pity 
not " 

" If I am to catch the train I must go," 
Veronica, still sullen and rebellious, cut short 
the explanation. " I suppose I may come up 
early on Monday ? You do not want me to 
stay behind Monday, I suppose ? " 

" You are sure you will not want to stay 
yourself ? If you do ** 

But with a snort of disdain, and a farewell 
kiss which still savoured of indignation and a 
sense of injury, Veronica disposed of the im- 
plied suggestion, and swept from the room. 

" She is a rum customer, that daughter of 
yours," observed Sir Rupert, arching his 
eyebrows, as the door shut. " If the rest of 
them were like her — eh ? " for he had a young 
brood growing up, and though he did not often 
think of such matters, it occurred to him that 
half-a-dozen facsimiles of Veronica might 
presently grow to be rather " a large order." 
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Fathers, however, do not know everything, 
and there was some excuse for the mood which 
has placed my heroine in a somewhat onfor- 
tonate light before us at the outset. There 
was, as has been hinted, a ^' he " in the present 
case, and this important personage had perforce 
to be ignored, while yet he was the secret force 
which jangled the chords of poor Veronica's 
whole being. She felt she was being sent out 
of ^' his " way ; and if that is not sufficient to 
make any ardent, high-spirited girl who believes 
she has a lover, and is fearful lest anything 
she does or says should be misconstrued by 
him, all on fire with those who force her to 
take an ambiguous path at a crucial moment, 
what is ? 

Here was Harold Dunscombe playing polo 
at Hurlingham, and here was the girl whom 
Harold had singled out to dance with and sit 
with and .walk with, and say all sorts of things 
to throughout the length of their acquaintance 
dating six weeks back, fljdng off in another 
direction, and that at no call of duty but in 
pursuit of pleasure — simply pleasure. This 
much at least would be to him apparent. 

And she had had no chance of even letting him 
know she was going. She had come into her 

ther's drawing-room on the previous after- 
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noon to find a lady sitting on the sofei, who by 
word of mouth — abominable woman ! — had 
issued the invitation which, so given, it had 
been impossible to decline. Lady Milverton 
had already let slip the unlucky fact that no 
settled engagement would prevent Veronica's 
going to Broom Park for a couple of nights, 
and sat smiling by, leaving it to Veronica her- 
self to ratify the agreement thus to all intents 
and purposes already made. Veronica had 
essayed a faltering : *' You know, mama. Lady 
Jervois — " but her mother had promptly dis- 
posed of Lady Jervois. " She has just been 
here, my dear, and said she could fix nothing 
as one of their horses is ill. She may be able 
to go to Hurlingham — or not. She par- 
ticularly said you were not to tie yourself down, 
so there is no need to think about her. As 
Mrs. Herepath is so kind " — and Veronica 
thus cornered, could do nothing else than find 
Mrs. Herepath kind. 

Even in the explosion which took place 
subsequently not a syllable escaped to indicate 
the real match which fired the mine. Each 
knew — neither pretended not to know — to 
what was due the eagerness on the one part 
and the reluctance on the other, to accept the 
invitation which to Lady Milverton seemed so 
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timelyi to Veronica so intolerable. Veronica, 
impulsive and passionate by natare, shed hot 
tears of anger and impotence as she fled firom 
the room at last, but with it all she held her 
lips tight over Harold Dunscombe's name. 
It should not be sullied by entering into such 
a discussion. 

NoW| as she was hurried along in her 
hansom, there was something really pathetic 
in the way the poor child pitied herself^ and 
turned her eyes from side to side, as though 
looking her last upon dear familiar scenes and 
haunts. An edict of banishment had been 
passed upon her, and what though the edict 
only extended over a bare forty-eight hours or 
so ? It embraced the whole of a long, lovely 
afternoon, with a chance of its delights extend- 
ing into the cooler shades of the evening, 1 1 em- 
braced the Sunday's encounter beneath the 
trees in the Park at mid-day. (Veronica had 
taken to walking with Sir Rupert in the Park 
between church and luncheon, though Lady 
Milverton said it was a vulgar hour, instituted 
for the middle classes, who swarmed up by 
the suburban trains) — Sir Rupert cared no- 
thing for suburban humanity and vulgarity, 
and liked his hygienic stroll, in which taste 
Captain Dunscombe apparently participated. 
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Neither fkther nor daughter saw any necessity 
for giving an account of themselves or of whom 
they had met on such mornings — so that it 
was not to be supposed that when the hand- 
some hussar joined Lady Milverton's party on 
the lawn at the later hour when her ladjrship 
deigned to take a seat among the more 
fashionable throng then assembled, it was not 
to be assumed, we say, that he also was not 
there for the first time that day. So that my 
luckless heroine's present musings dwelt dis- 
mally on more fond visions than perchance 
anyone else dreamed could have been crowded 
into the brief period for which she had been 
thrust out of Paradise. 

And through it all ran the underlying appre- 
hension. What would Captain Dunscombe 
think ? Might he not think almost anything 
that was bad, that was untrue ? He was not 
a rich man ; not what match-making mothers 
would call eligible; and though fairly well 
ofi*, with expectations of improvement, modesty 
might suggest that the wealthy Sir Rupert, 
and Lady Milverton would flout the idea of 
such a son-in-law? Veronica fidgeted back 
and forward in her hansom, as the thought 
racked her. 

Then she had an hour's solitude in the train 

T 
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to carry on the torture. She had no diversion 
of her thoughts ; for no one else attempted to 
6nter her compartment ; the sun beat fiercely 
down upon the dark blue cushions, and no 
draught would cool the oven-like atmosphere. 
By the time she reached the small wayside 
station at which she was to alight for Broom 
Park, she was mentally and physically fagged 
out. Tea in her bedroom and a rest on the 
roomy couch, with the blinds drawn, were found 
to be absolutely necessary as a restorative. 

"Don't think of coming down till eight 
o'clock, my dear," said the hostess, with much 
outward cordiality, but with the internal com- 
ment : " What are girls made of now-a-da)rs ? " 
And Veronica, responding to the civility and 
heedless of any reservation, accepted the dic- 
tum. Presently she fell asleep. 

The long procession was filing along to 
dinner. Dinner was a great function at the 
Herepaths, and it was always solemnised in 
fullest state on Saturday evenings, when the 
party would be increased by London people 
thankful to escape for the Sundays out of 
town so popular in the ** furore" of the 
" season." 

Upon Veronica's descending to the drawing- 
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room, blazing in the light of the sunset and 
gay with brilliant dresses and jewels, she at 
once perceived, girl-like, the wisdom of having 
brought her pale satin, only worn twice, and 
smart as a Court dressmaker could make it. 

" I knew it was a case of best dress," she 
muttered to herself as she looked round. 
First she looked at the ladies, as was natural, 
having no longer a free hand as regarded the 
men; but almost immediately after her en- 
trance dinner was announced, and the male 
beings emerged from mullioned window and 
doorway, each to claim his partner. Some- 
one from behind approached Veronica. Poor 
Veronica ! She had half risen ere her eyes 
went up to see who it was — she literally sat 
down again ! 

Her knees shook under her. Her &ce — ^her 
very neck, flushed scarlet — her lips fell apart. 

" I came down by the next train to yours," 
said Captain Dunscombe. 

Good heavens ! Could her mother have 
seen and heard ! That was not the first, but 
it was the second ejaculation which mentally 
burst from Veronica's swelling bosom. She 
felt half ashamed of the thought in the very 
midst of her triumph. Her poor mother 1 
Was it for this she had plotted and planned 
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— got up Mrs. Herepathy and extracted the in- 
vitation (Veronica had charged her mother, 
with the latter fact, and elicited what was 
tantamount to a confession of the £a.ct) ; was 
it with her own weapons the unsuspicious 
schemer had beeii foiled ? She had fallen in- 
to a veritable trap ! And Mrs. Herepath had 
either invited Captain Dunscombe by pure 
accident, or more probably, because a rumour 
had reached her of his being a supposed 
admirer of her young friend. Either way, she 
had acted the part of a fairy godmother, — and 
now how happy Veronica was ! 

" Of course I knew you were to be here,'* 
said Harold, slowly ; "and the polo fell through, 
didn't you know. Jolly glad I was. I should 
have called to tell you, only as we were to 
meet to-night — " and he smiled contentment. 

After dinner it was too hot to stay indoors. 

" Do you know the place ? " enquired 
Captain Dunscombe, coming up to his partner 
bf the dinner table, as the groups scattered 
about the terrace on which the windows opened 
— "if you don't, let me — I have been here 
before — there's a pretty old garden, and every- 
one seems on the tramp — ^we needn't follow — 
here's a jolly looking walk," and as she talked 
and looked, the two pairs of feet absent- 
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mindedly moved in unison and moved away 
from the other ramblers, and when everyone 
came in an hour later, saying the dew was 
heavy, and the night growing cool at last — 
and some went this way, and some that, and 
music was started, and billiards talked of — 
still there was a couple missing, and by-and- 
bye the unkind moon, shining full upon the 
terrace, betrayed who that couple was. They 
could not creep in unseen, and Veronica had 
to own that the edge of her satin dress was 
sopping wet. 

And the peaceful, blissful day of rest that 
followed ! 

No further anxieties and distractions — since 
the magic words have been spoken which tear 
down all barriers and lay bare the stoutest 
fortress. And no need to think of the future, 
for the bold hussar gaily announces that he 
holds in his hands, unproduced before, trump 
cards which will secure Sir Rupert's consent 
and blessing, and which will enable him to 
face even Sir Rupert's sterner dame with 
confidence — so he and his love can have their 
hour of unalloyed enchantment, and drain 
their cup of happiness without fear of bitter 
dregs. 

And Veronica had smiled in derision at the 
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notion of her wanting to stay on in this Lotos 
land I 

When now invited to do so by Mrs. Here- 
path, she cried out so suddenly : ** Oh, thank 
you, may I ? " that for very shame she had to 
turn her blushing £aice aside; but the good 
lady feigned to see nothing. Then Veronica 
telegraphed home, indifferent to what sensations 
the telegram might excite, and she and her 
hussar drove together to the very door of Sir 
Rupert's house, and he followed her into the 
hall. Sir Rupert was in the library, whither 
Captain Dunscombe proceeded straight away, 
after a queer little nod of significance and 
encouragement to his travelling companion, 
who sped upstairs. 

" Mamma — I — the telegram — oh, dear 
mother, don't be angry." All at once Veronica's 
head lay on the breast that had cradled it. ^^ You 
said — ^you said," whispered she, choking be- 
tween each word, " that — that perhaps I would 
want to stay ; but you did not think — ^you did 
not guess " 

" Did I not ? " 

Something in the speaker's tone arrested the 
trembling Veronica's ear. " My little girl 
thought her mother a hard-hearted, worldly, 
unsympathetic parent, who had forgotten how 
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to love as girls love, and wanted to crash down 
the tender plant, and dry up its sap," said 
Lady Milverton, stroking fondly the head 
which still nestled to her amidst murmured 
disclaimers. '' I was not quite that, my dar- 
ling, not quite blind and deaf either. I knew 
what was going on, poor little bird ; and — 
and how far things had gone. And I thought 
Broom Park is a pleasant place, more fitted for 
a love-tale than this great, crowded, noisy 
Babylon—" 

" Mamma ! Did you know he was invited ? " 

Lady Milverton smiled. 

"And you made Mrs, Herepath ask me 
after you knew ? " 

" I thought a breath of country air would 
do you good, Veronica." 
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Mr. Sydney Lawrence — how devoutiy thank- 
ful he was that his name was Sydney, it had 
such a distinguished sound — had one chief 
end in life. It was, as many chief ends are, 
not the one he recognised, perhaps it was not 
even one of whose existence he was aware : 
yet none the less did it dominate every thought 
of the hour and action of the day. This end 
and aim was to be m evidence or if such a 
term might be coined, en prominence. 

So much being understood, it will readily 
be perceived that Lawrence did not effect the 
metropolis. It is difficult to be somebody in 
London ; one needs so much there ! but there 
are plenty of places where a little goes a long 
way; where a good-looking person, a well- 
filled purse, abundance of activity, and a thirst 
for local distinction are all that is required in 
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order to obtain the desire of the heart Such 
places were the happy hunting grounds of 
this young man. 

He loved to be looked at; to be inquired 
after. The very cast of his features and pose 
of his head seemed to say, *^ Behold me ; " his 
veiy step, as he hurried with swift importance 
along, intimated, ^' Mark that I am wanted 
somewhere, and wonder, Where ? " 

After this, it is almost needless to add, that 
Mr. Sydney Lawrence was young, healthy, in- 
dependent, and as vain as a peacock in its 
first season. He was by no means an evil- 
disposed youth — far from it ; with abundance 
of means and entire freedom from control, he 
had not the slightest inclination to go to the 
bad by any of the recognised methods. " I 
have been on the eve of turning the cold 
shoulder on young Lawrence scores of times," 
quoth that old wit and scarifier of his circle, 
Sir Henry Legality, " but the worst of it is, he 
is such a respectable ass that I can't do it." 
And the old gentleman would glare over the 
tops of his spectacles at the '' respectable ass," 
singing his lusty "second," to the hjrmn in 
church on Sunday morning, wishing to good- 
ness that anybody or anything would shut the 
beggar's mouth — ^yet obliged to choke down 
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the expletive with which his own throat was 
swelling thereafter, because conscience would 
not allow him to let out before sons and 
nephews who had been anywhere but in the 
sacred edifice, and who would have danced 
with glee at having the virtuous Lawrence im- 
paled for their benefit. 

Lawrence was a regular church-goer, — but 
I fear the liking he had for putting on new 
fashioned suits, and for calling attention to his 
musical prowess, had a hand in this regularity. 

He really sang well — ^as he did many things 
well. A man may be clever in a number of 
ways without having an iota of mind : where- 
fore when I say that this so-called hero 
of mine sang, acted, danced, rode, swam, 
skated, played a fair game of billiards and of 
lawn-tennis, took an average hand at whist, 
and was fond of chess, while yet he turned 
everything he did and everything he cared for 
to the contemptible end of being prominent 
for the moment in whatsoever place he might 
be found, I simply affirm what every one of 
the young man's acquaintances knew to be the 
fact. 

" What a swell you are^ Lawrence, by Jove I*' 
drawled out little Bobby Barberry one morning, 
meeting on the parade at Seabourne, the well* 
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known figure got up in the well-known style. 
" Never such a swell as you,'* 

The little man cocked a lazy eye as he spoke. 
There was no expression in the eye, neither 
was there any in the tone. No one could " rag " 
a friend or an enemy like Bobby Barberry. 

" Saw you ever so far off," continued the 
speaker. " Knew it was you. Couldn't have 
been anyone else. All so grand here, you 
know," opening his palms in front of his 
waistcoat. " Lord, such a tie, and such a " 

" Rot. You knew I was here." 

" Didn't, by Jove." The lazy eye was 
almost animated. " Didn't know — ^give you 
my word. But of course," considering, " I 
did know you sometimes came to this beastly 
place." 

" I say, draw it mild. Seabourne is not a 
beastly place." 

" Of course not — to you. It is to me. I am 
here, dancing after my old aunt, and she is 
here, dancing after my old uncle, and he is 
here, dancing down to his grave, I should say. 
We are a lively trio. But you come of your 
own accord ; I say, Lawrence," beginning to 
twinkle, " who is the favoured she this year ! 
Who have you endowed with the ribbon, eh ? 
Who do you share the button-holes with, eh ? " 
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Lawrence laughed consciously. 

"Ah, well, the lawn-tennis tournament is 
coming on, I shall see her then," proceeded 
Bobby, resignedly. "Going to play in the 
tournament ? " 

" Of course. But I shan't do anything,'* 
modestly. " I am on the committee, though, 
and a vile nuisance it is." 

"Ha! ha! ha! A vile nuisance! I like 
that. Were you ever yet in a place where 
there was anything going on that you were 
not on the committee, Lawrence ? Because I 
should like to see that place. I would go a 
long way to see that place. Then we may 
expect to see you stalking up and down the 
front ranks of spectators, hopping in and out of 
the pavilion, escorting ladies across the ground 
where they have no business to be, showing 
yourself every inch the committee man all 
round. Oh ! I see the whole thing. I know 
what is in store for us. Ha ! ha ! ha I " And 
the pert youngster wound up with the same 
jolly insulting laugh with which he had begun. 

Lawrence reddened. 

But then to tell the truth, he was not alto- 
gether unaccustomed to this sort of raillery 
and vanity of the kind he possessed — cheerful, 
successful, prosperous vanity — is tolerably 
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thick-skinned. ** Yon are always such a felloe 
for chaff/' murmured he. '* I — oh, there ai 
some ladies I want to talk to/* starting up i 
a hurry from the chair which he had taken b 
the other's side. ** I — ^we'U meet again. Com 
to the Park this afternoon." 

" You are going to play ? " 

** Yes. Got rather a good four on. Com< 
« about five o'clock ; there will be a lot of people,^ 

and the speaker vanished. 

Barberry drew his legs off the chair whid 
1 1 they had been dandling, tilting his own back 

wards, blew a puff of smoke from the ciga 
between his lips, and remained with his heai 
thrown back, gazing up into the blue sir 
above, while a broad smile gradually spreai 
itself all over his countenance. 

'' I'll go and see him," was, however, all h< 
said. 

" There he is," he turned, a few hours later 
to a new companion with whom he hai 
strolled into the lawn-tennis grounds. "! 
could tell to a fraction of a certainty when 
Lawrence would be. He knew there was thi 
good match on to-day, and that all these folk 
would flock to see it. Now, do you see oui 
friend's dodge! He goes and engages th^ 
next court — the one he is in now—and so, o 
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course, he gets a gallery. Half the people 
have to sit over there, you know. Besides, a 
lot of them don't know bad from good, and 
they think it livelier to watch a double than a 
single. By Jove! Lawrence is smart, isn't he?" 

" Have you seen the girl he is trotting 
about this year ? " inquired the other. 

"Only been in the place a day. No, I 
haven't. Who is she ! " 

" Sa)rs she's anybody you like. I believe 
she is really a cut above him, at any rate! 
Nice looking girl. And they say it's solemn 
earnest this time." 

" She must be here, somewhere," said 
Bobby, looking round. " All we have to do is 
to find his club ribbon on a girl's hat — ^there ! 
I see it! Leaning forward with her hands 
on her parasol," lucidly. " That's she, for a 
sovereign! Monstrous big button-hole, and 
all complete. Let us watch a bit, and see if 
he does not go up to her presently." 

He did, and the happiness of the malicious 
pair was complete. 

By and bye they found out all about the 
lady. Lawrence was not so coy but that he 
was willing to be drawn out if properly man- 
aged ; and a few demure remarks and interro- 
gations produced all that was wanted. 

u 
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Miss Ker was the lady's name. The Ken 
were a noble family, as everybody knew. A 
Scotch family. In Eaict there were two noble 
Scotch families of the name, but it was onl> 
with one of these that the Kers now in Sea* 
bourne were connected. How had he become 
acquainted with the Kers ? Oh, he had mel 
them — met them, he — ah — ^forgot exactl) 
where. Knew who they were, for he had seer 
the name in the visitors' list ; and somehov 
got friendly. Miss Ker was awfully nice 
awfully clever ; musical, artistic, 

" Oh, cut that," said little Bobby, irreverently 

" Bah ! Bobby, what manners you have!' 
quoth Bobby's companion with a grin. 

Lawrence, however, was not offended. S< 
far, he had given no intimation of his beinj 
more in earnest on the present occasion thai 
he had been on innumerable others ; he wai 
known to be a lady's man ; a fair one was in 
dispensable to him as an appendage, and ; 
flirtation as a means of attracting notice- 
how were his friends to surmise that he hai 
now made up his mind to open a new chapte 
of his history with a brilliant marriage, and aJ 
sorts of future possibilities ? 

He was not even particularly keen tha 
they should strike the scent. 
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Miss Ker was just the girl for hinii and he 
for her — but whilst there was no objection to 
being seen together in walks and talks, on the 
parade and beach in the morning, at the con- 
certs in the evening, he did not find himself 
anxious to do all his courtship in public. 

That showed him to be in earnest. Hither- 
to he had not cared for privacy in any of 
his affaireS'dC'Caur. 

He liked, however, to talk about Miss Ker. 
If he were met by chance, he was always going 
to or from the Kers. If asked to join in any- 
thing, he had inevitably engaged himself to 
the Kers. If searching hither and thither for 
his party, that party proved to be Kers'. 

On the father of his inamorata he lavished 
due attention. Not only was he to be looked 
upon in the light of prospective papa-in-law, 
but he was the Ker, the nearest by right of 
birth and blood to the august family into 
which Lawrence was (so he hoped) about to 
enter. He was in consequence, to be listened 
to, and quoted. His opinion was taken on all 
the subjects of the day, and at length it must be 
confessed that but for the fun of the thing the 
young man's intimates would have been pretty 
well sick of the sound of the Kers' name. 

"I'm going for a sail," quoth Bobby Bar- 
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berry one day. " I'm going to fish, too. Jenk 
is going, and Girdlestone. Come Lawrence ? ^ 
(" He isn't much of a sailor," Bobby had pre 
viously confided to the other two, " I don' 
expect he'll go." 

"Well, thank you, but I don't see how ', 
can," and Mr. Sidney Lawrence breathe< 
importance. " The Kers have a tea-party." 

"A tea-party? But we shall be back b] 
five o'clock." 

"We could not be sure of being back." 
- " And you would give up a whole day's 
fishing on the whiting bank, on the chance o 
being late for a tea-party ? " 

They all roared with laughter as soon as 
Lawrence's back was turned. 

"He was never so civil in any of his flirta 
tions before," said one, "he is immensely awec 
by these Kers." 

All through the tournament week Lawrenc< 
stuck to the Kers like a burr. He was, as wc 
have said, a fine looking young fellow, with s 
word for everybody, and information for everj 
inquirer; he was useful as well as ornamental 
and the Kers made no sort of objection to hii 
company. 

" I must say he is faithful, too," observec 
Minnie Ker to her sister Ethel, " let who wil 
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be there, Mr. Lawrence never leaves us. And 
fistncy, Ethel, if we had not come to this place 
— ^and as nearly as possible we did not come 
— ^we might never have known him. I 
don't suppose he knows many of our set in 
London.'* 

" He does not," said Ethel, quietly. 

" Do you suppose he knows one ? '* 

" No ; I do not suppose he knows one." 

" And yet you think — " proceeded Minnie, 
and paused. 

Ethel turned round and kissed her sister. 

"Never mind what I think," she said, 
smiling. " For the present all is right ; in the 
future, time will show. Now, does that satisfy 
you?" 

A responsive smile showed itself on the 
face of the other. 

" Is he coming in to-night to sing with us ? " 
was however, all she said. 

" Oh, yes. I have ordered the duet he 
spoke about." 

" Then we must not go to the gardens, I 
suppose ? " 

Certainly they must not go to the gardens. 
Ethel was already arranging a new trimming 
on a pretty dress suitable for the demi-toilette 
of a sea-side table d'hdte, and had no idea of 
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having the delicate chiffon muslin crushed t 
pieces under a wrap. 

'' Music of our own is much pleasanter,' 
observed she. 
i " Especially when you have not to plaj 

second fiddle," tittered her sister. 

Minnie was not unsympathetic or jealous 
Ethel's admirer was invariably civil to hei 
and she considered that the party generally 
gained by his escort and attentions ; accord 
ingly, she condescended herself to introduce 
some new and delectable frilling into hei 
evening dress, and to re-arrange her haii 
becomingly. 

" If Mr. Lawrence would only produce 2 
friend for me," she cogitated half aloud, ** w< 
should get along first-rate. But it is rathe: 
dull, you know, Ethel, having to walk up anc 
down the parade day after day with papa 
Papa likes to shuffle into a chair, too, firs 
thing. He is tired directly, and he won't si 
opposite the band, because the heat of th< 
asphalte makes his head ache. However,' 
and she sighed with a resigned air, " we usee 
to look so much better walking about together,' 
she added, after a pause. 

And the final remark was an apt one. 

The two Miss Kers, with their tall shapely 
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figures, arrayed in eminentiy neat and work- 
manlike costumes, with their fair faces set in 
flying hair which gleamed in the sea-breezes, 
had attracted an amount of attention which 
one Miss Ker alone would not have been equal 
to inspiring. Had Lawrence seen either sister 
by herself, it is doubtful whether or not he 
would ever have noticed her. 

But, as luck would have it, on the very first 
morning after his arrival at Seaboume, and 
ere he had had time to attach himself else- 
where, he had met, passed, and re-passed the 
two young ladies, had noted the cut of their 
jackets and the peculiarly elegant drapery of 
their skirts. The Kers were never ill-draped 
nor ill-fitted. Lawrence had met them again 
the same evening at the open-air concert, and 
again they had been the best attired girls in 
the place. 

Being a dressy man himself, he was at once 
appreciative and impressed. He observed the 
sisters with scrutinising eyes. Had either one 
or other of them permitted a badly-shaped 
glove or a slovenly shoe to obtrude itself upon 
his notice, the chances are that both would 
have suffered instant deprivation of favour. 

But no such calamity occurred. 

On the contrary, the smartest little toe in 
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the world bobbed up and down in front of him 
for some minutes at one period of the evening. 
Miss Ethel Ker having crossed her knees (if 
we may dare to confide such a thing) and 
restfuUy leaned back in her chair, the better to 
enjoy the music. 

From that moment we do not hesitated to 
affirm that Ethel was the one. 

Lawrence went home resolved upon an 
introduction, and the next day affected it. 

In the interim, brief as it was, he had 
learned a good deal. He had learned the 
names of the girls and their address ; he had 
also learned that he must be careful in his 
approaches. 

The Kers, he was informed, were people of 
good family ; superior people ; not people to 
be run up against in a free and easy manner. 
Although they were staying at one of the great 
hotels, and appeared at the table d'hdte, and 
in the reading-room and drawing-room, they 
were particular with whom they associated; 
reserved and discreet in manner ; reticent as 
became the class to which they belonged. 

" Now, mind, Minnie, that you do not go 
about picking up acquaintances, and chatting 
all about ourselves to every one you meet," 
the elder sister had indeed forewarned the 
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younger before ever the party had arrived at 
Seaborne. "We are just us. You, and papa, 
and I. Here we are, and there is no more to 
be said about it. There is no need to be 
issuing invitations, and talking about home. 
We may get to know very pleasant people 
here, whom we could hardly ask to come and 
see us at home." 

To which Minnie had submissively 
acquiesced; and accordingly, reserve and 
discretion had as we have said, been the order 
of the day. No one in point of fact, was in a 
position to assert positively anything about 
the Kers, and as there is a general disposition 
in the world to make the most of those of 
whom it is permitted to know the least, the 
trio in question did not suffer by their silence. 

As for Lawrence, he was enchanted with it. 
It was all that was needed to kindle into a 
flame the spark which had already been 
struck within his breast. 

" The Kers were " somebodies," he addted 
" somebodies." It did not often happen to 
him to come into contact with people of rank 
or fashion ; his parentage, though sufiiciently 
good for all ordinary purposes, hardly entit- 
ling him to enter really smart society, or to 
be invited to great houses ; wherefore, being 
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of an accommodating nature, he was fain t 
make the most of such small titles and dig 
nities as fell in his way, and was as deferentia 
to a bishop's wife or a baronet's daughter a 
another with wider opportunities would hav( 
been to a duchess, or an ambassadress. H( 
was at the exact point in social standing whei 
it is of the utmost importance to claim ai 
entrance into the county, as opposed to th^ 
present town set. 

To know the Kers, especially as it was no 
every one who knew the Kers, was, we cai 
perceive, a great point with Sydney Lawrence 
Directly he could prevail on Miss Ker t( 
accept his escort to and from the lawn tennii 
grounds, or up and down the esplanade, h< 
rose in his own esteem. When he had venturec 
still further, and with an inward trepidatioi 
such as he had never before experienced 
presented a yard of his " ribbon " — (tha 
ribbon anent which the flippant Bobby wai 
wont to scoff) — and had had the same grace 
fully accepted, and worn on a smart litth 
sailor hat similar to his own, his self congratu 
lation knew no bounds. It was at this perioc 
— perhaps it was on this occasion — that s 
seriousness hitherto lacking in our friendi 
attentions, began to manifest itself. He coulc 
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not, he told himself, ask a young lady such as 
Miss Ethel Ker to wear his colours openly, 
unless he were prepared to be her true knight, 
and that not for the nonce, but till death did 
them part. He found he was thus prepared. 

It was at this juncture he encountered 
Bobby Barberry, and appeared for the first 
time in these pages. 

Now we can understand that this meeting 
of an old acquaintance at such a crisis proved 
to be just a little awkward. Bobby would 
look knowing, and cock that eye of his, and 
talk of " last year's girl," and " the favoured 
she," in a manner that was highly offensive to 
Lawrence's feelings. Lawrence had been 
well enough satisfied to let things drift slowly 
and comfortably along, until he met Bobby; 
but now he had to think of the Kers and of 
what was fair to the Kers. 

To do Ethel Ker justice, she had so far 
given her new friend no grounds for fearing a 
rebuff. She had artlessly shown that Mr. 
Lawrence pleased her, and that she knew she 
pleased him. She had not been over forward, 
yet on the other hand, she had refused him 
nothing. The two had strolled together along 
the sea wall in the sunset when all the world 
was out ; — ^they had sung together in a front 
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seat of the crowded church, when thousands 
of eyes marked the divided hymn book ; — ^they 
had whispered behind parasol or umbrella; 
chatted in the open ; sheltered in the shade ; 
made themselves, if the truth be known, 
obnoxious in the sight of assembled Seabourne 
until it appeared there was nothing now to be 
done, but to give out the marriage. 

Lawrence had had a delightful time, and 
he now intended to accentuate this. 

Everything had gone well with him ; he 
had found a young lady whom he really liked, 
and whom it would be a splendid thing to 
marry. 

He had been the talk of the place for over 
three weeks, and at the expiration of that 
period he was about to become its talk more 
than ever. Could any position be more to his 
taste ? 

" The Kers and I " were words now never 
out of his mouth ; or if by any chance the 
usual formula were absent, it had given place 
to one still more significant, " Miss Ker and 
I " ; " Miss Ker and I *' could of course mean 
only the one thing. 

Instead of now entering and withdrawing 
from any public place in the company of the 
en massCf a pretext would be found for 
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detaining Miss Ethel, and the two would — 
slowly — ^vanish together, followed, it was to be 
surmised, by scores of smiles and g(Iances. 

That was a moment to live for. At %ach a 
moment Lawrence tasted Elysian joys. Let 
us hasten on. 

The season at Seabourne waned. Depar- 
ture was the order of the day, and to be cor- 
rectly in the " swim," Mr. Sydney Lawrence 
and Miss Ethel Ker must depart also. 

With the instinct of a true actor, Lawrence 
divined that the farewell scene might be the 
occasion of a fine dramatic effect, and that 
the betrothal of the pair would do well to be 
given out then and there, even though the 
acquaintanceship dated barely from three 
weeks before. 

To this end he proposed a scheme. Let all 
the party take a day's excursion into the 
country, to view the sight of the neighbour- 
hood, the fine old ruin, twelve miles off, which 
none of them had ever yet seen, because none 
of them had cared to encounter the horrors 
of the public conveyance which daily took 
passengers to and fro. 

Let them have a carriage to themselves — 
be was not allowed to proceed further. Old 
Mr. Ker had thought of the same thing, and 
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would himself order the carriage, hoping th; 
Mr. Lawrence would join their party. 

All went well. The day was somewhi 
threatening, but mild and pleasant with tl 
soft benignity of autumn, as long as the raJ 
held off. 

The drive was charming. Lawrence Wc 
in the highest spirits. No one had been moi 
active than he at the start, more busy in co 
lecting shawls, more fruitful of prophecie 
He had been in his element standing on th 
hotel doorstep, presiding over the whole. 

Then had come a lively trot along a lev< 
road, which was not too tiring even for mud: 
enduring hotel horses, and lastly the arrival a 
the ruin, and the importance of driving up i 
a carriage expressly chartered for their ow 
select selves instead of in a vulgar, open-to-a 
comers char-a-banc. 

Three or four of these enormities were aJ 
ready in possession of the field as our part; 
drew up; and, added to their passengen 
groups of walkers were strolling hither an( 
thither in all directions, so that there was ; 
fresh opportunity for display, and bustle, anc 
consequence, in the alighting. Orders wer< 
given and rescinded, inquiries were made ani 
repeated ; the driver was told again and agaii 
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where he was to be at a given hour, ere the 
quartet finally disappeared from the sward in 
front of the castle. * 

We will not follow them througlMtat the 
tedious process of sight-seeing ; suffice it to 
say that dungeon and vaulti spiral staircase 
and turret-tower were duly penetrated, and 
that, at length, the party emerged from the 
ivied walls, and looked around them. 

''Papa, let us come and inspect the 
gardens." 

The suggestion was Minnie Ker's, and it 
was at once agreed to by an amiable and 
accommodating parent. 

"But we need not go," murmured Law- 
rence, insensibly assuming a tender tone to- 
wards the lady he addressed, as he realised 
that his time was at hand. " We may go by 
ourselves, may we not ? Let us — ^ah ! — go up 
there," pointing to the ferny glades which lay 
temptingly near ; " shall we go ? " 

" Would you and the young lady just re- 
main in that attitude for one moment longer, 
sir ? Shan't keep you a minute, sir. I should 
be so much obliged. Particularly wanted 
some figures for this point. Thank you, 
sir, kindly," and a civil photographer, who, 
as it happened, had his camera pitched 
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within a few paces, retreated towards il 
precipitately. 

He had made his request in the righl 
quarter. 

" All right. Mind you do them life-size," 
called out Lawrence, laughing, and well- 
pleased. '' Oh, we'll sit with all the pleasure 
in life, shan't we ? " turning towards his bii 
Ethel. 

''Oh, is that all ? " with unconcealed dis- 
appointment. " Are you done already ? Then 
I'll tell you what, do us again ; a larger one, 
as large as you can ; and we'll take some 
copies. Delightful as a memento," aside to 
her. ** Pray, Miss Ker, pray don't object- 
To please me, and — and to be kept by me, by 

us both " There was no mistaking his 

incoherence and anxiety. 

Ethel had to consent. I don't know if the 
poor girl altogether liked it, but there was 
that about her lover's tone which warned her 
not to be too punctillious at such a moment. 
He was obviously feeling his way by this 
request towards a greater. 

Nothing loth, the gratified photographer 
speedily adjusted another plate, and the two 
retreating a little further within the romantic 
comer of a crag, and gazing fondly into each 
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other's eyes, were placed preparatory to the 
uncovering of the lens. 

The lady was to let her parasol dangle 
gracefully by her side, the gentleman^was to 
fondle his cane. 

With serious faces they did as they were 
told. Oh, if Bobby Barberry had but chanced 
to pass that way I 

But Bobby was elsewhere, and the photo- 
graph was somehow never producible sub- 
sequently, so that we have no exact knowledge 
of how Sydney Lawrence bore himself when 
the cru6ial moment actually came. 

In a few seconds all was happily over, but 
the tender attitude was not dissolved, and the 
pair were debating whether or not another 
plunge should be made, when (Lawrence still 
feels at times the hand on his shoulder, which 
accompanied the word) a hoarse voice suddenly 
breathed his name into his off ear, the ear 
furthest from Ethel. 

He started and looked round. 

Behind a narrow slit of a window was a face 
he knew, a face he dreaded, unaccustomed as 
he was to dreading anybody. At sight of it 
Ethel involuntarily retreated into the open. 

^^ Good heavens ! Lawrence," growled old 
Legality, the judge, ^' what the devil are you 

X 
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doing here with my tailor's daughter? " 

The old cynic had foand his opportunity at 
last. 

" Good heavens I Yon fool," he began again, 
but stopped short 

" I am glad to see you, Sir Henry," said 
Sydney Lawrence, looking the intruder hill in 
the &ce, "but at the present moment I am 
engaged. I — ^we — ^we shall meet again, I dare 
say," preparing to depart. 

" Stop I " 

" Stop, I say," and the old judge scrambled 
through the archway. " Do you know what 
you are doing, you numbskull ? No, I don't 
suppose you do, but I do. That girl there," 
slightly lowering his tone, '* is old Carr the 
tailor's pretty daughter. There are two of 
them. I saw the other here with the father a 
few minutes ago, and spoke to them. I have 
dealt with Carr for years, and know his 
daughters by sight perfectly. I have no ob- 
jection to just speaking to them in a place 
like this — one meets people everywhere in the 
tourist season — but you — what are you doing, 
young sir?" sternly. "There is more here 
than appears." 

" There is," said Lawrence, drawing him- 
self together. 
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"There — ^is/' He did not utter another 
word. 

Somehow he did not think, nor reason, he 
knew that he had heard the truth. " My 
tailor's daughter I " Old Legality's tailor's 
daughter! And he had always thought old 
Legality a well-dressed old fellow, and even 
now, as if to mock his present agony came the 
remembrance that he had also always thought 
the Miss Kers were singularly well-dressed 
young ladies. It was a cruel memory at 
the moment. 

The disclosure to which Sydney Lawrence 
had just listened meant infinitely more to him 
than it would have done to many thousands 
of others in his place. The tailor was not a 
great tailor, — he was merely a hard-working, 
prosperous trademan, who was still to be seen 
in his cutting room, and who never dreamed 
of giving up his business. The daughters 
were fairly well-educated young women, but 
only a veritable Scotch extraction enabled all 
the three to dispense with the London accent 
which might have betrayed them. 

Lawrence had been fairly entrapped — rafter 
a fashion, at least. The people were honest 
enough people, but they had chosen to do a 
little scheming on their own account. The 
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girls were ambitious of rising beyond theii 
own sphere; they had persuaded theii 
indulgent parent to £all in with their views, 
and they had pitched on Seaboume from its 
being a place where they were not likely to be 
known, as a good field for their labours. 
With good looks, tasteful toilettes, and tact, 
it had been agreed that the family might at 
least have a good time in the company of 
their betters, and that perchance the good 
time might lead to results. Never until they 
subscribed themselves " Ker " in the visitors' 
book of the principal hotel of the place, had 
the name been spelt otherwise than " Carr ! " 

We can thus see how the credulous Law- 
rence had fallen an easy prey. His weakest 
points had been enlisted against him — he was 
now to show his stronger ones. 

I declare my heart beats with admiration 
for this poor contemptible drivel of a creature 
when I write that he came back from that 
afternoon's excursion an engaged man. 

He had received a blow which felled him 
almost to the earth, but he rose from it vic- 
torious over his baser self. 

He had, it is true, been under a delusion ; 
but the delusion had been of his own making. 
He had taught the young lady to believe he 
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cared for her, and taught her to care for him. 
The advances had been all on his side. 
Even in his heart he hardly blamed the Kers ; 
it seemed to him that he himself had so en- 
tirely spun the web which now encircled him. 

Although old Legality swore he was making 
a confounded fool of himself, and implored 
him almost with tears not to disgrace his 
father's name (assuring him, parenthetically, 
that he really need have no sort of alarm 
about a breach of promise case) ; and although 
he knew he should never hold his head up 
again in the haunts he best loved, nor among 
the companions he thought the most of, Law- 
rence refused to be moved. 

He was quieter than usual on his wedding 
day, and infinitely more agreeable than any- 
one had ever before beheld him. 

Bobby Barberry said the tailor's daughter 
was the making of Lawrence. " He is quite 
endurable now," remarked that cool com- 
mentator, " he has got a nice wife, and a good 
house, and the old tailor is always ready with 
his tin. Lawrence has had to come down a 
peg, and I don't suppose he will ever again 
get on the strut he once had — but one thing I 
know, since he came that awful cropper at 
Seabourne, and found out that there were 
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better things in himself than had ever showed 
before, old Lawrence is another man, and a 
vast deal better man. It was a lark, though/' 
meditated Bobby, ''that the name was not 
even spelt ' Ker ' ! " 



The End 
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'To those readers who look for an exciting and absorbing story we would 
recommend this novel.' — Varsity. 

' Mr G. W. Appleton has given us another of those thrilling stories with which his 
name has come to oe associated.' — Btrmingham P0tt. 

* A tragic, lively novel. ... An exciting story.'^Lioytfs. 

The Yellow Hand. By Allen Upward. 

Author of ' The Secrets of the Courts of Europe,' &c. 

' A very fascinating romance.'— )fVr/«rw Daily Mgrcury. 
' It is undeniably powerful and fascinating. '^7/M((#a/ Htrald. 
' A mysterious and thrilling tale.* — Scotsman. 
' A fascinating tale.' — Brut0l Mtrcury. 

Favours from Prance. By Sarah Tytler. 

Author of ' Citoyenne Jacqueline,' &c. 

' Miss Sarah Tytler is alwavs acceptable, and has seldom been more certain to please 
than by her latest novel. Miss Tytler has evolved a charming story '— World. 

A Deal with the IGng. By James T. Findlay. 

Author of < The Secession in the North/ * Silent Places,' &c. 

' A charming romance. The story is full of originality.' — Leeds Mercury. 

' A stirring story. Mr Findlav possesses much of the gift of hisgreat countrymen, 
Sir Walter SoMt and Robert Louts Stevenson, for telling a story. The public couki do 
with many more books of this triiolcsome Xj^— Court Circular. 

* In this carefuUv-written tale there are not lacking the elements of the best kind of 
romantic novd. The stony is delightful in every respect. Enough to say that not for 
many a day has such a stirring story been offered to romance \oyvr%.* ^Scotsman. 

A New Messiah. By Robert Cromie. 

Author of < A Plunge into Space,' * Kitty's Victoria Cross,' &c. 

' Crowded with exciting incidents. This story holds the reader from beginning to 
end with vivid and mastering \o\ec^tt.*—Glasgcw Herald. 
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The Desborough Mystery. By Alice M. Dibhl. 

Author of ' A Woman's Cross,' * A Man in Love,* &c. 

* A clever and engrossing story.* — Miming Ltmdtr. 

* The story U absorbing.'— ^»rm/i^fA«M*v D^iy P0tt, 

A Black Vintage. By Moricb Gerard. 

Author of 'A Man of the Moment,' * Queen's Mate,' 'For Emp 

* Readers who appreciate a thoroughly absorbing mjrstery story amy take ap 
Gerard's Utest novel with the assurance that it is good and exciting. Mr Gerard ki 
well how to hold the reader's attendon, and he does so with considerable skilL 
whole story b remarkably well conceived, and when the curtain falls the mystery b 
bare, the result being at once dramatic and fascinating.' — Livtrpooi Mercury. 

In Deep Waters. By Mrs Bagot-Harte. 

Author of ' Wrongly Condemned,' ' Bianca,' &c. 

' Is one of the most powerful and fascinating books of fiction that w« have raai 
some time. The plot is worked out with gr^tt skilL' — BrisM Me r tm ry . 

To-day and To-morrow. By Eleanor Holmes. 

Author of ' A Painter's Romance,* * Life's Fitful Fever,' &c. 

' An excellent story.'— />aiV:r Ttlegrm^k. 

* " To-day and To-morrow " is a clever novel.' — Truth. 

5ouls Undaunted. By Gillespie Reynolds. 

* The story is refreshingly told, and is worth the reading.' — Leeds Mercury. 
' Agreeably written and interesting.' — Memiuc Leader. 

The Bondasre of Qod. By Emily Pearson Finnemore. 

' A story of singular charm . . . the book is one that it is a pleasure to res 
Dnndte Courier. 

Rollins:- Flax. By Sinclair Ayden. 

* Life and happenings in Little Russia are capitally described in this pleasant n 
and the love interest is fresh and attractively written.' — Beokman. 

* A book to be read with interest for the vivid picture it gives of the life and surra 
ings of a typical Russian family.' — Athetutum. 

The Black Pilsfrim. By Michael Czajkowski. Translated 

the Count S. C de Soissons. With Portrait of the Author. 



( ti ' 



The Black Pilgrim" is a wild but picturesque story ... it reminds us b' 
Oriental picturesqueness of Maurus Jdkai ; by its poignancy of Sienkiewics . . 
gives a vivid if somewhat flattering picture of the barbaric romance of life in the Bal 
m the early decades of the nineteenth century.' — Spectator. 

' A stirring tale, and well constructed. The translation has been skilfully don 
S. C. de Soissons.' — Matukester Guardian. 

'An absorbing story of romantic adventure among the S\»y%.'—Puiliihers' Cirt* 

' This splendid romance will serve as an admirable introduction to a writer not n 

known, but of real genius in fiction. The pages will be devoured with avidity by e 

lover of a stirring tale of war and adventure.'— /rifA Times, 

' A most exciting story of adventure.' — Gentleveeman. 
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Oavaytis. By Marya Rodziewicz. 

Aathot of ' Aninu Vilii,' ' DUtaff,' Ac TnuuUted hf CODnt S. C. 

DK SOISSONS. 

' Mia Roddtvio b CBrUlnly ■ (real wriUi of aiKnifD nait ukI andemiitile 
chum. To thoH uiacfignlnml wiih Paliih liuruun, the irtiala atawtpfan* oT thk 

,._ Doicl i1i«b"'Ai _ 

ig book nhich von Wa Rodnvici her popakHlr in Folud ; it Binw] b(r the 

IVtrU. 

The Rector's Temptation. By £. Lodge. 

Author or ' The Myiteir of Bloomiboiy Crescent,' Sk. 

' A wy enlouJDint aocy <a churth tnd paiacbal]i(t.'SntMM*rtmf;x. 

Fate's Handicaps. By Euilv Pearson Finnsuorb. 
Aattior of 'A M&n'« Minor,' 'T»liy,' &e. 
' WcU wriitcD wid impuhcllc u ua all Mn nnBcmm'i novib.'— rten. 

'The book imonc to TtMd Mad m jay.'— daifew NiraU. 
'A (nctfol tedlnic idvll oTconntiy M(i.'—Scrlimm». 
' A very pmiy iattnatag uory.'—PmU ifail Cmtrtlt. 

The Love that He Passed By. By Iza Duffus Hardy. 
Author of "A New Othello,' &e. With Frontitpiecc by HAROLn 

*A ruUj clew navel. Tlie merit of wbich U enbuccd by ynpfaic portraya] of 
Califomian life and nanneta. A well-told iiory pet in a vivid and ongfnalfin.'— 
AfrruimfPtit. 

Tangles : the Qame and the Onlookers. By Alix Orient. 

*A clever and [ntcR«tinf novel, "Tangier" it thougbcfiilly and well wriUan, and 
wtQ Bwre than repay paruaaL'— Zmfr Mrrrnty. 

A Slum Heroine. By 'Alien.' 

Aathor of ' The Untold H»lt,' ' Wheat in the Em.' &c 
'Thlabrilliulaod r*fn>b>0( late of London Utc.'—IVtiltrii MemlHg /Tiwi. 
'A charoofbly inleretiinE, brighi tttjry.'—MmmiAftftrCmtritr- 

• A very pTeuanl uory aTllnin cbildren.'— TViMf. 

' Tbe lale abonndi la intendiDg ptople.'— dlaif"* HtraU. 

The Sin of Laban Routfa. By Adeline Sergeant. 

' A very dtvcr and initreuing aart.'—Emtttn Mtmiitc JVna. 

■ Dtcidedly inleretling.'— iitowy WtrU. 

• A thrillini itory.'— S'litmiMiUr Xtvltm. 

• A deddeiJly atEn£live %\nrj-'-^fii»nBi^ Advrrliur. 

The Reason Why. By Iza Duffus Hardy. 

Author of ' The Loie that He PuKd By,' &c. With Froniiipiece. 
' Thii finely wiitltn and denr Borj.'—BirmMiam Pnt. 
' The novel it will written and enMRatnioi.'— Zx^Hi' FiiU. 

The Heart of Youth. By M. E. VVihchestbr. 

Anthoi of ' A Romance ol die Unseen,' ' Tempeit Tocted,' Ac 

"* in the Gn> plfel one il llruck with Ike chaim and tendcrneii of Ihia booh It [> 



aaaentially a Btody IB giowth of diaxactar. Tbe fealiue of tbe book ia the derar drawijw 
of the WDBUin and the Kena froB chOd-life. and aaons tba former MiDa BardayS 
•anlTlbebi ....■- ,..,.......< 

daKguliilre 
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Mrs Pemberton's Cross. By H. S. ENCSTRdM. 

Author of Colonel Qive*s Wife,' &c. 
' Modern locicCy ttorics of qnitc a good type.*— 7n 

In False Attirt. By G. Norway. 

Author of ' Falsely Accused,' &c 



* There b a nice little mystery in this novd which iIm reader will not have < 
until he comes cIom to the finish. Interest never is allowed to flag, and tha book is i 
worth reading.'— £,r«d!r Mtrcmy. 

A Qirl from Bohemia. By Edgar Swan. 

* An interesting and deverly written novel/— /riiA Ind^emdtnt. 

An attractive book which is bound to ^ease a larxe sectu» of noval readers. Writ 
in crisp «tyle, it gives a vivid picture of the hopes and disappointments which beset 
career of those wto make a bia for public v^ifAKaait.*'SM^t£d Dmify TVAym^ 

The Adventures of a Naval Officer. By Captain Charl 

Hunter, R.N. Edited by Sir Spknskh St John, G.C.M.G. 

' The book is thoroughly enjoyable. . . . The stories are excellently told. ' — Athtm^u 

* The story of Captain Hunter's experiences is one of the most thrilling we have c 
read. It is vivid in the extreme. Is delightfully readabl e from bccinaing to end. 
Morning Pott. 

The Pate of Ralph Erard. By Clifton Fleming. 

* The author is to be congratulated on writing a book of such absorbing and unflaggi 
interest and of such remarkable cleverness. From^ start to fini5h, a careful reader «-iIl ti 
the book intensely interesting and well worth the time spent on its reading. — Scarh^rtm 
Gauttg, 

The Ordeal by Fire. By Allen Upward. 

Author of ' The Secrets of the Courts of Europe,' &c. 

' There is much that is novel in the " Ordeal by Fire," by Allen Upward, whose n 
40on enchains the interest and holds it without relaxation to the last.' — NtUKms 
Datt'y Jcumal. 

The Calling: of the Weir. By Frederick Langbridge. 

Author of * The Dreams of Dania,* * Love has no Pity,* &c. 

' A very well-written and decidedly interesting story of Irish Life. "The Calling 
the Weir " is a book one can, indeed, give whole-hearted praise to ; the author's meihc 
his insight into character, his touches of local colour, all these things r.re excellent, ai 
in short, the work of an MxyxiX,'— Pall Mall Gnuttt. 

Whose was the Hand ? By J. £. Muddock. 

Author of * For God and the Ciar,' * Stripped of the Tinsel,* &c. 

' Mr Muddock can certainly write a good sensational story. '* Whose was the Hand 
ii rousing and fascinating . . . a really amusing and interestmg novel.' — Litermry /fVr^ 

A Stransfe Honeymoon. By Ellis Dean. 

Author of * A Raw Probationer,* &c. 

' A sensational tale . . . many thrilling adventures are told in a very real wav ' 
Dmily Ntu-i. ^' 

' A clever story founded on some strange adventures in the South Seas.' — IrigJk Timn 

* The author has produced a story of much interest, abounding in incident, and whi 
keeps its hold on the reader to the last page.' — Livtrfool Mtrcnry. 
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A Bid for Empire. By Major Arthur Griffiths. 

Author of ' The Rome Express,' &c [Su^mi Sditicn, 

' The book b brOIiuitly written. '-^£«/<wMni. 

Lady Joan's Companion. By Florence Warden. 

Author of ' The House on the Marsh/ * A Fight to a Finish,' &c. 

* A striking and movinf xQmMnot.*-^B0okmmm, [ Third Editwn, 

Tile Pieids of Duiditcii. By Mary £. Mann. 

Author of ' Among the Syringas,' ' The Mating of the Dove/ &c. 

' The book U full of interest.'— %S>#(/ci^. [Sutmd Edition. 

' Miss Mann is an artist in grace and elegance of style.' — Birmm^kam GmMttU. 

* There are many odd characters, life-like with all tbetr oddities in " The Fields of 
Dulditch," many a tale to langh over and some to raise a tear . . . Min Bfann is one 
of the novelists whose books are watted on with pleasurable anticipation, and they do 
not disappoint us when they come.' — Timtes. 

An Undersrround Mystery. By Robert H. Sherard. 

Author of * Jacob Niemand/ 'The Ghosfs Revenge/ &c. 

* A book of abiorbbg interest from cover to cover. The author has adaieved a disdnct 
success.'— i?ririS0/ Mtrtmry, 

* A thoroughly interesting and exciting novel which maintains its thrilling mterest 
from end to end.'— C^^ C^nstiimiUn. 

Coy. By C. Howell. Author of ' Many Days After/ &c. 

' There is no lack of originalitT in **CoT." The style is original, the story original, 
the characters original. A book decidedly beyond the ruck.'— /rr«rrA ami Hetmg 

\ Cliar^ You Botii. By Alice Maud Meadows. 

Author of * Out from the Night/ * The Eye of Fate/ &c 

* Is undeniably good in its way, weU-conceived, well'constructed and vividly written 
... we are bound to admit that it is attractive readii^ from b^inning to end. — /W(f 
TtUgrm^k. 

Tiiis Our Sister. By Mrs Harold E. Gorst. 

Author of * The Light/ &c. Second Impression, with Portrait of the 
Author. 

' It is beyond question that this norel b one of the cleverest, as it is one of the most 
powerful, that the trade of novelism has yet produced. Of its kind it is a masterpiece. '— 
Evtnin^ SUmdmrd mttd St. Jmrntifi GmMttU. 

' Is intensely powerftil and moving. . . . The book hat the piercing appeal of works 
like " Tales of Mean Streets," with greater truths added. "This Our Sttter " is a very 
fine adiievcment, whether we view it as literature or as a transcript from life.'— JV^nif«|f 
L§mdtr. 

' Hokis the reader by a note of originality and sincerity which b frur too rare in oiodem 
novels.' — Wtttminster GaattU. 

Tlie Qliost's Revensret and Other Stories of Modern Paris. 

By ROBBRT H. Shbrard. Author of 'Jacob Niemand/ &c 

* Mr Sherard b one of the few writers who can collect around tbdr work the real 
atmoephere of modem Paris. " The Ghosfs Revenge " b a collection of stories tnaring 
of life m the gay dty just as it b. We have read with considerable admiratioD " The 
Ghost's Reveage."'— rf/fTMyy W^rU, 
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Tlie Dream of Her Life. By Mrs Leith-Adams (Mis de 

Coarcy Laffiui). Author of * Bonnie Kate,' * Gc o flfrey Stirling,' &c. 

' TImm atorits can hardly fail to be wckooBe. . . . We antidpsce a lai^e 
far tlM volame.*— ^/vAr. 

'TIm storm are dbtingnwhed by their healthy tooe and hig:h poipoaB 

Silent Places. By James T. Findlay. 

Author of ' A Deal with the King/ * The Chosen,' &c. 

* It is very seldom that so dramatic a tale is united to sach exoelleot writinf and 
so much real literary beauty.' — Liverpool Mercury . 

* The story is powerfully written and confirms the author's position amonc the beat or 
the presen t-day Scotch writers of fiction.'— i5MAM/2rr. 

The Plotters. By T. W. Speight 

Author of * The Chains of Circumstance,' &c. 

* A vigorous and exciting novel.'— Af^nmy Lemder, 

The Palkners of Qreenhurst. By Jean Middlemass. 

Author of * A Girl in a Thousand,' * In Storm and Strife,' &c. 

'Abounding in sensational incident, and having an into^sting love romance. 
Should ceruimy enhance the reputatioo of its writer.'— AV«c«f/Ar Dmiiy JamrnmL 

* Jean Middlemass has a style of her own, which makes all her works uioceMful, and 
in "The Falkners of Greenhurst" the author has dealt with her theme in a masterly 
manner.'— MVr/mi Momini News, 

The Redemption of Damian Qien By Winefridk Trafford- 

Taunton. Author of ' Silent Dominion,' &c. 

'An absorbing story ... a book which will not easily be forgotten.' — Mornini 
Advertiser, 

* An unusually powerful novel . . . the whole subject is handled in a masterly 
fashion.'— ^VotiM/Mr^ I'isitor, 

The Doom of the House of Marsaniac. By Winefride 

Trafford-Taunton. Author of * The Redemption of Damian Gier.' 

* A bright attractive tale, fascinating to lovers of the mysterious.' — Glmsgow Herald. 

* The tale is really exciting and welTyrritten.' — Morning Leader, 

* A weird and decidedly a^rorbing story.' — Sheffield Inaependent. 

* Brilliantly written and tl^e characters finely drawn.' — Eastern Aforning- JVetes, 

A Hospital Romance. By Eleanor Holmes. 

Author of * Life's Fitful Fever,' • The Price of a Pearl,' &c 

'■The author writes with ease and treats her subjects with taste. The stones can 
hardly fail to be read with pleasiire.' — AtAenttum, 

* A beautifully>bound volume. The author knows how to sketch artistically a short 
story. Altogether the perusal of the book must yield profit as well as pleaaure.' — 
Dmmde* Ad^rrtiser. 

Jos^ : A Study of Temperament. By Florence Severne. 

Author of * A Dowager's Determination,' * In the Meshes,' &c, 

* A dbtinctly clever novel. — Birmingham Gasette. 

'This cleverly-handled story.^ It is in the clear, vigorous tondi with which the 
characters are drawn that the merit ot the book bes. — Literary World, 

*An altogether enioyable book. . . . Readers will find this to be an altogether 
charmtixg and unusually fascinating txarf.*— Liverpool Courier, 
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A Man in Love. By Alice M. Diehl. 

Author of * A Woman's Crov,* * The Last Throw,' &c [Suond BcUtwn, 

' Seveiml men in Mrs Diehl's volume show their faces m kyven, and three of them 
in sooceesion are inspired by the attractions of the same damsel. Beryl and her giddy 
yoanger sister are very happily contrasted, and the devdopment of the story nniokis a 
brilliant characterisation in toe person of Lord St George, whom his friends nave come 
to rqrard as a confirmed bachelor. The author has made a distina achievement in the 
portrajral oS this strong and oatient wooer ... the romance altc^ether u folly worthy 
of the author's reputation. '•~^lmm:9w Htrmid. 

The Kinsr's Trasredy. By May Wynne. 

Author of * For Faith and Navarre/ * Ronald Lindsay,' etc. 

* Well worth reading for its stining story and for its literary power.'— iS'«^/«wMM. 
' A charming romance of Scottish me.'— {r/kytm; Htrald. 

The Chameleon. By Clarence Forestier-Walker. 

Author of • The Doll's Dance,* &c. [ TTHrd Impression, 

* Brilliantly clever. . . . We read the story with interest and sincere admiration of 
the ability with which it is told.'— M^tf*^ 

' A racy, vivacious love story, with an Irishgirl as heroine. The dialogue u bright 
and easy, often amusing and always natural. The plot u devcrly constructed, and there 
is not a dull page anjrwoere in the book.' — Bowm a n . 

The Doll's Dance. By Clarence Forestier-Walker. 

Author of * The Chameleon," etc. [Second Edition, 

* A well told and most entertaining %tm.*—Pmit Mmii Gmaettt, 

* The novel is so well written that n-om nrst to last the reader u kept in mspenae as to 
the ultimate issue.'— /'wmcA. 

The Cuckoo's Ezg. By Clarence Forestibr-Walkbr. 

Author of * The Chameleon, ' etc. [Second Edition. 

'Powerfully told on somewhat unconventional lines., — Momini Advtrtiur, 

* It is extremely vividly written.' — Daify Exprtu, 

* A powerful and fascinating story.' —Abtrdeen Prtss. 

The Adventures of a Micro-Man. By Edwin Pallandbr. 

Author of * Across the Zodiac,' &c. 

* A book of enthralling interest.'— ^TAs^pyw Evening CitiMen. 

' A magical book that lives in the memory and grips the imagination.'— 7>>Z>«x. 

* Surpasses anything we have seen thu season m vigour of imagination, intensely 
vivid and delightfully humorous.'- ^inwnvA4Mw Gmaette. 

First in the Field. By Ellen Ada Smith. 

Author of • In Her Own Way,' * The FulBlling of the Law,' etc. 

'A charming story . . . will give keen enjoyment to the reader.'— ffVr/#m IMfy 
Mercury, 

* Is written with unobtrusive power and a nice appreciation of fine shades of character 
... a novel of undoubted merit and no little c\x»xm.—Ladiei Field, 

The Darkest Hour. By Louis Tracy. 

Author of « The Final War,' • A Fatal Lqgacy,' &c [Second Edition. 

* Readers who revelled in Mr Louis Tracy's ** The Fuial War " will welcome hu 
latest work, '* The Darkest Hour." A cleverly-written story that will take a prominent 

{»laoe among the novels of the season. . . . llie story devek^ on strikingly original 
ines, and the reader is thrilled by a series of sensations of a remarkable character. 
The fortunes of the unhappy persecuted heiress are so entrancing that few readers 
will be able to put down the book till the finish has been tfthtdJ^BriUet Meremy. 
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Not in Ptllowship. By 'Auin.' 

Aathor of * The Untold Half,' * Wheat in the Ear,' < Another Wodu 
Territory,' &c ISumtd Editu 

* ** Alien ** b a writer who poiMHeft th« rare gift of apiritiial iarif ht and real eloqaa 
of cspresrion. ... A powoHiil hook,'-St/mmgs*s GmaatU. 

* A really powerful ttorywrhtcn with great diann and doquence of erpresrion.*— /r 



' It a hook that will be read with great picanire.'— <;ik«MP HtraU, 

* There are strong «enet in this book, tome ezoeUent deacr^mooa of New Zealu 
le admirable rharactet'drawing and some ^ist and excellent reflectioos. Nora ii 

fresh ddightful creature in the story. Halleluja Nell is charming.'— Vmnily Fmir. 

A Villai:« Chronicle. By Katharine S. Macquoid. 

Author of < Patty,' < His Heart's Desire,' &c. With foil-page lUosti 
tioDS by Forestier. 

* Charming love stories and idylls.'— /W/ Mtmll Gmmtte. 
' Of romantic interest, pretty and ^gtmad}A*-'Acmdemf, 
' Tenderly and delicately Xo\di.'^Atkemmmm. 

The Secretary of State. By H. Maxwell. 

Author of ' The Unclaimed Millions/ etc. 

* A remarkably clever hocUc'—CoMri Joumml. 
' A capital book.'— Pali MmU Gtuetu. 

' Of enthralling interest.— £.«<///<' Fii!d. 

* Remarkably good throughout.'— Jlf««^A«fiSrr C#ttri#r. 
'An ingenious political novel. '— ^v//#tf A. 

' Written with great vividness and gc'—Bef/int H'A^. 

The Broken Fetter. By John K. Leys. 

Author of * Under a Mask,' * Held in the Toils/ etc. 

* This rattling story goes with a bang from start to finish ... an absorbing story. 

A verv lively book ; one that will keep the reader thoroughly wide awake till { 
end is reached.' — Lloyd's, 

A Pretender. By Annie Thomas (Mrs Pender-Cudlip). 

Author of * The Siren's Web,* * Social Ghosts,' etc 

* Mrs Peoder-Cudlip's novel is clever.' — Daily Mail. 

' Well told and absorbing from start to finish.' — Dumdte Camritr. 

* A good story, well written and interesting.' — Aformim Liodtr. 

A Pilsnrim of Love. By H. Taubman-Goldie. 

* As a story it b lively, amusing and readable to say nothing of being written in go 
style throughout. '--i?tfi/:r TeUfr^Ph. 
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In One Volume, price 3s. 6d. each 



Th« Red- Headed Man. By 

Fergus Hums. 

Author of ' The Mystery of a Hansom 
Cab/ &c [ Third Edition, 

The Red-He«ded Man" ia perhapt 



« «i 



tb« best piece of work that Mr Fersm Hume 
hat given us since he wrote '* The Mystery 
of a Hansom Cab." . . . Bri^itly and smartly 
written, Mr Fergus Hume's tale contains not 
a single dull chapter/— ff>r/(/. 

The Golden Tooth. By J. 

Maclarkn Cobban. 

Author of <The An^^l of the 
Covenant,' &c [ Third Edition. 

* An exciting bit of fiction. It is excellently 
done. Mr Cobban is a bom novelist ... He 
has produced as entertaining a yam as we 
have come acrom for many a king day.'— 
Maming Post. 

'"The Golden Tooth" may be recom- 
mended with confidence.'— i£bltf. 

* A tale which is ingeniously complicated 
and well finished. The story may be reoom- 
mended.' — A tktnmum. 

' A really excellent and inyeniously-con' 
structed tale. . . . Treated with a briskness, 
humour and unconTentionality.'— 5'/ir/«/9r. 

A Dutch Household. By 

Johanna Van Woude, 

translated by A. A. B. (This 
novel has run into seven editions 
in Holland.) 
*A perfectly charming little book.'— ^/ 
Jmmtt 9 G*Mett9, 

* A wy simple, but very charming book.' 
"Dmiljf Mxprtu. 

* A sangnlarly fresh and pleasant story.'— 
PmU Mmil GtuetU, 

The Master of Madroilo 
Mills. By IzA DuFPUS 
Hardy. 

Author of * The Love that He Passed 
By,* • MacGiIleroy*s Millions,'ftc 
' A wcU>told and well-constructed story.'— 

*ThU book deals with life in California. 
It is btcresting all through.'— Z>«i;{r Nomt. 



The Rose of Allandale. By 

Dr Gordon Stablbs, 
M.D.I R«N. 

Author of 'The Mystery of a 
Millionaire's Grave,' Ac. 

[Sicond Edition. 

* Breesy in style and highly smtatjonal in 
matter, the interest is sustained from be- 
ginning to end without a break. '— ^ hmrdotn 
Prut. 

The Vaulted Chamber. By 

Harry A. Spurr. 

Author of *A Codcney in 
Arcadia,' &c. 

* Mr Spurr's story is wairdly seosatiooal 
and intensely dramatic. We recommend 
it to readers who like a rousing tale.'— 
Birmingkmm Gmatits. 

' A Russian story which can be read with 
a great deal of pleMure. The interest of the 
tsle is well preserved, and kept carefully in 
the foreground by means of a rapid sue* 
cession of ingenious incidents.'— iV#rM 
BHHsh DailylimiL 

The Lost Laird. By J. £. 

MUDDOCK. 
Author of < For God and the Ciar,' 
* Stripped of the Tinsel/ &c. 

ISamdEdUi^, 

' Mr Muddock has caught the spfark and 
temper of the times with sucoetSt Hisstwry 
is well laid and simply told, while among the 
characters we note as especially good in 
delineation are Janet Oi;ilvie and Kenneth 
Graham, the faiuiful servitors of the laird— 
Jamee Vtwma.'^Dmiiy Ckromick. 

'A vigorous and interesting romance.'— 
Vorkshtrg Pest. 

' "The Lost Laird " U written with skill 
and ^iomt.x*^Brmdf9rd Okatnrtr, 

A Olrl from the States. 

By Dr Gordon Stables, 
M.D., R.N. 

Author of *The Mystery of a 

MilUonaire's Grave, '&c 

' The book is brightly and cheerily written. 
—St/mmus'M Bmdgtt, 

The book is well worth readiag.'— 
Mmmekuttr Gmmriimm, 
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The Prince's Feathers. By 

Mrs Lkith*Adaiis (Mn 
H. Dm CouRCY Laffan). 

Anthor of ' Geo&ey Stirling,' &c. 

* Is OOB of ihtt most chanBing tiories «• 
ha«« w«ii of late ; a putorml idyll in pnae, 
ao toaaaiic is tht calci so artistic the 

ting, and to graceful and poetic the style 
which it is written.'— ^ip mimg kmm 



la 



The Worldly Hope. By 

Aothor of «An Imprenioiiist'i 
Diary,' *The Laughter of Jove' 
' A fascinating novel. The tragedv of a 
wvBan's sBcrifioe, the anfisthomable depths 
of a woown's lov«. The story b exceed- 
iariy well told. It u a hr^ht book and 
well worth pcmsaL'— Z>»m^ Cm$ri^, 

The Tragedy of a Nose. 

By E. Gkrard (Emily 
DB Laszowska). 

HSLMUTH SCHWARTZK. 
Aatbor of ' Beggar my Neighbour,' 

&C. 

'Miss E. Gerard's amusing tale is quite 
a» derer in its way as anything she has 
written.' — Momimg Pott. 

Across the Zodiac. A Story 
of Adventure. 
By Edwin Pallakder. 

In pictorial cloth, with a Frontis- 
piece. [Sectmd EdiiUn, 
* One of the best books of the ytmx.'—TJU 
Mormh^Posi. 

Dr Olennie's Dausrhter. By 

B. L. Farjeon. 

Author of 'The Mystery of the 

Ro^ Mail' &c. 

'A book which cannot be laid aside un- 
finished when once it has been begun.'— 
StwctutU ChnmicU. 

The Jolly Rosrer. By Hume 

NiSBET. Author of * Bail 

Up/ &c. 
In Pictorial Cloth, with Frontis- 
piece by Author. [Sixth Edition, 
'An admirable story of sea heroes and 
pirates.'— />«// Mall Gatette. 

'Mr Home Nisbet can tell a wild story 
well and effeaively.'— rf«w#«. 



'The story 



is a good one.' — British 



The White Plajt. 
By Mrs BowDKif. 

* BCUtaiy diancters peo^ the 
this charming new story. The tak 
a clear and convincing 



taleBtoldi 



'Twizt Cup and Lip. B; 

Mrs E. Lynn Limto» 

Author of < Patiida Kemball,* ftc 

\Tkird Eiitim 
*AooUectMa of tales ... all aaeelknti 
written.'— Z3hu|r iVmr. 

Hidden Gold. 

By Frank Barrstt. 

Author of 'Fettered for Life 
'Lady Judas,' &c [SupmiJSdiiim 

With Sword and Banner 

By C. A. Wentworti 
Erck. 

Author of *A Gentleman of tb 

Nineteenth Century,' &c 

'A really charming book.'— ^ruA 

*The tale is beantilully written. *- 
Ltmmimi^ton Courier. 

My Double, and Othei 
Stories. By Marcu: 
Whitethorn. 

' Pleasantly told and thoroughly entertain 
ing.' — Birmtmikam Gmaetit. 

The Desire of the Eyes 
and Other Stories. 

By Grant Allen. 

[Ei^tk Editum 

In Life's Afternoon. B; 

Curtis Yorke. 

Author of ' Hush,' • Jocelyn Erroll 

* A Memory Incarnate,' &c. 

'Curtis Yorke has done nothing bett« 

than "In Life's Afternoon" . . . toU wii 

simplicity of diction and delicacy of sent! 

ment that is too uncommon.'— KmlcAiV 



Bj 



Post. 

The New Lady Teazle. 

Helen Mathers. 

Author of * Comin' thro' the Rye, 
&C. [Third Editum 

'The reader's attention is gripped froi 

the beginning and closely hekltmoaghoat 

— Lloydt, 
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Leila's Lovers. A Tale of 

•Varsity Life By H. M. 
Grbbmhow. 

Author of * The Emperor's Design.' 

* An ioteresting tale^ of 'Vanity life, oat 
of the ordinary ran, inamuch as it dads 
■Minly with girl students. Leila Tristram 
is an attractive character. The book u well 
written, bright and •mvMag.'^Btrmu^kMm 
Pnt 

MacOlUeroy's MilUons. By 

IZA DuFFus Hardy. 
Author of < In the Springtime of 
Love,' &c. \Stcond EdUion, 

' A clever book. Si/mm^M^s GauiU, 

* An exciting love story of engnsstng 
interest.'— ^Ar/(ivx Adtftrtistr, 

* A very good story.'— Af^nv/nif LmuUt, 

* A strong and exciting story.'— KvnkrAcnr 
MermUL 

The Desire of Men. By L. 

T. Mbads. {New Edition, 

*Tbe story is an awfoUy weird one. and 
possesses a strong fascination, which holds 
the reader ontil the climax b reached.' 

An Atlantic Tras^edy, and 

other Stories. By W. Clark 

RussBLL. Author of 'The 

Convict Ship,* 'An Ocean 

Tragedy.* 

Exciting watA absorbbg. '—DumUe Courier. 

' The reputation of the author as a charm- 

ing story-teller is well sustained in this 

volume.'— ^ii«n£w» Frtu, 

A Curate of Royston. 

By Dora Russkll 

POETRY AND 

The Odes of Horace and 
Secular Hymns, rendered 

into English Verse by W. C. 
Grrbn, M.A 

' Mr Green has handled with the exquisite 
felicity and delicate lightness of phrase 
wMdtk characterises the Odes of nermct 
above all other poems.' — Kmtttm Mtming 

The Divine Commedia of 
Dante. Translated into 

English Verse by C Pottbr. 
' A translation to be read with plea«ure 
and profit. . . . From it one may obtain a 
view of the great creation of the poet by no 
means unworthy of one of the great poems 
of the world . ' — A htrdttn Preu. 



O'Callasrhan, The Slave 
Trader. By C Dudlbv 

Lampbn. Author of ' Barcali, The 

M atineer,* &c. Pictorial cloth, with 

Illustrations. 

' This is distinctly one of the best stories 
of the season, and is crowded with adventure 
from beginning to VBA.^—Standmrd, 

A Modem Marsruerite. By 

Samubl Floyd. 

* A stirring tale.'— 7>/>«(^. 

' An elaborate romance of modem life.' — 
Acmdtmf, 

Stories from Balladland. 

By MaybH. Black. With Twelve 

ftUl-page Illustrations. 

* The stories comprise such old fi&vourites 
as *' Kinmont WUlie," "Sir Patrick Sym," 
"Otterboume," *'The Wicked Lord Soolis," 
and the like. Each is simply told, and a 
capital series of illustrations greatly mhanre 
the value of the book. . . . Must prove a 
prime favourite amongst British children all 
the work! over.'— /Hmat^ Courier, 

Monsieur Pichelmere, and 

other Stories. By G. Baring 
Gould. Author of * Mehalah,' 

< Sins of Our Fathers'. 

' Prettily and graphically toU.'— ^AmAiMi 
Prtu. 

'Amusing and enthralling.'— JVSrMMf/Jr 
Dmilf JpumaL 

A Daughter of Darkness, 

By Dora Russbll. 

THE DRAMA 

Howers of the Field. By 

HiLiNE Gingold. 

Author of *The Chiddingfield 

Chronicles,' &c. Qoth, 3s. 6d. 

net 

'A book of charming verses.'— />«i^ 
£x/fw. 

Yseult. A Dramatic Poem. 
By M. R. Lange. Cloth 

2t. 6d. net. 
*Mr Lange's verse is musical and full of 
feeling ana colour. His characters are 
living and breathe the fulness of life. The 
sensuousnesA of Yseult, the sufferings and 
agonies of Tristan are both features of the 
old king.' — Dnndtt CcurUr. ^^^ 
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Popular 2s. 6d. Novel Series 



A MaiTia|i:« Mystery. By 

Fergus Hume. 

[Sea^nd EdiHon. 

'"A MarrUge Mystery" u inreniocnly 
pot together. Mr Hume's new book b cood 
of its yaatL'—Athtttmam, 

* Mr Hame hat established his repctation 
as a clever writer of mysteries. The interest 
is wail ■yumaaned.'~C#wr/ Ct'rtmimr. 

Tlie Masquerade Mystery. 

By Fergus Hums. 

[FmrtA Edition, 

* Is as good as, if not better than, *' The 
Mystery of a Hansom Cab." ... It is an 
esce li eat story, and the mystery is oo« 
whi^ will paxde most readers to solve.*— 

Dr Janet of Harley Street. 

By Arabella Kenealy. 

[Seventh Edition. 

I A clever book, and well worth reading. 

Miss Kenealy has imacined an interesting 

character, and realised her vi\ndly.'— i?a«^ 

Ckrvniclt. 

Some Men are Such Qentlc- 
men. By Arabella 
Kenealy. 

{^Seventh Edition, 
' The story is so brightly written that oar 
interest is never allowed to flag. The tale is 
told with spirit and vivacity, and shows no 
little skill in its descriptive passages.'— 
Academy. 

The Honourable Mrs Spoor. 

By Arabella Kenealy. 

iFourth Edition. 
' .\ clever story— the most powerful piece 
of work that Miss Kenealy has done.' — 
Dmify CkronicU. 

A Last Throw. By Alicf 

M. DiEHL. 

[Third Edition, 

•Mrs Diebl writes with vigour. Her 
style Is easy and natural ; her characters 
are^ distinct and always human ; and her 
incidents are original and dramatic' — Datfy 



By 



A W(Miian*s Cfxiss. 

AUCB M. DiBHL. 

\T1urd 

* Mrs Diehl's cfaancteis are wcU dbosen 
and distingtushed. ... Is fin- above the 
average of modem novels.' — St /mtmea's 
Jhtdget, 

* Is a very interesting love-story. There 
are some weUslrawn characters. ^PmllMmll 
Gm»€tte. 

**'A Woman's CroK** is devcriy cob- 
ceived.' — AauUmif, 

Her Lovins: Slave. By 

Hume Nisbet. 

J Second EdiHan, 
go in it.' — Timmt, 
' It is a good story well told.'— «S'<«M^^vdL 

The Laird's Deed of Settle- 
ment. By Jane M. 

KiPPEN. 
' Full of adventure and wit on eighteenth- 
century fiction of Scottish I4fe. . . . The 
story will be read with considerable enjoy- 
ment as an interesting noveL* — Lio trp»c l 
Mtrcuty. 

The American Cousins. By 

Sarah Tytler. 

* Charmingly written, with a good deal of 
grace. It is a thoroughly modem and 
''live** story, and will be read with interest 
and pleasure,'— <7«ir//w#r»»/. 

' Readers who delight in abundance of 
detail and fulness of elaboration will find in 
" The American Couuns " a fund of enjoy- 
ment.' — Liitrmry World. 

A Man's Privilege. By 

Dora Russell. 

[Third Edition. 

' The story opens dramatically. There are 
some fine stirring scenes in the book, and the 
descriptive passages betoken literary skill of 
no mean order.' — l.t€ds Mercury, 

A Torn - Out Pa jre. By Dora 
Russell. [Third Edition. 

' A well constructed vt\^*—'Marmmg Post. 
'A smartly 'Writ ten, up-to-date tale.*-- 
Sum. 
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A Crazy Moment. By 

Sarah Tytler. 

' A wdl-told story, the ioterest of which 
never wabude%.*^ScfftsmmM. 

'A most erurinal. fresh and cleverly* 
written tale.'->^#rv:^n^ Timtt. 

*A captal and well*written book.'— 

*0r absorbing interest throaghont.' — 
Htwcmsth CkronicU. 

The Beautiful Soul. By 

Florence Marryat. 

[Fourth Edition, 
'A very charming new stcny, touching, 
pathetic, pare, kindly, and full of interest 
and originaUty .. . . The characters are 
well drawn and clearly defined. The plot 
never (lags.'— JfmrAtfr/rr Comritr. 

In the Name of Liberty, By 

Florence Marryat. 

[TTkird Edition, 

* Is a good story and thoroughly realistic' 
—StMuUrd. 

' Is one of Miss Marryat's most rousing 
stories.'— 3'«/Mn£ay Rtmew, 

False Pretences. By Annie 
Thomas (Mrs Pender- 
Cudlip). 

[Second Edition, 
' Miss Annie Thomas has rarely drawn a 
character so cleverly as that of the false 
and scheming Mrs O^raine.'— ffVr/</. 

A Lover of the Day. By 

Annie Thomas. 

[Third Edition, 

This author's style is graphic and lively 
—her book should have many readers.' — 
VorksAirg Post. 

Hush Money. By Jean 

MiDDLBMASS. 

[T^rd Edition, 

' It b a stocv that will be read with keen 
interest . . . tbe romance u well worked 
out, and there are not a few delightful 
dMpCcrs.'— ZHfiMriSflr Cpuritr. 

Fallen from Favour. By 

Jean Middlemass. 

* An attractive tale . . . thoroughly inter- 
mai^,'—Utofmy IVtrtd, 



The Queen Wasp. By Jean 
Middlemass. 

* A charming romance, full of human in- 
terest aroimd the life of a plebeian company 
promoter aixi his aristocrattc wife.'— Pin^^. 

' An eiccdlent noveL and one iHiich we can 
recommend.' — Mtuukesttr Comrur, 

' A crisp, up-u>*date romance of love and 
finance. The book b hrightly written, the 
plot skilfully developed, and the interest 
well stutained from mst to last.' 

A Darins: Spirit. By Mrs 

Bagot-Harte. 

'A book to be read with pleasure.'— /*«// 
MaUGmagttt, 

' A well- written novel . . . the whole story 
is a very clever piece of workmanship.'— 
Belfast News Letter. 

Stripped of the Tinsel. By 

J. E. MUDDOCK. 

[Fifth Edition. 

* A novel of considerable power, and one 
not likely to be overlooked by those who 
wish to rMd a graphic and original *' Story 
of Bohemia."'— ffv«/wrtiu/rr Review. 

Without Faith or Pear. By 

J. E. MUDDOCK. 

[Second Edition, 

* Will be read with interest by aU those who 
love to study the most serious problems of 
life, and it moreover possesses great charm 
ofnarration and grace of literary style.'— 
Dmily Telegra^, 

JuanitaCarrlngton. By Mrs 

Robert Jocelyn. 

[Fourth Edition, 

'Mrs Jocelyn describes a run with the 

hounds, or a day in the covers better than 

any novelist we have had since Whyte- 

Melville.'-^/«r. 

The White Flower. By 

Clive R. Fenn. 

*An excellent story, admirably told.' — 
Pee^. 

' One of the best novels of the year. A 
story of real live interest, told in excellent 
style with the true dramatic ring . . . will 
be enjoyed by all readers.' — Liver^eel 
Ceurier. 

The Emperor's Desiirn. By 
H. M. Greenhow. 

*The stonr is well told, and is really 
amusing.'— Zf/rr«r|' World. 
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Falsely Accused. By G. 

Norway. 

'A thriUing tale. . . . We will affirm 
that the book will not disappoint those who 
like a sensational story.' — Bockm^m. 

* The story is a very vigorous and pleasing 

The Darinsrfords. By E. 

Lodge. 

' A well-told tale. The interest is capitally 
sustained.'— Z,fnry>««/ Courier, 

*A bright story of interest.' — GtntU- 



The Champlnsrton Mystery. 

By Lk Voleur. 

*An exciting and well-written book . . . 
will not be laid down until the last page 
Is reached.'— Z>w«u^ Courier. 
'A highly exciting and graphic tale.' — 
Atkeneeum 



A Son of the Qods. By 1 

Lodge. 

' Mrs Lodge has unquestionably enridi 
the reader of fiction by her last hook, " 
Son of the Gods." The manner in whka i 
authoress has told it con&dtntcs an inhen 
fissdnatlon which leadk the reader to a m 
than ordinary enjoyment of the book. 
Liverpeol Peei. 

Love has no Pity. I 

Frederick Langbridgi 

' The story is powerful and very devei 
written, making an excellent novel 
Liverpeol Dtuly Mercury, 

The Secret of Mark Pepy 

By Frederick J. Procto: 

' a tale of stirring times among Mexicsi 
Full of incident from cover to cover, wj 
a love interest running through.' — Beekmuk 



• • 



Other Works in the same Series in due course. 



BTORIH8 OF PRIBON LIFH 

BOLTS AND BARS 

By F. G. VERNON HARGOURT 

Author of * From Stage to Cross,' * The Devirs Derelicts,' & 
Pictorial Cloth 3s. 6d., with 14 Illustrations by A. Pearse. 

'As mere pictures of prleon life these powerful and effecUTely-wrltti 
tales are positively faaolnatlng In their realism. . . . There is no type 
offender, no form or aspect of prison life which Kr Vernon Harconrt has n 
studied and turned to account in his vivid and ftuiclTiatIng volume. Mo bett 
pictures of prison life have ever been written in this country, and the evi 
of the present penal system were never more graphically and interesting 

laid bare. '—^a//^ Telegraph. 



THE DEVIL'S DERELICTS 

By F. C. VERNON HARGOURT 

In Demy 8vo, Specially Designed Cloth Cover, with full-page 

Illustrations by A. Pearse, 2s. 6d. 

* Mr F. C. Vernon Harcourt, whose name is well-known in connection with the study 
criminology, gives in "The Devil's Derelicts" the story of four murders and the way 
which the murderer was brought tu justice. They make very interesting reading. The mc 
interesting of the series is a fifth story entitled " The Vampire," in which the writer relat 
the history of an extraordinary criminal with whom he was brought in contact, and while 1 
does not make a definite assertion on the point, he clearly suggests that this man is the auth 
of the Whitechapcl horrors. It is a terribly interesting story.' — Morning Advertiser, 
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DIOBT, ZiONO, ft GO.'S 

SIXPENNY COPYRIGHT NOVELS 

IN STRIKING PICTURE COVERS 



A Bid for Empire . 

Lady Joan's Companioii 

Venus Victrix . 

The Mystery of No. 13 

The Daricest Hour . 

Tlie Joiiy Roger 

Celiacs Fortune. 

The Qolden Tooth . 

Dr Janet of Hariey Street . 

Some Men are such Qentlemen . 

Tlie Red-Headed Man . 

Claude Duval of '95 • . 

A Marriage Mystery 

The Crime of a Crystal . 

A Life for a Love . . . . 

A Double Revenge . . . . 

The Beautiful Soul . . . . 

A Hidden Chain . . . 

Scoundrel or Saint? 

A Saintly Sinner . . . . 

Between the Daric and Daylight 

The Diamonds 

The Fields of Dulditch . 

Last Words 

Tlie Commandant . . . . 



Major Arthur Griffiths 
Florrncb Warden 
Hblbn Mathers 
Hrlbn Mathkrs 
Louis Tracy 
Hums Nisbbt 
Adblinb Sbrgrant 
J. Maclarrn Cobban 
Arabella Kbnbaly 
Arabella Kenealy 
Fergus Hume 
Fergus Hums 
Fergus Hume 
Fergus Hume 
L. T. Meade 
L. T. Meade 
Florence Marryat 
Dora Russell 
Gertrude Warden 
J. W. Maclaren 
Richard Marsh 
J. S. Fletcher 
Mary £. Mann 
Stephen Crane 
Ernest Glanville 
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A Thrilling Romance by L. T. MEADE 

In Crown 8to, tnctorial cloth, witii fonr fiill-pagc IlliutrfttiBn 
by H. L. Shindler Price «■ 

VIRGINIA 



[SECOND /MPSESSIOi 



"A itlrrinc story." — 
Monlttg AdvortUtr. 

"An excltlni novel." — 
Duadeo Courier. 

"Clever lad exciting."— 
Ladlea' PMd. 

•' A ramarkkblr fttteMtlrs atorr 
. . . Vlrdnl* Orant la k CaU- 
tOTnlau ilrl OF dunnliis Dunnen 
•nil bMiDty . , . The book takes 
It ttroiiK bold on tlie afFactlaii of 
tlw raftder, uid th* Ult thrauch- 
out la of andi unnanal powsr and 
fMoinaUon tliat It li baid to U7 
Uie book down until tiM and la 

laMtlti." -Lincoln Mtrcufg. 



" Intenaelr dnuiMllo. - 



mlislMrt 




A VERY CHARMING HOSPITAL ROMANCE 

A Raw Probationei 

By ELLIS DEAN 



"A moat lnt«rBBtlns account of tlia Uta of a, boapltal nnrao."— tfi 
London : DIGBV, LONG & CO., iS Bouvene St., Fleet Sc, E.C. 
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Popular Novels by J. S. Fletcher 

▲nttuxr of ' Wli«n COiarlM th* FInt wm Etag,* tie. 
Crown 8vo. Price 6b. Each 



A MAID AND HER MONEY 

With four full-page Illustrations by A. Talbot Smith, [/h tkt Pnss, 

THE DIAMONDS 

With live full-page Illustrations by Harold Piffard. 

[Second Imfnssicn, 

* A really exciting and well-told story.' — Irish Times, 

* Mr Fletcher has given us a rattling good story.' — Court Journal* 
'A remarkably clever and ingeniously constructed story/— Scotsman. 

* An excellent story of the highly sensational kind.' — Truth, 

THE SECRET W AY [5^<^ y^^„v,„. 

''An exciting tale. A really clever story of its kind, and the neat and 
natmal manner in which he deals out a sensation every few pages is worthy 
of much praise.' — Daily Express, 

' The story is really most thrilling and exciting, and the writing is vastly 
foperior to what one is accustomed to in this class of fiction.' — To-De^, 

* An exciting story, cleverly told, and from start to finish never flags. — 
Lnorpool Post, 

BONDS OF STEEL 

' We have seen nothing so good as this from Mr Fletcher since the appear- 
ance of "When Charles the First was King." To attack the morality of 
lawful marriage in a manner to be convincing to the unprejudiced without 
outraging the sense of propriety of the most orthodox is a fact no writer upon 
this most delicate of social problems has achieved ; a fact which we think Mr 
Fletcher may be complimented upon having accomplished in this volume by 
creating as his hero and heroine a loyal and high-mmded man and woman to 
whom nature appeals more strongly than conventional law. The subject is 
so well handlea, the moral to be drawn from it so good, it may safely be 
placed in the hands of the most innocent, and there is a wholesome lesson in 
the realities of life.' — Birmi9tgham Daily Gatette, 

THE AIR-SHIP 

'Well written . . . skilfully and vividly told.'— (;Au^<w ^irro^/. 
' Brightly written. Dramatic and eftective. ' — Bristol Mercury, 
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By FERGUS HUME 
In Crown 8to, Cloth, 6s. each. 

The Mandarin's Pan. 

With Frontispiece. 

[Secofui EdiHon. 
* Of absorbing interest. 'Sc^t smmM , 

The Dancer In Red. 

And Other Stories. L/«J/ out. 

The Red Window. 

[Third Edition, 

' Aft good as anything Mr Fergus Hume 
has done.' — Outloik, 

The Yellow Holly. 

[Third EdUicn. 

' Of th rilling mterest. '— To-day . 
' Ao exciting story.' — Academy. 

A Coin of Edward VII. 

[ Third Edition, 
' A clever story, holds one spellbound to 
the toA*— Lincoln Herald. 

The Crime of the Crystal. 

[ Third Edition. 
' Holds the reader enthralled until the last 
line is reached.' — Cotfrt Circular. 

The Pas:an'5 Cup. 

With Frontispiece. 

Third Edition. 
' A thrilling . . . will in every case be 
read at a sitting.' — Glasgow Herald. 

The Red- Headed Man. 

[ Third Edition. 

• The best piece of work Mr Fergus Hume 
has done. ' — IVorld. 

Shylock of the River. 

[Fifth Edition. 
'The most brilliant detective story Mr 
Hume has given us.' — Literary H^'orld. 

The Masquerade Mystery. 

[ Third Edition. 

* Is as good, if not better than ** The 
Mystery of a Hansom Cab," etc' — World. 

A Marriasre Mystery. 

Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

'Very clever and well worked out. — 
yanity Fair. 



By DORA RUSSELL 

In Crown 8vo, Qoth, 6s. eadL 

A Fatal Past. 

[Secomd EdiHm, 

The Silent Watches. 

* A dramatic Uary.'^LiUrmry WerU. 

Rose Hemins:. 

*A very charming story.* — Liverh* 
DaUy Post. 

Hester Wray. 

[Second Editiam. 

' There b plenty of exdtemeat m the 
Wjon .* ^Birmtngkeun Pott. 

The Track of the Storm. 

*An exciting love romance.' — Lineobk 
HeraU. 

A Great Temptation. 

With Frontispiece. 

[Second Edition. 

' One of Miss Russell's chamungly<gifted 
stories,' — Birming'kam Gasette. 

* A smartly-written romance.' — Peo/le. 

A Stransre Messasre. 

[Second Edition. 

'A dramatic story told in Miss RnsMlTt 
best manner.' — Literary Wcrld. 

A Daughter of Darkness. 

Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

' A pleasant story, told in a pleasant way.' 
— A berdeen Journal. 

A Curate of Royston. 

Cloth, 3s. 6d. [Jt*^ onJt. 

A Torn -Out Pagre. 

Cheap Exlition, 2s. 6d. 

'A smartly-written, up-to-date tale.'— 

Sun. 

A Man's Privilesre. 

Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 

• The book is very exciting — Ac€uUmy. 

A Hidden Chain. 

A Specially Designed Paper Cover, 
6d. 



London : DIG BY, LONG & CO., 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C 
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By GERTRUDE WARDEN 

In Crown Svo, Cloth* 6t. each. 



By L. T. MEADE 

/ In Crown 8vo, Clotht 6s. each. 



The Moth and the Poot- 
Ughts. 

* A pkating tal»,'—Tsm4s. 

* Thb story deserves a gencroas welcome 
fbr it is brightly written and contains plenty 
mt Byttery tana^ploL'—SimmimnL 

A Heart of Stone. 

[Suond EditioH, 
*A charming ttory.'^SMtUm M^rmtni 



*The book is an absorbing one, and 
readers will be delighted with the author's 
latest work, which snoold not be missed.'— 
M^rmmg AdvtrHstr, 

The Qame of Love. 

'A ranr ule, written in a delightfully 
bright and brisk style,'— Z>arM^r Courier, 

A Syndicate of Sinners. 

'A capital sensational siory.'— ^i!ai;rvw 
Hfmld. 

Beauty in Distress. 

' A capital novel.' — M0rmmg Ltadtr. 

Set to Partners. 

*A fascinating romance.' — Dnnitt 
Advtrtiur. 

'A highly sensational ^ory* -^ Dmify 

* A good story.'— (^m^/c. 

In Crown Svo, Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Nobody's Widow. 

' A charming story.'— JfimiM|f Ltmdtr. 

' Brimful of amosement.* — Dtmdtt 
Cpurur. 

* A sprightly ftuoKj^—DmUy Ntwt. 

Scoundrel or Saint? 

With Pictorial Paper Cover, 6d. 



The Maid with the Oosrsrles. 

With cover design by Chas. E. 
Dawson. 

[Just out, 

Bess of Delaney's. 

With Frontispiece by Francis 
EwBN. [Second Edition, 

'This new novel will rank amongst the 
finest the aothor has written.'— LiiSfnarr 
H^0rld, 

A Double Reveni:e. 

[Third Edition, 

* A rcgukr thriller.'— /rikA Timet, 

*A clever, bright and absorbing story.'- 
BoekulUr, 

Throusrh Peril for a Wife. 

With Frontispiece. 

[Third Edition, 

' As delightlul as anything Mrs Meade's 
facile pen has yet prodooed.'— J^adxtf/^. 

By Mutual Consent. 

With Frontispiece. 

[Third Edition, 

' A distinctly derer tXotj.'^-Omloektr, 

* An exciting novtV—Si /mtme$'a GiugiU, 
*A remarbiMy attractive story.* — 

Boahuiitr. 

A Life for a Love. 

With Frontispiece. 

[Third Edition. 
Thb thrilling tale.'— Z>«i/^ TeUgrm^k. 

Virginia. 

With four fhll-page Illustrations. 

[Second Edition, 

* A stirring tUjry.*—Momimg Adttrtuer. 

* Clever and exciting.'— Z^/m FiebL 



A Life for a Love. 

In Paper Cover, Sixpenny Edition. 

A Double Reveni:e. 

In Paper Cover, Sixpenny Edition. 



London : DIGBY, LONG k CO., 18 Bouverie StiMt* Fleet Street* E.C 



13 THREE IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 

In Demy 8vo, handsome cloth fUt. Price 78. 6d. net 

The World's Navies in the Boxer 

Rebellion 

(CHINA, 1900) 
WITH HUHKKOVS UUHnt&TIOn 

By Lieut. C. C. DIX, R.N. 

' Aboands in interest and excitement.' — Evening^ StandartL 
* Is ezoeptioDally valuable.' — Glasgow Htrald* 

' The book is interesting, being foil of life and as breezy as a midshipman^ 
yam ought to be. ' — Atken<tum, 

In Crown 8vo, cloth s^ilt. Price 6s. 

RUSSIA OF TO-DAY 

By E. VON DER BRUOQEN 

TransUted by M. SANDWITH 
*Few among the numerous books dealing with the Russian Empire which 
have appeared of late years will be found more profitable than Baron von der 
BrUggens "Das Hentige Russland," an English version of which has now 
been published. * — 'limes. 

MY FIRST VOYAGE ; MY FIRST LIE 

A Reminiscence of an Imaginative Childhood 

38. 6d. By ALPHONSE DAUDET 3s. 6d. 

Author of 'Ba]»ho/ ftc 

' A charming story . . . extremely well written. The book is well worth 
reading.' — British Weekly. 

' A trifle of great charm . . . humour abounds and the story ends with one 
of those irrelevant but triumphant touches of fxithos in which Daudet excelled 
all the writers of his veneration.' — Literature. 

* The tale is one ofthose pretty fragments of autobiography seen through the 
blazing mirage of Province which Daudet touched with so great a charm. Mr 
Sherard has rendered the story into excellent English, and it is a pleasant 
memorial of Daudet's lively imagination and warm heart.' — Athttuntm. 

' One of the most delightful little romances to which either M. Daudet or 
.Mr Sherard has ever appended his name.' — Liverpool Mercury. 

* Very charming is this *' Reminiscence of an Imaginative Childhood "... the 
story is so admirably told that one reads it with very keen enjoyment.* — Globe. 

* People of scientific temperament often demand a definition of** charm." 
** My First Voyage " is a definition of the word in a hundred and seventy-five 
pages. ' — Academy. 

* An entrancing narrative, which has some of the finest characteristics of 
Daudet's style.' — Dundee Advertiser. 

London : DIGBV, LONG & CO., i8 Bouvcrie Street, Fleet Street, E.C 
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STEPHEN CRANE'S Last Book 



LAST WORDS 

68. By STEPHEN CRANE 68. 

Anthor ol 'Tht Bed Badge of Oourmge,' 'AotiTe Serriot,' *e. 

' Marked by the eztrmordinary vigour which made the writer fiunous. ' — 
Atkitutuim, 

* In these stories, all too brief as they are, we have Mr Crane at his strongest. 
Grim — as tales of war should be — terse» vivid, with here and there an invaluable 
touch of humour, they cannot fail to make each reader realise afiresh how much we 
have lost in losing the man who wrote them. Admirable, from another point of 
view, b the sketch *' London Impressions," and among the stories pure ana simple 
*' The Squire's Madness" is very clever, both in idea and execution.' — W^rld, 

A Powerful Novel of London Slum Life 

This Our Sister 

By Mrs HAROLD E. QORST. With Portrait of the Author. 

Price 6s. [Second Edition. 

' With an extraordinary power and a sustained ^rasp on the reader's very soul, 
Mrs Gorst has painted such a picture of life m London slums as sends a 
reviewer sick, as well as sorry, to his decent home, after putting down this 
novel. ... It is beyond question that this novel is one of the cleverest 
as it is one of the most powerful, that the trade of novelism has yet produced. 
Of its kind it is a masterpiece. It cannot be precisely enjoyed, but it cannot 
be at all forgotten. You may hate it, you will shudder at it ; you cannot be 
indifferently bored by it' — Evening Standard and St /ameis GaMitte. 

*It is intensely powerful and moving. . . . The book has the piercing 
appeal of works like '* Tales of Mean Streets," with greater truth added. 
''This Our Sister" is a very fine achievement, whether we view it as 
literature or as a transcript from life. ' — Morning Leader, 

A Weird Psychological Novel 

The Doom of the House of Marsaniac 

By WINIPREDE TRAFFORD-TAUNTON. Price 6s. 

' Those who like a sensational story, with a weird and uncanny atmosphere, 
will find all they want in '*The Doom of the House of Marsaniac.** ... An 
uncommonly entertaining book.' — Lloyd's, 

A deUghtfttl Novel by Adeline Sergeant 

The Sin of Laban Routh 

By ADELINE SERGEANT. Price 6s. 

• The story is told simply and charmingly.' — Daify Mirror, 
' A very clever and interesting story.* — Eastern Morning News, 

London: DIGBY, LONG & CO., i8 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, £.C. 
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POPULAR BOOKS 

BT HELEN MATHEB 

Author of 'Oomln* thro' tho Byo»' 'Htanoj,' ote. 



1 1 



1 
I ■ 



In Crown 8vo, handsome cloth. Price 6s. each 

DAHLIA 

*Tbe aathoress of "Comin* thro' the Rye" presents as with 
▼olame of sketdies mostly of " high life " in London, and the Rivi 
and elsewhere. The interest of the most spiritless reader of ficti 
cannot help being aroused by the piqaancy of these delightfol sketch 
Miss Mathers has a large circle of readers, and this volume cannot 1 
to add to their number.' — Scotsman, 

VENUS VICTRIX 

'A series of realistic stories . . . magnificent for descript 
power.' — EasUm Morning News, 

'A volume which is sure to find a warm welcome from i 
novelist's large circle of admiring readers.' — Leeds Mercury. 

'The stories capture and hold the attention, and will find m\ 
favour with a very considerable circle.' — Glebe, 



In pictorial cloth, with frontispiece by F. H. Townsen 

35. 6d. each 

THIRD EDITION NO IV READY 

THE NEW LADY TEAZLE 

* A volume of stories by the author of *' Comin' thro' the Ry< 
This little story, an effective little comedy in five chapters, deals wi 
a domestic crisis in Carlton House Terrace . . . the other tales are 
Miss Mathers' characteristic vein.' — Academy, 

* Told with skill and literary grace and vigour.* — Glasgtno Herald, 

THIRD EDITION NOW READ Y 

THE FACE IN THE MIRROR 

* Extremely interesting and written in a charming manner. The sto 
which forms the title of the book is a particularly &scinating one.' 
Dundee Courier. 

* Written with dramatic power. ... A capital book for a read 
who likes a story to be at once light and stimulating. — Scotsman, 



London: DIGBY, LONG & CO., i8 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, 1: 
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**A brilHantly clever novel.**— IVOffi.D. 

THIRD IMPRESSION 
In Crown 8vo., Cloth Qilt - - Price 65. 

THE CHAMELEON 

BY 

CLARENCE FORESTIER-WALKER 

Author of -* Tb« DOU's DftHM," <* The Onokoo's Sgv," •to. 



•'DAILY TELEGRAPH'* My5:— 

*' Quite an exceptional piece of work in every wa^ is this powerfully- 
written novel by Mr Forestier- Walker, unconventional in design, in 
form and in treatment. . . . The whole interest of the tale centres in 
and around the lovable, if erring, young Irish girl, Desmond O'Brien, 
whom the author has made the heroine. . . . The episodes of the 
story are strong, dramatic and arresting, the narrative always vieorous 
and lucid, the characters well conceived, and drawn sharp and clear 
enough to leave a distinct impression upon the mind when the book 
is finished There is pathos and humour, natural and unforced. The 
choice of the first person, in which the heroine tells her story 
throughout, is amply justified. It undeniably adds greatly to the 
▼ividness and charm of the narrative. A really strong lx>ok.'' 

«« DAILY EXPRESS*' My5:— 
"Is worth reading ... a clever book." 

«« BOOKMAN" My5:— 

"A racy, vivacious love story. . . . The dialogue is bright and 
easy, often amusing and always natural. The plot is cleverly con- 
structed, and there is not a dull page anywhere in the book." 

<• DAILY MIRROR" says:— 

^ One of the freshest and cleverest social novels of the season." 

••WORLD" «iy5:— 

'•Brilliantly clever. We read the story with interest and sincere 
admiration of the ability with which it is told." 

London : DIGBY, LONG ft CO., i8 Bouverie St, Fleet St., E.G. 
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Miscellaneous 



Th« Birds of Our Country. By H. £. Stewart, B.A. 

With Illustrations by Archibald Thorbuui , J. Giacomslli. G. E. 
LODGB, K. KsYL, R. K&BTSCHMSR, &C. Crown 8vo. Pictorial dotk. 
silt topi IS. 6d. Illustrated Prospectus with Press Ofmdmu post fru. 

iSumed Editimi. 

' This capital work fornbhes the young oollttctor with a book which it dqC bejood bk 
maans, and which at the same time contains an accoont of all the b^da which be ii 
likely to meet with in the British Uiti^'-^H€rtf»rd Timut. 

Tho Momoirs of Qorald O'Connor. By William O'Connor 

Morris, late Coant^ Coart Judge and Chairman of Qoarter Sessioib 
of Roscommon and Siigo. C5loth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 

' The Memoirs are wonderluUy interesting reading.*— TYmcx. | 

* An altogether charming and exceedingly instructive book.' — United Sgvvke Mmgmaau, j 
' The Memoirs are Interesting, not to say stirring.'— 5'«#wn&^ Rtview. 

Tho Secrets of the Hand. By Maud Harries. Paper, is. 

* Hion srishin|( to ieam the art and mystery of fortane«t«Iling by the hand iHH 6im 
modi infbnnation in this volume.' — Ohterver, 

Nisrh on Sixty Years at Sea. By Robert Woolward (* Old 

WoOLWARD.*) Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. With Portrait [Secomd Edittem, 

* Very entertaining reading. Captain Woolward writes sensibly and straightforwardly, 
and tells his story with the friuxkness of an old salt. He has a keen sense of humonr, and 
his stories are endless and very entertaining.'— 7*tMrcf. 

Recollections of Sport amons: Pin, Pur and Feather. 

By Jambs Conway, Author of ' Forays among Salmon and Deer,' 

* Mr Conway's " RecoUectioas " will appeal irresistibly to all lovers of the varied sport 
of friiiich he here supplies so many graphic and pleasant descriptions.'— <7/0Ar. 

' We have read Mr Conway's new book with some pleasure ; for be describes bis sn»t 
with such enthusiasm, and he is such a successful angler and shot, that it is impossiUe 
for a lover of sport not to envy him-'—Sp^ctaiffr. 

The Author's Manual. By Percy Russell. 

With Prefatory Remarks by Mr Gladstone. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

[Ninth and Cheaper Edition. 

' Mr Russell's book is a very complete manual and guide for journalist and author. 
We have little else but praise for the volume.' — IVesimituUr Ranew. 

'The aspirant to literature may certainly read Mr Russell's book with profit.'— 
S^tattr, 

' A handbook that will prove very useful to all who aspire to write for the press in any 
of the various branches of literary work. . . . This is the only mantial comprebendinf! 
all departments of professional literature from paragraph writing to the production of the 
book. — Jlf««icA/f //r Courier, 

The Worlds of Earth : The Past, Present and Future of the 

Earthly Economy. By John Spbncbr Hall. With Maps and 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

'The book b likely to interest the student of the Old Testament; it contains two 
maps and two illustrations.' — BookstUer, 

'An interesting study of the past, present and future of the earthly economy from a 
spiritual standpoint' — Rock. 

London: DIGBY, LONG & CO., 18 Boavcrie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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POPULAR NOVELS BY ARABELLA KENEALY 

Author of ' Dr Janet of Harloy Btreot,' ote. 



In Crown 8vo, handsome cloth. Price 6b. 

HIS ELIGIBLE GRACE THE DUKE 

SECOND EDITION 

* Is chancterited by all that crispoess of dialogue and cleverness of characterisatioo 
which won for her previous work so mudi well-deserved praise.'— K^ibilw HtrmU, 

* We have read the stories with pleasure, and would have been pleased had there 
been mtxn.'—M^mmg PotU 

* A constetlatioD of sparklbg tales.'— Z^at^ MmiL 

' The stones have all the sprightly cleverness, easy neatness of workmanship, 
^Ppy •tyl* »nd humour that we expect from Miss Kenealy.'— Z>«/(r Rxprets. 

'Admirers of Miss Kenealy will be delighted with this volume. Thejr ere all 
present-day tales, well compacted and without superfluous phrase, and displaying 
humour, pathos, and occasional touches of cynicism.'—- (rAur/vor Herald, 

*The best collections of stories we have seen for vomit time.' — Birmimghmm Pett, 

* Miss Kenealy knows how to amuse her readers, and in her collection of stories 
we find hardly one tale without some originality or cleverness.' ^Si ImmuifM 
Gmaetti. 

' Miss Kenealy has some prttty stories in this collection . . . they are graoefttlly 
written.' -^ptetmter. 

In Crown 8vo. Cloth Qllt. Cheap Edition, as. 6d. each 

DR JANET OF HARLEY STREET 

' It is a clever book and well worth reading.'— /'^/(r CkronkU. 

THE HONOURABLE MRS SPOOR 

* A clever story. ' — Dmify CkrenUU. 

' This powerful story . . . brilliantly achieved.'— P«i/ MmQ GmattU. 

SOME MEN ARE SUCH GENTLEMEN 

* A book to read breathlessly from beginning to end.'— Pmll Mmll Gmmtie. 

* A really good storv, original, well written and strong.' — Littrmry Werld. 

' The story b so brightly written that our interest is never allowed to flag. The 
tale is toU with spurit and vivacity. '—^an£rMr|'. 

SADI GRANTS LATEST NOVEL 

A Guardsman Japanese 

By the Author of * A Japanese House-Party,' &c. 

* This brightly -written Japanese stoiy will be popular. The authoress 
has certainly written a tale about the Japanese on novel lines, and her 
stady of the Japanese character is distinctly out of the common.' — 
GUugaw Htrala, 
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In Crown Sto. Cloth. Price 6«. 

A NEW HUMOROUS BOOK 

By W. L. ALDEN 

With Full-page Illustmtions by LOUIS WAIN 



" V«i7 ■mul Knd entertaining." — Daily Gra/iu. 

*'The CmU brittle wHb oriKinAlitj uid taa."—£e»kielUr. 

"AU loren of hnmoor sod of cnts tbonM rcftd the 

les."— Z^'^ JVemi. 

"A IDMt enjojftblc book."— .I/ontinf Leadtr. 



"Is' his own iinun 
fuhion, Mi Alden te 
tale aftei tale of cat i 
lainy, tagadty, inieltei 
and canning. He dra' 
his cat characters to t 
life ; and in Mi Loi 
Wain he has found t 
artist lo follow his le 
with irivadty " — ^w 



" Broadly farcical, t 
very pleasant reading . 
the cats associated wi 
sea-captaitis all ma 
good yaiDK. Mr Loi 
Wain is the apptopdi 
illiutrator of the booV 
— AthtHotan. 



"Tbeae Cat Talei will challenge comparison with anythias 
the fiah or fisbinc line which haj ever seen print A droU ai 
Unchable work, and Mr Louis Wain'a numj Admirers will & 
his iUnstntiona add not a little to the im.."—Bveainz New*. 
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